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Ih the present endeavour to place the life and cha- 
racter of Robin Hood id a new and more favourable 
light, than that in which his early and scanty history- 
is recorded by anonymous ballad writers and penny 
chap-book publishers, and more espedally in an at- 
tempt to controvert the noble lineage which Mr. 
Bitson in his modem and more elaborate Life has 
ascribed to him, the Editor is aware that he has 
many popular [u^jadices and prepoases^ons to con- 
tend against in the credulity of the former dass, 
and a minutely accurate and singularly paioa-tating 
opponent in the latter geaUenuui. He would fain, 
therefore, shelter himself under the wing of Lord 
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Qrford, who in his ** Historic Doubts on the Life 
and Bdgni of King Bichard IZI," thus explains the 
difficulties of a writer who attempts to detect the 
generallj reodved errors of his predecessors. 

^ Eveiything beyond that short period to which 
well-«tte^ed annals reach, is naturally obscure ; and 
immense space IS no doubt left for inyentio9 to occupy. 
Nadom^ as wdl as individualsy with a vanity insepa- 
rable fiom human nature, have filled that void wiCh 
events calculated to display its own antiquity and 
lustre. But histoiy, which ought to record truth and 
to teach wisdom, often sets out with retailing fictions 
and falsehoods.^ 

I^ on the one hand, the Editor has to elevate Bobin 
Hood above' the fictitious hiistbries of the Martin 
Parkers, the Bichard Johnsons, and the ballad-mon- 
gers of the fflxteenth, and the MarshaUs and the 
Newbeiys of Aldermanbury and Saint Paul's Church- 
yard, of the last century, he has also to lower him 
frmn the standard of Stukeley's and Bitson's eleva- 
tion of him to the peerage, through a curiously con- 
cocted pedigree, as well as from the rank he holds in 
the dramas of Mundy and Chettie as Bobert Eari of 
Huntingdon, the husband of the chaste Matilda, the 
Loid Fitzwatei^s daughter, afterwards transformed 
into Bobm Hood'*s fair Maid l^Iarian. 

Dr.'Stokeley, berides the pedigree he has inserted 
in his PabngregB^ia Britanniai, Na II, p. 115, says 
in a manuscript note of his copy of Bobin Hood's Grar- 
land, afterwards in the possession of Mr. Douce, and 
by him bequeathed to the Bodldan Library, that 
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PREFACE. Ill 

** Bobin Hood took to this wild way of life in imi- 
tation of his grandfather Greoffery de MandeviUe ; 
who bdng a fiivoorer of Maud, empress, K. Stephen 
took him prisoner at Saint Alban's, and made him 
^ve up tke tower of London, Walden, Plessis^ &c., 
upon whioh he lived on plunder*'' 

On this attempt to throw some new light on the 
life and actions of thb celebrated hero of English 
serfi, the poor and the obscure of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, it may also be asked, is there a single com- 
mendable inducement, in tins period of civil refine- 
ment and settled laws, to make it worth the while of 
any person to bestow even an hour'^s research into the 
character of an individual who has been so long stig- 
matised as a ftee-booter or outlaw, or in other words 
an outcast from society, and to endeavour to refute 
the popular historical opinions almost universally en- 
tertained of him ? The answers in the affirmative are 
manifold. Outlaw though he may have been pro- 
nounced, yet if proof can be established that he did 
not voluntarily and without provocation set at defiance 
the laws of his country, and commit those outrages 
upon Ids fellow-men which the term free-booter im- 
plies; and if there is cause to believe that he was led 
into such a course of life by a noble struggle fi>r liberty 
and existence, — that his cotemporaries in a higher 
grade of society had set him the example, and held out 
to him the inducement to do so ; and that therefore 
the crimes with which he is charged are not more de- 
serving of the character of an outlaw, than were those 
of his superiors whom history designates merely as 
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tyrants ; these reasons alone would, in the opinion of 
many, be a sufficient inducement to make the attempt. 
What says dd Chaucer on this very comparison be- 
tween a tjnant and an outlaw? — an author, be it 
remembered, who was writing, when it is likely there 
were individuak in existence in connexion with, or 
only <me degree removed from connexion with, Bobin 
Hood; and it is not improbable that he had this very 
outlaw in his^e at the time when he wrote as follows: 

** Bighl 10 betwix a titleles tiramit 
And wn oatlawe, or eUes a thefe enannt. 
The aune I saj, ther Uno diffierenoe i 
(To Akzander told was this sentenoe) 
But, for the tyrant is of greter might 
Bj lofeeof meinie for to de down n^bt, 
AndbiemMn iMms and liome, and make all plain, 
Lo, dwrefore is he deped a caidtain : 
And, for the ootlawe hath but small meinie. 
And maj not do so gret an harme as he, 
Ne bring a oontree to so gret meschiefe. 
Men depen him an outlawe or a thefe." 

But the Editor would maintain, that he could be 
no common man who has reached the popularity of 
Bobin Hood, and is therefore not unworthy the dig- 
nity of history. But if he were? In these days of 
matter of fact turmoil, it may be some relief to minds 
fflck and weaiy of actual things to re-seek the woods 
and forests of more &biilous days, 

« Flnmina aaMm sylfisqae ing^rins." 

Further; if evidence, derived from documents 
written by the same historians upon whose veracity 
other transacdons in our annab of the same period are 
grounded, and have been received as authentic, has re- 
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centlj been discovered, and from these documents a 
new light has sprung up, through which any stain in 
Robin Hood's character can be removed, is it whoUy 
idle, or rather is it not praiseworthy, to rescue it from 
undeserved obloquy ! 

Nor are we, in these days of '^ estabUshed law,^ to 
reason from the sureties and influences of law, upon 
the general moral feeling agunst an age when no such 
security or belief in the maintenance of right ex- 
isted; or, we may say at least was loosely held in the 
minds of the population. When a stranger is asked 
in Homer if he be a pirate, the question scarcely im- 
plies disgrace in the profession. ^^ The profession of 
arms*' had authority in its own hands, and, while it 
owned not imparted dignity, assumed one itself; and 
it was seldom called in question, when courage was 
the first of virtues. 

Besides, even the struggles for political freedom 
have rendered the outlaw^s habits more respectable 
in the eyes of nations, from the not unfrequent con- 
nexions and use made of them; and legitimate strug- 
gles have been branded with an ill name. It has 
happened that the want of success alone has consti- 
tuted the treason. 

In our times, the Calabrian banditti were in the 
pay of Intimate governments, and prided themselves 
on being ^' king Ferdinand's men." The guerilla war- 
fare of Spain, in whatever direction the government 
may settle, will in after ages furnish many a romance 
of the " Bold Outiaws ;" and Mina himself may be 
sung in ballads as a Bobin Hood. It will be curious 
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to know how the Spanish bailad-makers will treat 
Genenl De Lacy Evans and his men. 

^It 18 the more incumbent on us for the honour of 
our oountiy to do this,^ says an anonymous .writer 
in one of our popular reviews, whose opinions in vin- 
dicatian of Bobin Hood are about to be transferred 
to this volume, ^inasmuch as whatever light has 
hitherto been thrown upon a subject assuredly nar 
tional and popular, if ever subject were so, is diiefly 
due to a sagacious foreigner, M. Augustin Thierry, 
who^ in his admirable ' Histoire de la Conqu^te de 
FAn^ieterre par les Normands,^ has made the nearest 
approximation that any modem writer has done to a 
just view of Bobin Hood's historical character and 
popularity.'^ 

The first French edition of M* Tluerry's history 
was published in 1825, and appeared agun in 1826. 
Without intending to detract from the able vindica- 
ti6n it oontsdns of Bobin Hood^s character, it is but 
just to remark that in Clarke^s ''Vestigia Angli- 
cana," published in 1826, a similar line of argument 
is pursued, and several of the same authorities are 
referred to^as in M. Thierry. It is possible that Mr* 
Clarke may have read M. Thierry's history; but 
having observed the coinddence, it is due to the Eng- 
lish historian to notice the occurrence. 

Again, — if in this new biographical sketch of Bobin 
Hood, the Editor had relied solely upon the numerous 
ballads rehiting to him, which naturally allude to the 
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leading events of his life, much more might be verified 
from this source than any preceding biographer has 
attempted; especially from that early printed and 
semi-biographical legend of him, '' A Lytell Greste of 
Bobin Hode." The reprint of this 1»le, the only 
really ancient ballad in Ritson's collection, as well as 
the most poetical and natural of all relating to Bobin 
Hood, which is intended in this edition to be accom- 
panied with a modem version and notes, will eluci- 
date more clearly than any other documents his station 
in sodety, his character, and actions. It will, indeed, 
it is hoped, do more. It will tend to corroborate an 
alteration in the period of birth usually assigned to 
him, and which, there can now be no doubt, took 
place at a later date than Mr. Bitson or any of his 
earlier biographers have fixed. More particularly will 
it disprove the popular opinion that he was of noble 
birth, and that his title was Earl of Huntingdon.* 
If the department which the ballads and songs of 

* ** Tliis iNdlad, one of the finest in the lang^nage, which for beauty 
■nd dmnmtic power is worthy of Chaucer himself, about whose time 
it was probably written, has shared Robin Hood's own fate ; that is, 
enjoyed a great deal of undiscriminating and therefore worthless 
popularity. It has simply been looked on as one of the Bobin Hood 
ballads ; whilst, in fiurt, it surpasses all the others by its merits as by 
its antiqidty, and its internal eridence of being written by one who 
onderstood that oo which he wrote ; which is much more than can 
be said for the ballad-doers of later centuries, — when Friar Tuck 
and Maid Harian first crept into the forester's company, — ^when 
the gallant yeoman was created without ceremony Earl of Hunting- 
don, — and his own period put back about a century, in order that 
he and the Lion Heart might hob and nob it together." — Charleg 
Emgke$ Old EngUtnd. 
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a nation fill is an inferior one, still the evidence of 
such documents comes in opportunely, where other 
evidence fiiils ; and it is to be regretted, that the fas- 
tidioosnesB of taste has too often induced historians, 
in more cultivated ages, to overlook these rude but 
strongly characteristic monuments of the times that 
are gone by. 

''The soogB to saTige Yirtae dear, 
Tliet won of jore the pubEe ew; 
Era polity eedate and sage 
Had qaeochM the ^n of feudal age."— IKarCoii. 

The legends of a rude people are, it has been justiy 
remarked, when first produced, wild and strange like 
themselves ; and, when preserved only by tradition, 
soon become extavagant and confhsed, furnishing 
but very insuffident data for establishing the cer- 
tainty of political events. They afford, nevertiieless, 
the only pictures that remain of tiie ages which 
gave rise to, and which preceded them. Ourpopuhr 
ballad poetry, part of which inpointof antiquity may 
fairiy be esteemed equal to many of our andent 
monuments, has owed its preservation prindpally to 
oral tradition. But fragile and capricious as tiiis 
tenure may-seem, by which it has held its existence 
for centuries, and still continues to do so, it is not 
unwortiiy of remark, how well tradition serves as a 
substitute for more eflSdent and less mutable channels 
of communicatibg the occurrences of past ages to 
posterity.* . t 

* Anbrej mentioiis that hia nurse oonld repeat the EBstory of Eng- 
hnd, firom the Cooqaeat down to the time of Charlea I* in baUada. 
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Language, which in the written literature of a 
country is ever yarying, suffers no material changes 
or corruptions among the lower and uneducated classes 
of society, by whom it is spoken as their mother- 
tongue. With these primitive forms of speech, pe- 
culiar idiomatic expressions and antique phrases are 
still in use, which we should look for in vain in the 
present day, or in its word-books, which are not pro- 
fessedly dedicated to the " Restoration of Decayed 
InteUigenoe." 

A few remarks therefore on the traditionary intel- 
ligence which may still be gleaned respecting this 
Hero and his " merrie crew,**^ cannot be conndered 
inapprojnriate. 

In allusion to Bobin Hood and his companions, ihe 
author of The Forester^s Offering^* Mr. Spencer T. 
Hall, a native of Sherwood Forest, and an enthusiast 
in relation to every scrap of history or tradition which 
can elucidate his character and the locality of his ex- 
/ ploits, writes thus of him : ^ 

I ** Subsequent to the battle of Evesham, 1265, Robin 
Hood was the acknowledged commander of a regularly 
organized band of men astonishingly expert in archery, \ 
ordinarily about 100 strong, but capable of being increased - 
ad Ubitum as occasion might require, because of his in- ^ 
flneoce not only with the common people, but even with 
many of high degree, who were, doubtless from kindness 
to them in particular emergencies, very warmly attached 
to hiuL It is evident, that this acknowledged right to 

\ command, — ^which we never hear of any one disputing 
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widi him,— consisted more in the ezoellence of his intd- 
lect, his coDSommate policy, and the natural dignity of his 
character, than in the strength of his arm, or any personal 
We of distinction ; since an instance which has given rise 
to several different stories, — some of them ridiculous ex- 
aggerations, — is related of his having adopted a stranger, 
who had manfully foiled him in combat, into his intimate 
service and inendship.* His more immediate establish- 
ment at this time consisted of a few tried and faithful com- 
panioos. One of them, John the Naylor, who stood neariy 
seven feet high, was called, in jest, LMe John, and was 
not less remarkaUe for his drollery than his prowess ; 
anodior, the son of a miller, was called in contradistinc- 
tion, by the same rule of logic, Mueh^ or * the Big-'un,' 
from being the smallest of the company ; a third, SbcUAe- 
lodkj it is said, from his skill in breaking the heads of his 
opponents in fight ; fourth. Will Stately, or Stouify; fifth, 
a chaplain, probably a ren^ade from some abbey, but not 
necessarily, as some have represented him, a licentious 
man ; sixth, Allan o* the Dale, a minstrel, and a veiy gentle 
character, whose mind is said to have been injured by a 
cross in love ; seventh, a female, ardently devoted to the 
chieftain, and a sharer of his rude fortunes from choice^ 
whom he is always represented to have treated with the 
utmost delicacy, tenderness, and fidelity — canying his 
affection for her memory, so fSur-.aa never to have adopted 
another after her death. 

^If my reader,'' says Mr. Hall, ** smile at the above 
names, and deem the histoiy fictitious because they are 
used, I will at once refer him to any church-yard in the 



* lligfat not BobiB Hood pnrpooely have Buffe red a defeat* in older 
to flatter his o|ipoiieiit> and induce him to Join his oompany ? 
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Forest, where he will find many similar on the grave- 
stonesy and probably inherited from some of Robin Hood*s 
archers themselves. Nor am I alone in this opinion — ^it 
struck that graphic American writer, Washington Irving, 
most forcibly, when on a pilgrimage to Newstead Abbey. 
Xhay^^B^ ^ a pablic-ho uflf^Jj^ jthe very heart of Jl 
trict, with the sign of ^^n ^^t 1U"^ ^*^p^- V John 




my earliest playfellows rejoiced in the name 
ot «/onas Archer; the name of the parish-clerk of Kirkby, 
in Nottinghamshire, is Sh aklock; and there are many 
others of the same name intEiftt and the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Sutton; Hardstaff\A the name of the late Squire 
Chaworth's huntsman, at Annesley Park; and Beardall 
is the name of an innkeeper at Hucknall Torkard ; a Mr. 
Bowman (there's a name ! a sturdy man must the original 
bow-breaker have been !) keeps a public-house at Nuncar 
Grate, near Kirkby Woodhouse ; and similar names, iden- 
tified with the locality, are as numerous as a parish jury 
list!" 

In a private letter received by the editor from 
Mr. Hall, he writes : 

** There is one tradition omitted in my Forester* s Offer* 
inffj upon which I have the fullest reliance. It is, thaj 
some years ago an old house was pulled down at Mansfiek 
and in its walls was discovered a sort of hiding-place, wh( 
the rotten remains of a bow, a green garment, a cap, an( 
something beside, were foand, and supposed from theii 
appearance and locality to have belonged to one of Bobii 
Hood's band. At the time I heard of it, it was unlikelj 
I should ever have become an author, otherwise I might 
have taken down every particular.* 



* Vide Bitoon's Notes in his Life of Robin Hood^hr the habiliments 
which he wore, &c. &c. p. 68. 
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** When I was between four and fire years of age," Mr. 
Hall oontinoesy ** I lived with my uncle, an old farmer, and 
my grandmother, in an ancient fium-house in the Forest 
Lane^ at Sutton, in Ashfield. At that time, we had a ser- 
vant girl, who came from OUeston and Worksc^ and she 
had a prime store of nmrsery songs, with which she used 
to amuse me ; hut diere was one which pleased me mofte 
than all the rest, and I can remember it yery correctly, as 
it excited in me a curiosity, to which all I have since 
written about Robin Hood is prindpally owing. Where 
she picked it up I know not ; perhaps some one sung it to 
her as die did to me. It is thereabouts as follows :* 

*«< Robin Hood, Bobin Hood, 
Wends in the mickle wood ; 
little John, Little John, 
Hetotiietownisgone. ' >. . 

Bobin Hood, Bobm Hood's 

Telling his beads, 
All in the mickle wood 

Among the green weeds. 

litde John, Little John, 

If he comes no more ; 
Bobin Hood, Robin Hood, 

He will fret sore.'" 

In a more recent publication of Mr. Hall's Bambles 
in the Country surrounding the Forest of Shenoood, 
on his vifflting Hathersage,! the reputed burial-place 

• Tins song; with some slight Tsriations, is inserted in Hr. HaDi- 
wdTs Nmnerf Bhfwut afEn^amd; who adds, ** It is wdl known at 
Wori«^ in Deihjsfair^ where it constitntes one of the nurseiy 
series." 

t Hathersage is situated in the midst of a mountainous tract near 
tiie eastern extremity of Hope Dale. The church is rather hand- 
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of Little John, he relates the following anecdote, and 
he has inserted, as a frontispiece, a sketch of the cot- 
tage in which, tradition says. Little John died :* 

" Tlie house is a rustic old place, with exceedingly thick 
walls, built without lime ; it is now mantled with ivy, and 
shaded with umbrageons trees. In it lives Jenny Sherd, a 
respectable old widow — a very intelligent woman too, for 
one in her circumstances. I had a long conversation with 
Jenny Sherd, who was full of faith not only in Little John 
having died in her cottage, and in his being buried in the 
dinrchyard, but that the very grave still pointed out, with 
a little stone at each end, is the precise spot. 1 ventured 
to suggest to her, that the present sexton did not feel sure 
the grave pointed out was Little John's, though he did be- 
lieve him buried somewhere in the churchyard; and that 
people more learned had doubted his interment there at 
alL ^ Ah,' said Jenny, ' its very easy for one man to set 
his judgment up against a whole parish, who have all as 
good, and some of them a better chance of knowing than 
he — but some folk are so odd and perverse thejr'll hardly 
beheve their own senses; and as to lamed folks, why, 
mester, Pll tell you — ^it isna' laming that makes folks wise 

some, and its spire is a conspicuous object from the difierent open- 
ings of the hiUs. The church-yard is the reputed burial-place of 
little John, the companion of Robin Hood. Two ancient upright 
stones mark the spot where his remains reposed prenous to their 
exhumation, several years ago. — MjUghfs Joumey-Book of Derb^Mhire, 

The Druidical remains at Arbor Low, the Bouter Rocks, Robin 
Hood's Stride, the masses of rocks bearing the names of Bod Tor, 
Bradley Tor, &c, are all within a short distance of Matlodc, and are 
objects of attraction to the antiquary, the artist, and the lover of sin- 
gular and picturesque scenery. — Grand Tor is also called Robin 
Hood's.— /bid p. 112. 

* A wood-cut of this cottage is inserted elsewhere. 
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— it isoa' edacatkm at a schule as always gies 'em sense. 
Books often rack folks brains out o' their heads — ^but they 
may be sometimes studied a long while afore thejll put 
onj in.* There was no arguing against such dose rustic 
reasoning so I asked the good old woman to tell me all she 
herself knew on the subject, which she prooeeded to do in 
the dearest and straightest manner possible— no counsel 
ooold have stated the case more cogently. She said that 
she was now seventy years old (I should hardly have sup- 
posed her sixtyX and that she was bom in this cottage. 
Her father, William Bohem, who lived in it from his 
youth, died at the age of ninety-two, and he would now 
(1841), had he lived, have been one hundred and twelve 
years old. He reodved from his predecessors in the cot- 
tage, at the time he entered upon it, the assurance that 
little John had died there; and the^ had recdved the 
same information sixty years before from those who had 
preceded them — and this was the way in which the tradi- 
tion had been preserved from Little John's time, not only 
by the inhabitants of that house, but by almost eveiy old 
fiunily in the phuse. I suggested diat it was a small house 
for a man like John the Nailor to be in ; and in reply she 
assured me that within her own memory the interior con- 
dsted only of one large room, which was open to the rig- 
tree. She said I might see by the style of the cottage 
that it was many hundred years old; and there was a 
statement in the tradition that his body stretched nearly 
across the floor when he was dead. Her father, who, 
ahhoogh an artisan, was a learned and intelligent man, 
having a good knowledge of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and bdng, withall, very scrupulous about crediting 
idle tales, had full faith in the whde tradition, believing 
diat an entire parish could never have consented to a false- 
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hood on the subject ; and especiaUy as all well-infomied 
people for many miles round gave their credence implicitly 
to the fact. 

**Jeanj well rem^nbers Little John's grave bdng 
opened by order of Captain James Shuttleworth, and a 
great thigh-bone bong brought directly from it into her 
cottage and measured, when it was found to be Mrty'two | 
imekes m length; and though decayed a little at the ends, | 
it was thidc throughout in prop<^ion to that length. Two I 
shovels had been broken in digging the grave, and the ; 
bone had been broken near the middle by the third shovel J 
striking it ; but she says the parts exactly fitted eadi other, j 
and is sure there was no artifice about it, notwithstanding j 
what the present sexton (who^ by-the-bye, never saw it) 
may say to tilie contrary. The name of the sexton who 
opened the grave was Philip Heaton, and the great bone 
was taken by Captain James ShutUeworth to the Hall ; { 
but his brother. Captain John, was so offended at him for 
having it exhumed, and he met with so many severe acd- 
deatB — two of them in the church-yard — ^while it was in 
his possesion, that at the end of a fortnight he had it re- 
intorred in its old place. Some years after, however, 
being in garrison with his regiment at Montrose, in Scot- 
land, he sent to her father proffering him a guinea if he 
would take it up again and send it to him in a box ; but 
her father would not comply with any such request. How- , 
ever, about ^fty jean ago, a party of 'great folk' from ' 
Yorkshire had it re-exhumed and took it with them to | 
Canon Hall, near Bamsley. Up to that time Little John's j 
cap was kept hanging by a chain in the church ; but even ! 
that the Groths just mentioned also took with them. Jenny ; 
remembers it all very well; and, with every other old < 
person in the village, has a particularly distinct recollec- ^ 
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tian of the green doth cap that hung in the diurch, and 
wUdi ereiybodj 'knew' to be Little Jdin's. 

''Hie church itself is well calculated to interest the 
traTcUer — there is something more than common about its 
monnmenta and its history. In it lies an dd English gen- 
deman of the name of Ejrey one of whose ancestors, it is 
said, saved William the Conqueror^s life on the field of 
Hastings, for which act the Conqueror, out of gratitude, 
robbed an old Saxon nobleman of extensiye possessions in 
diis ndghbouriiood, and very generoudy gave them to him. 
At one time seyen manors within sight of each other be- 
longed to seyen members of this family — ^to which I may 
perhaps make some future allusion. 

"A corpse was taken up in this place about sixty years 
sinoe, quite white, and pebnfied as hard as flint Jenny 
Sherd saw it reared «pr*^A/ in the church whilst the graye 
was preparing for its re-interment. It fell, howeyer, 
along the aisle, when its head broke off. Her father tried 
to cut a piece out of its back with a saw, to preserye as a 
relic; but the saw could not make the slightest incision.'' 

A few more remarks on the traditionary anecdotes 
relatiye to Bobin Hood and his assodates will appear 
as notes in the new piece of Biography. Mr. Bitson's 
life of him is so replete with scraps of songs and plays, 
proyerbs, epigrams, and ancient customs, in which 
hb name and memory occur; in tmth, he has so 
completely ransacked eyery old author for an allusion 
to his hero, that it seemed almost impossible to add 
to his researches; but there are seyeral fragments 
which have escaped eyen his notice, and which may 
not be inappropriate in filling up the extent of Bobin 
Hood's undoubted popularity. 
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After this prefatory sketch of what is intended to 
be enlarged opon in regard to the Life and Character 
of Bobin Hood, it may not be irrelevant to conclude 
with the reasons which induced the Editor to under- 
take this reprint, with several additions to the Bal- 
lads and Grarlands, written at various periods, and 
founded upon the exploits of our Hero and his 
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The Songs of every Nation must always be the most 
familiar as well as the most pleasing part of its poetry. 
They are uniformly the first fruits of the fancy and 
feeling of rude societies ; and even in the most civilized 
times are the chief and fisivourite poetry of the great 
body of the people. Their influence, therefore, upon 
the character of a country has been universally felt 
and acknowledged. 

** Among riide tribes,'' says a writer in one of oiir popu- 
lar reviews,* ** it is evident, that their songs most at first 
take their tone from the prevailing character of the people. 
Bat, even among them, it is to be observed, that, though 
generally expressive of the fiercest passions, they yet re- 
present them with some tincture of generosity and feelingy 
and may be r^arded as the first lessons and memorials of 
savage virtue. An Indian warrior, at the stake of torture, 
exults in wild numbers over the enemies who have fallen 
by his tomahawk, and rejoices in the anticipated ven- 
geance of his tribe ; but it is chiefly by giving expression 
to the loftiest sentiments of invincible courage and forti- 
tude, that he seeks to support himself in the midst of his 
torments. * I am brave and intrepid/ he exclaims ; ' I do 

* Edinburgh Review. 

1> 
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not fear death, nor any kind of torture ! He who fears 
them is a coward — he is less than a woman-— death is no- 
thing to him who has courage I' As it is thus the veiy 
hest parts of their actual character that are dwelt upon even 
in the harharous songs of savages, these songs must con- 
tribute essentially to the progress of refinement, by foster- 
ing and cherishing every germ of good feeling that is suc- 
cessively developed during the advancement of society. 
When selfishness b^ns to give way to generosity ; when 
mere animal courage is in some d^ree ennobled by feel- 
ings of patriotic self-devotion ; and, above all, when sensual 
appetite b^;ins to be purified into love ; it is then that the 
popular songs, by acquiring a higher character themselves, 
come to produce a still more powerful re-action upon the 
diaracter of the people. These songs, produced by the 
most highly gifted of the tribe, by those who feel most 
strongly, and express thdr feelings most hiqjpily, convey 
ideas of greats elevation and refinement, than are as yet 
familiar, but not so far removed from the ordinary habits 
of thinking as to be unintelligible. The hero, who devotes 
himsdf to death for the sake of his country, with a firm- 
ness as yet almost without example in the actual history 
of the race ; and the lover, who follows his mistress through 
every danger, and perfaiqps dies for her sake ; become ob- 
jects on whidi every one delights to dwell, and models 
which the braver and nobler spirits are thus incited to 
emulate. The songs of rude nations, accordingly, and 
those in whidi they take the greatest pleasure, are filled 
with die most romantic instances of courage, fidelity, and 
generosity; and it cannot be supposed that such delightful 
and elevating pictures of human nature can be constantly 
before the eyes of any people, without producing a great 
effect on their character." 
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The same considerations are applicable to the 
effects of popular Ballads, upon the most numerous 
classes of society, even in civilized nations. They, 
like the inhabitants of rude countries, have little but 
their songs to carry their fancy or their feelings be- 
yond the dull realities of life, and these stnuns thus 
occupy much of their attention, and have a propor- 
tionate effect upon their minds. They constitute, 
therefore, a powerful engine, either for good or eviL 
We can still remember their effect, at the beginning 
of the French Revolution, in working up the passions 
of the people to phrenzy and madness. While in- 
dulging in the most horrible excesses, they rent the 
air with the ^Ca ira'* or the * Carmagnole ;^ and there 
cannot be a doubt, that the bloody and ferodous 
strain of the songs that were put into their mouths, 
had no inconsiderable share in the most strange and 
sudden transformation in the character of a whole 
nation. A very opposite instance of the effect of 
song-writing, at the same period, is to be found in 
the works of Charles Dibdin, whose inimitable sea- 
songs have become, as it were, naturalized in the 
British navy. By seizing with exquisite skill the 
finest parts of what may be called the national cha- 
racter of our sailors ; their courage, generosity, and 
simplicity of heart; and embodying them in songs, 
wonderfully adapted, both to their tastes and those 
of more refined auditors, he succeeded in impressing 
on their minds such an admirable beau id^al of a 
British seaman, that it became, in no small degree, 
their endeavour to atUun a resemblance to it. Dibdin 
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was the Tyrtseus of modern times; and, like the 
Gredan burd^ well deserved the gratitude of his 
oonntry. 

Among the early collections of tiie ICstoric Ballads 
of England, none were certainly more popular, or 
y have continued so, than thoiM which relate to Bobin 
HooiK There are, it is true, no such spiritHBtirring 
stTMus in them {Ths LfUU Oette of Bobin Hood cer- 
tainly claims exemption) as in the martial ballad of 
The Percie and Douffku, the more familiarly reoc^ 
nired song of Okevy Cka»e, which moved Sir Philip 
^Sydney like the sound of a trumpet ;* and to a criti* 
dsm on which Addison devoted two numbers of the 
S^idator.^ But as truly national songs, illustrative 
of the manners and exploits of popular characters of 
by-gone days, there is no doubt, that those on Bobin 
Hood have exerted considerable influence over a lai^ 
portion of die community, in the games| which have 



* **! never heftid the old soog of Pereie and Domgiatf that I foand 
nol mj hetrt iiiofed more than with a tmmpet i and yet it is sung 
b«i bj some blinde crowder, with no rougher voice, than rode style } 
whidi bciii^ so well iqpparalled in the dust and oobwebof that nncivill 
age, what woiild it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Fin- 
darre V^Sir PkiBp 8ffdmtjf$ Drfemee of Foety, 

tN<M.70and7i. ''An ordinary Song or BaUad thai is the delight 
of the people cannot fidl to please all such readers as are not unqua- 
lified for Uie entertainment by their affectation or thdr ignoranoe ; 
and the reason is plain; because the same paintings of nature which 
reeommend it to the most odBnary reader, will appear beautifiil to 
^ most refined."— ^pwtefor, Na 70. 

X An acooont of the Biay Games, which there is no doubt origi- 
nated, if they were not instituted, in commemoration of the exploits 
of Bobin Hood and his companions, will form an article in the Ap* 
pendiz, with an illustrative engraving. 
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been instituted to his memory, in dramatic exhibitions, 
in sign-posts, and in innumerable rhymes, songs, and 
baUads, in commendation of him and his companions ; 
and they retain to the present day a strong hold upon 
the puUic mind and memory. 

Tliese ballads, until the b^inning of the last cen- 
tury, were {Minted in the old black letter type, and 
were mginally vended by persons who were capable of 
mnging them to some well-known tune, expressed at 
the b^inning, or on the title-page, and who, in Lon- 
don at least, did not wander about the streets fer that 
purpose; but they were sold in sheets by the penny 
chapmen* of those days. The error, as Anthony 
Munday calls it, of ballads becoming known in coun- 
try towns, after they had been ^ abusively chanted'' 

^ Ftmanf Oy w e i i , — ^The term ChtpmaD is now only naod for a 
piirdiaaer, one who makes bargains for purchase : but it anciently 
signified a sdler also \ bdng, properly, cei^pman, market-man, or 
cope-man,— one who barters with another. — See Nare»*$ Ghm. 

Tho following passage from 7%e Pletuami and Siaidf MoraUoftlm 
Three Lordee and Three LadUi of Lomdon^ 1590, will not be oat of 
place: 

«* Wea. What wares do you sell? 

** 9iwu Truly, child, I sell Ballades — soft — ^whose wares are these 
that are up aheady ? I paid rent for my standing, and other folkes 
wares shall be placed after mine ; this is wise, indeed ! 

** WiL O the fineness of the wares, man, deserve to hare good 
place. 

**8iaL They are fine, indeed; who sels them, can you tell? Is 
he free? 

" WiL Our maesters be; we wait on this ware, and yet wo are no 
diapmen. 

*' Sim, Chapmen ! no, that's true : for you are no men ; neither 
diapmen, nor chipmen, nor shipmen : but if ye be chappers, choppers, 
or chi]^pcrS|^ye are but chap boyes and chap-boyes,— ye are double." 
— Sig. B. 4. 
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in the streets of London, is noticed bj Braihwaite : 
^ Stale ballad-news, like stale fish, when it begins to 
smell of the panyer, are not for queasiestomacks. You 
most therefore imagine, that, by this tim^ they are 
cashiered the citie, and most now ride poast for the 
coontrie, where they are no less admired than a gyant 
in a pageant ; till at last they grow so common there 
too;, as every poor milk-maid can chant and chirpe it 
under her cow, which she useth as a harmlesse charme 
to make her let down her milke.*^ . 

The constant reprints of Bobin HiH)d*s Garland^ 
with the brief life of the celebrated hero attached, are 
evident marks of their still existing popularity* One 
of the latest writings of that lover of ballad literature, 
Allan Cunningham, was an article which recently 
Bppetaed in Knighfs Store of Knowledge, entitled 
BoUn Hoods Ballads. 

** These ballads, graphic as they are," says Mr. Cmming- 
ham, ** will by some be pronounced rude. We must ad- 
mit^ too^ diat they are often inharmonious and deficient in 
that sequence of sound, which critics in these our latter 
days desire ; but the eye, in the times when they were com- 
posed, was not called, as now, to the judgment seat ; and 
the ear — ior music accompanied, without overpowering, 
the words — was satisfied with anything like similarity of 
sound. The ballad-master was, therefore, little sdidtous 
about the flow of his words, the harmony of balanced 
quantities^ or the dink of his rhymes. His compositions, 
ddighting as they did our ancestors, sound rough and harsh 
in tiie educated ear of our own times ; for our taste is 



^ Chancter of a BaUad-mouger, m IFAtmziet, or a New Coat of 
Ckmmden, 12ao, 1631, sig. B, 4 rer. (Note to Kmd Hoar^t Drtam^ 
Perej Sodec/s FubGcations, No. XIV. p. 68.) 
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delicate in matters of amoothness and melody. They are, 
however, full of incident and human character ; they re- 
flect the manners and fedings of remote times ; they deli- 
neate mnch that the painter has not toached, and the hia- 
tcnrian forgotten ; they express, without acrimony, a sense 
of pablie injury, or of private wrong : nay, they sometimes 
▼entore into the r^^ms of fancy, and give pictures in the 
spirit of romance. A hearty relish for fighting, was fim ; 
a scorn of all that is skulking and cowardly ; a love of 
whatever is free, and manly, and warm-hearted ; a hatred 
of all oppressors, clerical and lay ; and a sympathy for 
those who loved a merry joke, either practical or spoken, 
distinguished the BaUad$ of Robin Hood. The personal 
character, as well as the history of the bold outlaw, is 
stamped on every verse." 

Sir John Hawkins, also, in alluding to Roiin Hood^s 
Garland, in his History ofMusicy makes the following 
remarks: 

^* Who was the author of this collection of songs, entitled { 
Rdnn HchkTs Garland^ no one has yet pretended to guess. 
As some of the songs have in them more of the spirit of 
poetry than others, it is probable that it is the work of 
various hands ; that it has from time to time been varied, 
and adapted to the phrase of the times, is certain. 

** The songs above mentioned, although many of them 
are devoid of historical truth, being, in short, metrical 
legends, were yet interesting enough to engage the atten- 
tion of the people ; for either the subject was of some dig- 
nity, or the catastrophe afiecting, or the poetry was level 
to the common apprehension : in short, they fell in with 
the popular humour ; and in this way only can we account 
for their transmission through a succession of ages, and 
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thenr existenee at the present time. Too oontemptaoiialy, 
tberefore, does the author of ITke Ario/Engiish Foeiry 
speak of our ancient songs and ballads^ when, comparing 
them to those grave and stately metres which he takes 
oecsskm to commend, he calls them. small and popular 
mosicksy song by those Cantabanqoiy upon benches and 
barrd-headsy where they have none other audience but 
those hojB or country fellows that pass by them in the 
streets^ or dse by blind harpers, or such like taveme-min- 
strdles, diat give a fit of mirth £ot a groat ; and their 
matters bdng for the most part stories of old time, as 
the Tale of Sir Topas, the Reparies of Bevii of Smak- 
ompiom^ and Cfytnme if the CUmgh^ and such other old 
romances, or historical rimes, made purposely iot the re- 
creation of the conufMm people at Christmasse diners and 
bridab^ and in tavemes and alehouses, and such other 
places of base resort; also^ they be used in carols and 
rounds, andsndi light or lascivious poems, which are com- 
monly more immediately uttered by these buffons or vices 
in l^syes, than by any other persons." 

Two of the most popular of our modem Romance 
writers, Sir Walter Scott and Mr. James, have also 
each of them interwoven the exploits of Bobin Hood 
and bis companions into their respective tales of 
Ivawko$ and Forest Days. The former in his dedi- 
csXoTf efnatle says, ^ I cannot but think it strange 
that no attonpt has been made to obtun an interest 
for the traditions and manners of Old England, similar 
to that whidi has been excited in behalf of those of 
our poorer and less celebrated neighbours. The 
Kendal green, though its state is more ancient, ought 
sorely to be as dear to our feelings as the variegated 
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tartans of tlie North. The name of Bobin Hood, if 
duly conjured with, should raise a spirit as soon as 
that of Bob Boy ; and the patriots of England deserve 
no less their renown in our modem circles, than the 
Bmoes and Wallaces of Caledonia.^ 

Between the characters of Bobin Hood and that 
of Bob Boy, in Sir Walter Scott's celebrated novel, 
a strong similarity has been remarked by many 
writers. And to a certain extent the remark is 
accurate. The individuals, or outlaws, as they are'\ 
commonly called, who, without rank or fortune (for 
that Bobin Hood was Earl of Huntingdon or de- 
scended from a noble family will be shewn to be mere 
fiction) could for thirty or forty years set all laws at 
defiance; and who, though obnoxious to the sove- 
reign or the government, not merely as breaking its 
laws, but as rebels and traitors, and at deadly feud 
with the great men on whose property they lived, 
could rerist all their power, elude all their stratagems, 
without being ever overwhelmed by superior force, or 
betrayed by the treachery of companions (taken as 
many of them were from the least trustworthy of 
society), must have been men of extraordinary talents ; 
and, although branded with great vices, yet possessed 
of many virtues. They must have been the first, in 
order to play their own parts well; the second, in 
order to retun the fidelity of their associates. 

In this age of antiquarian research, several Le- 
gends, Ballads, or Songs, have been discovered since 
Mr. Bitson published his Collection, in two volumes, 
in 1795, prefaced with a Life of Bobin Hood ; and in 

E 
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regard to their hero, recent criricism and enquiry 
ha¥e likewise shewn, that the particalars of his ''birth, 
parentage, and education," generally received as ge- 
nuine, are many of them founded in fiction, and that 
a nearer approach to his true history may now be 
mndfi» 

Mr. Bitscm'^s attempt to perpetuate the belief that 
Bobin Hood was of noble birth, a descendant from 
Bobert Earl of Huntingdon, or Huntington, as Mr. 
Bitson writes; and the authenticity of the pedigree^ 
which he quoted from Dr. Stukde/s Palmographia 
BrUanniea (No. IL p. 115) in support thereof, were 
the subject of controversy immediately after his Life 
o/BoUm Hood appeared.* Upon this Life, it cannot 
be dolled that Mr* Bitson exerted his accustomed 
diligence, in collecting every passage from every book 
he could find, whether MS. or printed, in which his 
hero 18 mentioned. Nor did his sneers at the Chris- 
tiim's belief of miracles, and at the Christian priest^ 
hood, so insidiously interwoven into tiie Life, in his 
foolish endeavour to exalt the character of Bobiu 
Hood beyond those qualities of bravery, generosity, 
and fiiithfiilnesfl, which his adherents and admirers 
might fiurly be allowed to ascribe to him, escape the 
indignant reprehension of the critics of that day. 

For the forgoing reasons, and many others which 
might eauly be adduced, it may not unreasonably be 
presumed, that the public taste in regard to Bobin 



* Vide Articles in the Genlfamm'f Magazime, hy Mr. Gougb, Mr. 
Pegge, &e. &e. ; one of which is giy«i al length as a note in the 
editof^s abridgement of Bitson's JUfe of Bobin Hood. 
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Hood, and the Ballads relating to him, is not yet 
satiated: but that readers may still be found, who \ 
feel an interest in his character, and who may be 
gratified with the perusal of a more complete work 
than has yet appeared. 

Another inducement to undertake the present pub-^ 
lication, arose from the following circumstances : 

From one of that celebrated Bibliopolist, Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe's Catalogues, always replete with rare 
manuscripts and books, the editor purchased the fol- 
lowing article with others, in the hand-writing of 
Peck, the Historian of Stamford, editor of the Desi-- 
deraia Curiosa, &c. &c. ; another of which was part 
of Peck's MS. of his edition of Milton, hereafter 
noticed. 

'*No. 1122. — ^BoBiN Hood. — A collection of songs re- 
lating to the exploits of this famous outlaw and his merry 
companions, with notes, shewing the variations and illus- 
trations of the local terms used, entirely in the neat auto^ 
graph of F. Pedc, the Stamford historian." 

Haidng ^ven this manuscript a cursory perusal, it 
was placed upon the same shelf with Percy, Bitson, 
and other collectors of Ballads relative to the same 
personage ; where it remidned until the recent esta- 
blishment in London of ''the Percy Society,'' of 
which the editor had become a member. From the 
nature of the publications issued by this society, he 
was induced to re-peruse the manuscript, in the hope 
that he might find its contents worthy of its notice, 
recollecting there were some ballads in it, which were 
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neither In Percy^s Beliqties^ nor In Bltson^s Bobin 
Hood, Much of the matter was submitted to some 
members of the Council of the Percy Society, who 
informed the editor it was approved, as a desirable 
ad£t]on to their publications. Circumstances have 
nnce occurred, particularly the length to which the 
volumes wiU extend, the expense of the wood-cuts, 
&c, which have induced the editor to make it a 
distinct publication, and to take the responsibility and 
risk upon himself. The manuscript was found to be 
sadly imperfect ; but It was evident that Mr. Peck had 
made the coQection with a view to a new and enlarged 
editioa ofBoUn ffooffs Garland. There is no title 
to the manuscript; but it will presently be seen that 
Mr. Peck compiled it in 1735. Mr. Peck died July 9, 
1743. The manuscript, therefore, is prior to the 
publication of Dr. Percy's Beliques, in which are 
several relating to Robin Hood, with critical remarks 
upon them ; the first edition of the Beliqueo bearing 
date 1765. The manuscript, also, was written earlier 
than Mr. Bltson^'s publication, which appeared in 
1795. It commences with the following '^ Verses,^ 
which vary in most of the editions of the Garlands 
which the editor has seen, in relation to the number 
of ballads which they contain. The " verses'" are 
usually addressed ^ To all Gentlemen Archers.'' Mr. 
Peck entities them *^ Preliminaries'^ ; and it will be 
seen, that the number of ballads, which in no printed 
edition exceed twenty-seven, were, in Mr. Peck's 
cdlection. Intended to amount to three-score. 
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"PRELIMINARIES. 
**To «U Gentlemen Archers. 

1. 
«* These BeOads ha^e been long <mt of repair; 

Four; sixteen; twentj-four,* songs, all th* aooonnt :| 
Tel now at last^ by due industrious care, 
The twenty-four to full three score amount ; 
Which huge additions needs must please, we know. 
All th' ingenious Teomen of the Bow. ^ 

2. 
*«To read how Robin Whood, and Little Jahn,§ 
Scarlet, Stukeley, Midge, Clifton, bold and free. 
With other Outlaws, brarely play'd the Man, 

When they did rdgn beneath the greenwood tree. 
Priests parted with their gold t' increase their store. 
But ne?er would they rob or wrong the poor." 

The maniMcripty after this leaf on which the *'Pre- 
Uminaries" is written, jumps at once to Song or Bal- 
lad 50, which is one contained in Bitson (Song 19, 
YoL iL) and in the common editions of the Garla/nds ; 
the titl^ lAtUe John and the Beggan. It differs very 
materially from Bitson's, who professes to have 
taken his from a black-letter copy in Anthony 
Wood's collection. II It is preceded by an ^^aigu- 

■-■—I ■ • ' 1 '^- — T 

^ Fidle Bitson, second edition, preface, p. 98. 

t The first edition of these Ballads, and several others after it (as 
I take it), consisted <mly of four songs ; from four, they afterwards 
got up to sixteen ; from sixteen to twenty-four.— JVble bff Mr, Peck, 

X Anno MDocxxxT. — IIM, 

§ Jahn, for John, Yorkshire. — Ibid, 

I In the present edition will be found three different versions of 
aBaUad with this title. This by Mr. Peck; that published by Mr. 
Bitson, and one from a Garland in the Bodleian library, totally dif- 
ferent from these, and extended into two parts. 
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ment** on the contents of the song; as arc all the 
others, with numerous notes by Mr* Peck. What 
were the subjects of the preceding forty-nine ballads 
which Mr. Peck had collected, it is impossible to 
ascertain, unless the missing leaves in the MS. in the 
editor^s possession should ever come to light. The 
title and subject of 47, 48, and 49, are however inci- 
dentally alluded to in what Mr. Peck styles ''the 
editor^s conclusion," ^'opening,^^ as he says, ''a most 
curious piece of secret history, couched in Songs 47^ 
48, 49, under the disgmsed names of Bobin Whood 
and Saladin the Saracen.'*^ This conclusion will be 
given entire. 

Upon shewing this manuscript to Mr. Bimbault, 
(not only the indefatigable secretary of the Percy 
Society, but a diligent and accurate purveyor to it of 
some of the most curious pieces it has published), he 
urged the editor to make further investigation into 
the origin and contents of the Grarlands^ and to 
endeavour to recover the missing leaves of the manu-> 
script From Mr. Thorpe, the editor has been un- 
able to ascertdn from whose possession the document 
came into his hands ; nor have the various enquiries 
made after the missing leaves in other quarters 
brought them to light. But the editor has been led 
into further research, and to the perusal of numerous 
collections of ballads, in which he has found some 
ancient ones relative to Robin Hood, which are not 
in Ritson, as well as some modem ones scattered in 
several publications, not unworthy to be brought Into 
a collected form. 
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Six of the ballads in the MS. do not appear, from 
any remarks of Mr. Peck, to have been selected by 
him from any written or printed collection. On the 
contrary, it seems highly probable, from the various 
interlineations he has made, that they are imitations 
by himself of the ballad style, and that he had altered 
and adapted those which had been published in the 
Garlands to his own taste and fancy. In the account 
of Mr. Peck in Nicholses Literary Anecdotes^ (voL i. 
p. 507 et seq.) enumerating not only his printed 
works, but many which he had prepared for the press, 
he appears to have been the writer of several occa- 
sional poems, and of one upon a sacred subject, — 
^* Saul and Jonathan.^ The following specimen of 
his poetry, which forms the conclusion of his prefiu^ 
to the second volume of the Desiderata Curiasay shews 
the versatility of his style, as well as his fondness for 
antiquarian lore. 

''I shall conclude this preface," he says, *'with 
the following lines upon the picture of time, as ex- 
pressed in my title-page : 

^ Teabs are the Teeth of Time, which sofUj eat, 
And wear out curious books in manusciipL 
YiBM is his ScTTHB, wherewith he downe doth mow, 
Ten Uioasand pretious volumes at a blow. 
Blest printing best of all his rage withstands* 
And often chains his feet, and ties his hands. 
Keseued from whom here yarious authors meet. 
And all united form a splendid treat 
So numVous flowers in one rich nosegajr joyn. 
And still more fragrant smell and brighter shine. 

** Scribebam die meo butrico^ 

" rV Id. Mau. MDCCxxxv." 
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That Mr. Peck did not confine himself to imita- 
tions of ballads^ but attempted to palm off works of a 
higher kind of poetical composition as the labour 
of others, is discovered in a singular species of forgery, 
it may be called, not inferior to that of Lauder, or of 
Chatterton and Ireland of a more recent date. The 
editor here alludes to ''The Baptistes, a sacred 
dramatic Poem, as written in Latin by Mr. Gboroe 
Buchanan, translated into English by Mr. John 
Milton, and first published in 1641 Ijf order of the 
HmuB of Commom. London, printed 1740." (Vide 
Peck's Milton, 4to.) 

Upon the announcement of this poem, and Mr. 
Peck ascribing the translation of it to Milton, bishop 
Waiburton at once detected the impontion, and sent 
the following caustic remarks in a letter to Dr. 
Birch, which will be found in Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes^ toI. v. p. 645 : 

''Peck's advertisement has been an inexhaustible fund 
of mirth in this place [Newark] ; and I don't doubt but 
oor good friend 'hli. Ray has had his share of it. He 
seems to have had a design of confirming what I said of 
the poem, that it was his own, when he says that, being 
his own property, he will give the reasons that induced 
him to pitch upon Milton for the author ; which implies, 
that being his own property, he had a right to give it to 
whom he {leased, and he pitched upon Milton as the man 
most in his favour, whilst he was writing blank verse. 
But his joining Herod the Great to it, which is undoubt- 
edly his own, ascertains the property ; a poem as well as 
a man being to be known by his company. On which I 
will venture to pronounce condemnation in due form of 
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law ; thai ii shall return from whence it came. From a 
donghilly he sajs^ he received it, and to a danghill it shall 
go, let him print upon as stiff paper as he pleases. In this 
case I am as dear and positive as the famous Etymologist,* 
who said he not only knew from whence words came, but 
whither thej were going." 



It only remains to add a few lines on what is in- 
tended to constitute thiH edition of Kobin Hood. 

In regard to his Biography, in addition to what has 
inddently been related in this preface, in order that 
a proper judgment may be formed between Mr. Rit- 
aon'a account of him, and that which will be extracted 
from the article in the London and Wetmtmiter Be- 
vUw, before alluded to, there will be inserted, — 

1. An abridgement of Mr. Bitson's Life of Bobin 
Hood, and of his long notes. 

2. Extracts from M. Thierry's History, and an 
abridgement of the article in the above-named 
Beview. 

3. The Legend of the Lytett Geste. 

4. A reprint of the MS. Life of Bobin Hood in the 
British Museum (BibL Sloane, 715), recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Thome, in his Collection of Bomanee$^ 
will be inserted in an Appendix, with other docu- 
mentsu 

These articles, it is conndered, will render the 
transactions in the life of Bobin Hood more complete 
than they have yet appeared, and exhibit his charac- 

♦ Dr. Bentley. 
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ter in a far more estimable light than that in which it 
has hitherto been generally held. 

These materials will form the first volume. 

Several manuscript and black-letter fragments of 
legendary poetry recently discovered; — ^the ballads 
and songs in Mr. Bitson*s collection; — ^those in the 
various editions of the Grarlands which have fallen 
under the editor^s notice, together with a selection of 
ballads from Mr. Peck^s MS., and some of more mo- 
dem date, not hitherto brought into any collection, 
will constitute the second volume. 

As the distant residence of the Editor has precluded 
him firom having constant and ready access to those 
delightful storehouses of ancient and modem literar 
ture, Ae British Museum, the Bodleian, Ashmolean, 
and Pepysian collections, and to the several collegiate 
libraries in Oxford and Cambridge, he has been 
obliged, in many instances, to content himself with 
references to a small library of his own ; availing 
Imnself of transient visits to Oxford, the place of his 
birth (where from his venerable parent* he imbibed 
a love for literature), and of occasional references, 
through his friends, to libraries elsewhere : — labour- 
ing under these disadvantages, he is consdous that 
numerous errors and deficiencies will be discovered 
by critical eyes in the following pages, for which he 



* Hie Ber. Jolm Gntdi, M.A., nuuiy years Registrar of the Uni- 
venitjr, editor of the OtOeeitttiea Cttriota^ 2 toU. Svo, 1781 ; and of 
Anthooj Wood's HhHorif and AtUiquitie$ of the Unheniiy of Oxford^ 
5 vols. 4to, 1786, &c. 
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must crave the indulgence of more learned and for- 
tunate delvers in ballad lore. 

There can be no apology necessary for concluding 
these prefatory remarks with the following appro- 
priate ballad, which forms the prologue to an 8vo. 
volume, published in 1825, entitled '^ London in the 
Olden Time ; or Tales to illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of the Inhabitants, from the Twelfth to 
the Sixteenth Century." By an anonymous writer : 

^^^]^ ®\im ^tme. 

** The olden time ! aye, the olden time ! 
Tho' wild the fable, though rude the rhyme, 
Oh ! dear is a tale of the olden time* 
Those times of marvel and mystery, 
Those times we never again may see ; — 
When life was a wild and gorgeous dream, 
A meteor glancing with fitful beam ; 
When the Knight prick'd forth with his lance in rest, 
To far distant lands at his ladye*s behest ; 
When the Templar rush'd to the Holy Land ; 
When the Troubabour wander*d with harp in hand ; 
When the rosy Garland of gay Provence 
Wreath'd bloomingly round the warrior's lance ; 
When the Outlaw dwelt 'neath the green-wood tree, 
Chasing the red deer merrily ; 
And England's yeomen battled stour 
On the fields of Cressy and Azincour. 

^* The olden time ! aye, the olden time ! 
Though harsh the diction, tho' quaint the rhyme, 
Oh ! dear's the romaunt of the olden time ! 
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For all was then bright, and strangey and new ; 
And nought was certain, yet all aeem'd true ; 
And troth was faUe^ and fiction dreat 
Her witchiiig j^iantoma in truth's own vest : 
The gdUin bestrode the midnight blast ; 
The shrouded ghost thro' the dpister past ; 
And forms of beantj snrpassinglj fair 
Spread their gossamer wings on the viewless air ; 
And spirits firom heaven and angels bright 
Bose with daialing sheen on the hermit's sight ; 
And faeiy maids bore the brave knight awaj 
To live in jojaance and youth for aje. 

" Yea, dear are the faUes of olden time ! 
So sweetly witching, so rudely sublime 
Are the strange, wild marvels of olden time. 
F<»* the sage would his mighty tome unfold. 
While heroes, and sages, and monarchs of old. 
And forms of unearthly beauty would pass, 
.Beaming in light o'er his charmed glass ; 
And his was the power that unlock'd the store 
Of knowledge and might, which the Magi of yore 
Had snatch'd firom the demons ; and his the skill 
With pure gold, from rude dross, his alembic to fill ; 
Whfle the chalice of immortality 
Gleam'd enddngly fair to his gifted eye ; 
While earth and ocean, and heaven and hell. 
Lay open before the mighty spell. 
And the stars in their course kept vratch sublime ; — 
Oh ! high were the visions of olden time ! 



(C 



But all hath pass'd, — and the half-eras'd stone. 
The ivy-wreath'd cdumn nodding alone, 
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The oriel window's rich tracerj, 

The cloister's delicate imageiy) 

The (Knntless lance, and the rusted Bword^ 

The crumbling parchment's cherish'd hoard 

Of awful signsy rich with mjsterj 

Of cabala, or deep aldiemj, — 

And the missal with fadeless coloors still bright. 

Or the time-worn scotcheon of once-fam'd knight, 

Or the rode minstrel's half-lost rhyme^ 

Is all to OS of the olden time ; 

Save those visions so witching, so wild, and high, 

That rise when we muse upon days gone by. 

** And therefore, most dear art then to me, 
(Md Troynouvant ; for I ne'er can see 
Thine andent bridge, nor thy mystie stone. 
Nor list the mellow and dlvery tone 
Of the bells of St. Mary Overy; 
Nor that history-teeming stmctore see. 
Thine age-Ueach'd tower, nor thy civic hall. 
Nor the min'd fragments of thy wall. 
Nor thy Tem^^br^s time-worn effigies, — 
But pageants of elder days round me rise. 
Romance resumeth her whilom reign ; 
Thine age-past glories beam bright again ; 
And the pride and pomp of chivalry 
In vanishing beauty fleet swiftly by. 

** And as the minstrel in slumber bound, 
lasted sweet music stealing around. 
Awaking, essay'd to catch that strain 
Of unearthly sweetness, but all in vain ; 
Yet, still with weak hands the chords would try, 
Of that magic and heaven-bom melody ; 



Thus, so sweet, bat so matchless, to nte appears 

Hij faerie-bright Tision of loog-put yean ; 

And thtu, though aU sltilleM, with powen too scant, 

Would I traee tbj fleet shadows, old IVojiioovant, 

And shew thee, as witt^iing, as nridlj bri^t^ 

As then risest at timea to inj eager sighL 

Alas I alas I I maj never braid 

A gariand wdl worthj to crown thj head : 

Yet, tho' scant and tho' rode the ofiMng be^ 

The beat that I may woold I bring to thee." 




THE 

LIFE OF ROBIN HOOD, 

ABRIDGED FROM THAT BY MR. RFTSON, 

WITH N0TB8 BT HIM AND THE 
PRESENT EDITOR. 
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Bepobe makmg use of the aathorities upoo which a. 
new account of the Parentage, date of Birth, and 
Character of Bosra Hood is intended to be grounded, 
and to which reference has been niade in the Editor's 
Preface, a brief notice of the sonrcea of information 
poesesaed. b; hia former biographers cannot be irre- 
leran^ if sot absolutely necessaiy, to remore in the 
present daj old {veposBeBmons and prejndioea. 

For thia purpose an Abridgement of bis Life by 
Ur. Ktson, and of the copious Notes which ttccom- 
pat^ it, is of importance ; allusion being made therein, 
particularly in the Notes, to almost every circum- 
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stance that had then been written or published by 
him rektive to the Hero and his companions, even 
to alluaons to his name. 



/'It win scarcely be expected,'^ says Mr. Bitson» in the 
commencement of tilus Lifb, ^tiiat any one should be 
able to fdter an anihentic narratiTe of the life and trans- 
actions of this extraordinaiy peiraonage. The times in 
which he lived, iSbe mode of life he adopted, and the 
silence or loss of contemporary writer^ are cireamstances 
sofficiendy favooiable, indeed, to romance, but altogether 
inimical to historical truth. (Naie a.) The reader must, 
tberefcMre, be contented with such a detail, however scanty 
or imperfect, as a aealous pursuit of the sulgect enables 
one to gbie ; andwhidi, though it may fidl to satisfy, may 
posdbly serve to amuse. 

** No assistance has been derived from the labours of 
his professed biographers (b) ; and even the indostrious 
Sir John Hawkins, from whom the public might have ex- 
pected ample gratification upon the subject, acknowledges 
that ' the history of this popular hero is but little known, 
and all the scattered fragments concerning him, could 
they be brought together, would fall far short of satisfying 
sodi an enquirer as none but real and authenticated facts 
win content' * We must,' he says, 'take his story as we 
find it' He ^accordingly gives us nothing but two or 
dvee trite and trivial extracts, with which every one at 
an curious about the sulject was as weU acquainted as 
himself (c> 1% b not, at the same time, pretended that 
die present attempt promises more than to bring together 
die scattered fragments to which the learned historian 
attudes. Thia^ however, has been done, according to the 
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best of the compiler's information and abilities ; and the 
result is, with a due sense of the deficiency of both, sub- 
mitted to the reader's candour. 

" Robin Hood," Mr. Bitson then proceeds to assert, 
** was bom at Locksley, in the county of Nottingham (d), 
in the reign of king Henry II, and about the year of 
Christ IIGO (b). His extraction was noble, and his tmtf 
Bame Bobbet Fitzooth, which vulgar pronunciation 
easily corrupted into Robin Hood (f.) He is frequently 
styled, and commonly reputed to have been, Eael of 
HmniNGDON ; a title to which, in the latter part of his 
life^ at least, he actually appears to have had some sort of 
pretension (o). In his youth he is reported to have been 
of a wild and extravagant disposition ; insomuch that, his 
inheritance being consumed or forfeited by his excesses, 
and his person outlawed for debt, either from necessity or 
chmoe he sought an asylum in the woods and forests, with 
which, immense tracts, especially in the northern parts of 
the kingdom, were at that time covered (h). Of these he 
diiefly affected Bamsdale in Yorkshire, Sherwood in Not- 
tinghamshire, and, according to some, Plompton-park, in 
Cumberland (i). Here he either found, or was after- 
wards jcnned by, a number of persons in similar circum- 
stances: 

' Such as the fbry of niigoyemed youth 
Thrust from the company of awful men ;* 

who appear to have considered and obeyed him as their 
duef or leader, and of whom his principal favourites, or 
those in whose courage and fidelity he most confided, 
were. Little John (whose surname is said to have been 
Naihr\ William Scadlock (Scathelock or Scarlet)^ 
George a Green, pinder (or pound-keeper) of Wake- 
field, Much, a miller's son, and jbl certain monk or friar 
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ntmed Tuck (j.) He is likewise said to have been 
aeoompanied in his retreat bj a female of whom he 
was enamoured^ and whose real or adopted name was 
Mabiah(k). 

^ His eompanj, in process of time, consisted of a hun- 
dred archers ; men, says Migor, most skilful in battle, 
whom four times that nnmber of the boldest fellows dmrst 
not attack. His manner of recmiting was somewhat sin- 
gular ; for, in the w<nrds of an old writer (l), * wherao- 
erer he heard of any that were of annsnal strength and 
* hardiness' he would desgyse himself, and rather tiban 
fiiKyle, go lyke a begger to become aoqaaynted with than ; 
and, after he had tryed them with fyghting, neyer giye 
them oTcr tyl he had used means to drawe [them] to lyre 
after his fashion,' a practice of which numerous instancea 
are recorded in^ die more common and popfolar aonga,* 
where, indeed, he seldom fails to receive a sound beating* 
In shooting with the long bow, which they duefly prac- 
tised, * they excelled all the men of the land ; though, as 
occasion required, they had also other weapons.' 

** In these fcMrests, and with this company, he for many 
years reigned like an independent sovereign ; at perpetual 
war, indeed, with the king of England, and all his sulgeets, 
with an exception, however, of the poor and needy, and 
sodi as were ' desolate and oppressed,' or stood in need of 
his protection. When molested, by a superior force, in 
one places he retired to another, still defying the power of 
what was called law and government, and making hia 
enemies pay dearly, as well for their q^en attacks, as fmr 
tiieir dandestine treadiery. It is not, at the same time^ 
to be cooduded that he must, in this opposition, have been 
guilty of manifest treason or rebellion ; as he most cer- 
tainly can be justly charged with neither. An outlaw, in 
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those times, being deprived of protection, owed no alle- 
giance : ^ his hand was against ereiy man, and every man's 
hand ligainst him/ These forests, in shorty were his ter- 
ritories ; those who acocm^Muiied and adhered to him, his 
sabjecto: 

' The wbild was not hii friend, ftor the worid*8 law :' 

and what better title King Richard cooM pretend to the 
territory and people of England than Robin Hood had to 
the dominion of Bamsdale or Sherwood, is a question 
hombly submitted to the consideration of the political 
philoec^her. 

^ The deer with which the royal forests then aboonded 
(every Norman tyrant being, like Nimrod, ^a mighty 
hunter before the Lord'), would afford our hero and his 
eompanioiis an ample supply of food throughout the year; 
and of fuel, for dressing their venison, or for the other 
purposes of life, they could evidently be in no want. The 
rest of their necessaries would be easily procured, partly 
by taking what they had occasion for from the wealthy 
passenger, who traversed or approached their territories, 
and partly by conmierce with the neighbouring villages or 
great towns. 

** It may be readily imagined that such a life, during 
great part of the year at leasts and while it continued free 
from the alarms and apprehensions to which our foresters, 
aoe would suppose, must have been too frequently subject, 
might be sufficiently pleasant and desirable, and even de- 
serve the compliment which is paid to it by Shakspeare, 
in his comedy of As You Like It (act i. scene 1), where, 
on Oliver's asking, 'Where will the old duke live?* 
Qiaries answers, ' They say he is already in the forest of 
Arden, and a many merry men with him ; and there they 
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fire like the old Robin Hood of England; and fleet 
liie time carelesslj as they did in the golden world.' Their 
gaDant cfaie^ indeed, may be presumed to have frequentlj 
cxdaimed with the banished Valentine, in another plaj of 
tfie same aathor ( Tvfo Gendemen of Verona) : 

* How use doth breed ft habit in a mull 
This shadowy detert, unfreqiieiited woods, 
I better brook than floniishing people^townt: 
Here can I tit alone^ unaeeii of any. 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tone my distresses, and record my woes.* 

Their mode of life, in short, and domestic economy, of 
which no authentic particulars have been even tradition- 
ally preserved, are more easily to be guessed at than der 
scribed. They have^ nevertheless, been elegantly sketched 
by the animating pendi <^ an excellent, though n^lected, 
poet. 

[Mr. Ritson here quotes a well-known passage of up- 
wards of fifty lines from Drayton's Pofyolbian, song xxv].» 
relative to Bobin Hood's mode of life in conjunction with 
his companions ; the particulars of which Drayton had no 
doubt collected from the popular songs and legends of the 
day; commencing with 

** The merry pranks he play'd, wonld ask an age to tell. 
And the adTentnres strange that Bobin Hood befeU," &c.] 

** That our hero and his companions, while they lived in 
the woods, had recourse to robbery for their better support, 
is neither to be concealed nor to be denied. Testimonies 
to this purpose, indeed^ would be equally endless and un- 
necessary. Fordun, in the fourteenth century, calls him/ 
*Ulefawkms8imussieearkUy** that most celebrated robber; 

• ^'Famosus" is of eraf report; ctUbraUd robber is therefore bad 
transbuion ; and '^sicarios*' is cuttkroaL 
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Major terms him and Little John, *famaiUsimi la- 
irones* Bat it is to be remembered, according to the 
confession of the latter historian, that, in these exertions 
of flower, he took awaj the goods of rich men onlj, never 
killing anj person, unless he was attacked or resisted ; that 
he would not suflfer a woman to be maltreated ; nor ever 
took anjthing from the poor, but charitably fed them with 
the wealth he drewfrom the abbots. *1 disapprove,' sajs 
he, 'of the rapine of the man ; but he was the most hu* 
mane, jmd the prince of all robbers.' In allusion, no 
doubt, to this irregular and predatory course of life, he has 
had the honour to be compared to the illustrious Wallace^ 
the champion and deliv^'er of his country ; and that, it is 
not a little remarkable, in the latter^s own time (m). 

[Mt. Bitson then, in allusion to the aversion which 
Bolnn Hood Is popularly recorded to have entertained 
against bishops, abbots, priests, and monks, cannot resist 
the temptation to indulge in his well known derision of 
Christianity ; and having quoted from Fordun a very ex- 
traordinary escape of Robin Hood, which that writer attri- 
butes to his perseverance in hearing mass, &c ; Mr. B^ 
thus descants upon it : ** They whiD deride the mirades of 
Moses or Mahomet, are at full liberty no doubt to reject 
those wrought iii favour of Bobin Hood." This indecent 
and unnecessary sneer against the Christian belief in mi- 
rades, for Mahomet never pretended to woi^ any, adda 
one more to the innumerable proofs of how restless and 
uneasy a sensation is the disbelief of religious truth. As 
there are similar reflections also levelled at magistrates 
and other respectable members of the conmiuni^, this part 
of the life may well be passed over ;] which Mr. R. thus 
coDdudes : 

** Having, for a long series of years, maintained a sort 
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of independent aovereigntj, and set kings^ judges^ and 
mag ist rates at defiance, a proclamation was published (n), 
dfering a considerable reward for bringing him in either 
dead or alive ; which, howeyer, seems to haye been prodoc- 
tiye of no greater soooess than former attempts for that 
purpose. At length, the infinnities of dd age increasing 
1900 him {o\ and denroos to-be reUeyed, in a fit of side- 
MSB» bj being let Uood^'haiqypUed for that purpose to the 
prioress of dkkjs irannery in Yiwkshire^ his rdation 
(women, particularlj . religious women, being in those 
times somewhat better skilled in suigery than the sck is 
at |»esent), bj whom he was treacherouslj suffered to 
bleed to death. This event happened on the 18th of No- 
vember 1247, being the thirty-first year of Cng Henry 
m, and (if the date assigned to his birth be correct) about 
tiie eig^bty-seventh of his age. He was interred under 
soBM trees at a short distance from the house ; a stone 
beiiq^ |daeed over his grave^ with an inscription to his 
memoiy (r). 

^ Such was the end of Robin Hood ; a man, who, in a 
barbarous age, and under a complicated tyranny, displayed 
a qnrit of fireedom and independence which has endeared 
him to the common people, whose cause he maintained (for 
an opposition to tjrranny is the cause of the peo^), and, 
in spite of the malicious endeavours of pitiful monks, by 
whom history was consecrated to the crimes and follies of 
titled ruffians and sainted idiots, to suppress all record of 
his patriotic exertions and virtuous aets^ will render his 
■ameimmortaL 



'Domjiigmiiioiitbi^eryflimoediimpiaeis anuibit, 
DuDMiae thymo ptaoratnr apei, dam rore dawbe. 
Semper hoDos, nomenque tamn, landesqiie manebont.* 

** Widi respect to his personal diaracter, it is sufficiently 
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evident that he was active, brave» prudent, patient ; po9« 
sessed of uncommon bodilj strength, and considerable 
military skill; just, generous, benevolent, faithful, and 
beloved or revered bj his followers or adherents for his 
exoeOent and amiable qualities. Fordun, a priest, extols 
hia piety; Major (as we have seen) pronounces him the 
moat hnmane and the prince of all robbers ; and Camden, 
whose testimonj is of some weight, calls him, ^pnednmem 
araCummcM,' die gentlest of thieves.* As proofs of his , 
mdvenNd and singukr popular!^: his storj and exploits 
have been made the subject as well of various dramatic 
exhibitioiis (s) as of innumerable poems, rhymes, songs, 
and ballads (s) : he has given rise to divers proverbs (t) ; 
and to swear by him, or some of his companions, appears 
to have been a usual practice (u) : his songs have been 
duuited on the most solemn oocasioos ; his service aome^ 
times preferred to the word of GM (v): he may be 
regarded as the patron of archery ; and, though not actu- 
ally canonized (a situation to which the miracles wrought 
in his favour, as well in his lifetime as after his death, 
and the supernatural powers he is, in some parts, sup- 
posed to have possessed, give him an indisputable claim), 
he obtained the principal distinction of sainthood, in having 
a festival allotted to him, and solemn games instituted in 
hooour cX his memory, which were celebrated till the latter 
end of the sixteenth century (w) ; jiot by the populace only, 
but by kings or princes and grave magistrates, and that as 

* The prince of all robbers is andoabtedly Bobin Hood. ^ But 
Bobiu," says Sir Walter Soott, ^ will stOl remain < the gentlest of 
thieiree.' He aeted upon a larger aeale, or in opposition to a larger 
injustice, to a whole political system. He 'shook tiie superflux to 
the poor, and shewed tiie heayens more just"* — Gilbert of the JFkiU 
Hamd^ Mmatrdt^ of the SeottUk Border, ToL L p. 21. 

H 



i 
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waD in SeotUnd m in England ; being oonndend, in tibe 
ibtmer centniy, of the highest pc^tical importance, and 
wtutitl to the civil and rdigioaB liberties of the people, 
the efibrts of goreniment to BOppreaa them froqnentlj pro- 
dneiiig tumult and inmrrection : hia bow, and one of his 
tnowa, hia chair, his o^ and me of his slippers, irere 
pvesffvod with peculiar TeneralifHi, till within the present 
ce n t or y ; and not onlj places which afforded faim secnrity 
cr amusement, but even die well at which he quenched hia 
llnnt, still retain his name, — a name which, in the ™'1fll4» 
of the present eaitary, was conferred as an hononrable 
distinclion npcm the prime minister of the king of Mada- 
gascar, (r) 

** After his deadi, his omnpsny was dispersed (x). ffia- 
•017 is silent in particulars ; all that we can, therefore^ 
learn is, tiwt the honour of Little JtAn'a deatb and bnrial 
is emtraided for hj liral nations (z) : that his grave con- 
tinned ki^ * oeMgJoos tor the yielding of eaeellent whet- 
stooes ^ and that some oC his descendants, of the name of 
Ni^lbr, wliich he himself bore, and they &om him, were 
in being so late as the last century." 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

RBFBBRED TO IN THE FOREGOING UFB BT MB. BIT80N, 

mam some bt the editob. 



(a) In Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, yoL vL JE^noy 
am Bomamee^ p. 160, is the following paragraph, which 
oiore aocuratelj defines the distinction between romance 
and historical truth, than that here drawn bj Mr. Bitson: 

^^ The progress of romance keeps pace with that of so- 
cietj, which cannot long exist, even in the simplest state, 
withoot exhibiting some specimens of this attractiYe style 
(^ composition. It is not meant bj this assertion, that in 
early ages such narratives were invented, as in modem 
timea^, in the character of mere fiction, devised to b^uile 
the leisore of those who have time enough to read and 
attend to them. On the contrary, romance and real his- 
tory have the same common origin. It is the aim of the 
fermer to maintain as long as possible the mask of verad^ ; 
and, indeed, the traditional memorials of all eariier ages 
partake in such b varied and doubtful d^ree of the qua- 
fides essential to those opposite lines of composition, that 
they fonn b mixed class between them, and may be termed 
other Bomantie Histories, or Historical Romances, accord- 
ing to the proportion in which the truth is debased by 
fictioB, or their fiction mingled with truth." — Editor. 

(b) ** Former biographers, Sec"] Such, that is, as have 
already appeared in print, since a sort of manuscript life 
in the Sloane Library, will appear to have been of some 
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aenrioe.* The first of these respectable personages is the 
author, or rather compiler of '' The noble Birth and galUuit 
AtchieTements of that remarkable Outlaw Robin Hood ; 
together with a true account of the manj meny extrava- 
gant exploits he plajed ; in twelve several stories ; newly 
ooUeded hy an ingenious antiquary. London, printed by 
W. O.* [William Onley] 4to. black letter, no date. These 
^several stories,* in ftct, are only so many of the songs in 
the common Gawkmd transposed ; and the *^ ingenious an- 
tiqnaiy,* who Strang diem together, has known so little of 
his trader that he sets out with informing us of his hero's 
baniflhment by King Henry the Eighth. The above is 
supposed to be tiie ^' small merry book,** called Robm 
Hbodf mentioned in a list of ** books, ballads, and histories, 
printed for and sold by William Thackeray, at the Angel 
in Dodc-Iane*' (about 1680), preserved & onis of the 
vdumes of old baOads (part of Bagford's collection) in the 
British Museum. 

Another piece of biography, from which much will not 
be expected, is ^ The lives and heroick atchievements of 
the renowned Robin Hood and James Hind^ two noted 
robbers and highwaymen. London, 1752,'' 8vo. This, 
however, is probably nothing more than an extract from 
Johnson's Lives pfihe Highwaymen^ in which, as a speci- 
men of the author^s historical authenticity, we have the 
life and actions of that noted robber, Sn John Falstaff. 

The prindpa], if not sole, reason why our hero is never 
once mentioned by Matthew Paris, Benedictus Abbas, or 
IB any other ancient English history, was most probably 
hb avowed enmity to churchmen ; and history, in former 

* This life, as before mentioned, will be inserted entire in the 
tppeodix to this Tofaune. 
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times, was written by none but monks. From the same 
motires that Josephus is pretended to have sappressed all 
mention of Jesns Christ, they were unwilling to praise the 
actions which thqr dorst neither misrepresent nor deny. 
Fordon and MajoTy however, being foreigners, have not 
been deterred bj this professional spirit from rendering 
homage to his yirtnes. — BUson. 

(c) Mr. Ritson does not here do justice to the notice of 
Robin Hood in Sir John Hawkins's Hiiiory ofMunc. He 
devotes many pages to the subject ; the note in the pre- 
fiwe^ p. xxiii, is a specimen of his illustrations, and of the 
entertaining manner in which he treats the subject. — Ed. 

(d) ** was bom at Locksley in the county of Not- 
tingham."] <' Robin Hood," says a MS. in the British 
Museum {Bib. Sloanef 715), written, as it seems, towards 
tlie end of the sixteenth century, ^ was borne at Lb&esfey, 
in Yorkshyre, or, after others, in Nottinghamshire." The 
writer here labours under manifest ignorance and confusion, 
but tke^rsi row of the rubric will set him right: 

' In Locksley town, in merry Nottinghamshire, 
In merry sweet Locksly town. 
There bold Robin Hood was bom and was bred. 
Bold Bobin of fiunons renown.' 

Dr. FoUer ( Worthies of England, 1662, p. 320) is doubt- 
ful as to the phice of his nativity. Speaking of the ** Me- 
mOTaUe Persons" of Nottinghamshire, "Robert Hood," 
says he, ^(if not by birth) by his chief abode this coun- 
try-man. 

The name of such a town as Lockdey, or Lozky (for so 
we sometimes find it spelt), in the county of Notti ngh a m 
or 6[ York, does not, it must be confessed, occur either in 
Sir Henry Spelman's Villare Anglicum, in Adams's /itdisr: 
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VSOaris, inWlialleT's England'* GazeUeer* m Thar^^koia's 
Huimy <>f Ndtingkamshire^ or in the Nonuna VUlarum 
Eboracemmm (Ycwk, 1768, Sva) The sflence of these 
•odioritieB is iiot» haweYer, to be T^;arded as s eondosiTe 
proof thai such a place never existed. The names of 
towms and TiUages of .whidi no trace is now to be foond 
bot in ancient writingl^ would fill a Tdame^ — Biitiom. 

A Wofoestenhiie antiquary, while these ydnmes were 
preparing for the pieas, has startled the editor bj daiming 
Loxkj in Staffordshire, or Lozlej in Warwickshire^ as the 
birthj^aoeof Bobin Hood ; the forest of FeAenham in 
Woroesteishire as the earlj scene of his exploits ; and 
thai it was not tin after the battle of Evesham that ^^he 
removed to Sherwood forest in Nottinghamshire, and to 
Bamsdale forest in Torkshire." 

The tract in which these discoveries a^^ear is entitled 
** On the Jovial Hunter of Bromsgrove, Home the Hunter, 
andBolnn Hood, by Jabez Allies, Esq. F.S.A." Lon- 
don, 1845. 

• To this gentlenum the editor acknowledges himself in- 
debted for the first intimation he has met with, that there 
are localities in Worcestershire evidently called after 
BoUn Hood's name, and not mentioned by Mr. Bitson in 
his numerous allusions to every vestige in print or other- 
wise^ in iHuch, in his keen researches, he found it retained. 

But the author of the tract, in the opinion of the pre- 
sent editor, is rather too credulous, when he attempts to 
show not only that the Jovial Hunter of Bromsgrove, and 
Home the Hunter in the Merry Wives qf Windnr^ were 
the same personages, but that Bobin Hood was so also; 

The antiquary shall, however, speak for himself; and 

* AH three meotioa a Loxley in Warwickshire, and another in 
Suffndshue, ''near Needwood Forest, the manor and seat of the 
Kinardsleys."— iiilfM. 
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let public <^inion be pronounoed upon the probability of 
his coDJectiires : 

<< Another question ia» whether that mysterious person- 
age called the Devil's Huntsman, or Harry-ca-naby was 
not the Jovial Hunter? And who was this Harry-ca- 
nab ? Now there is a field called Robin Hood's Oak in 
the parish of Oiaddeslej Ck>rbett, and a field called Robin's 
Acre in the parish of Grimley, and fields called Robin's 
Fieoe^ Big Bolnns» and Little Robins, in the parish of 
'''^■ur^bigg; and it is possible, therefore, that Robin 
Hood, the hero of the forests, may, under the nickname 
of Haify-ca-nab^ have been the Jovial Hunter. It is 
pretty dear that he was at the battle of Evesham, temp. 
Henry III, anno 1265 ; and his character, as handed 
down by tradition, very much corresponds with that of 
the Jovial Hunter. , 

** This is a very interesting view of the subject ; and 
although it may be considered as standing upon slender 
ground, yet the following may be brought in some sup- 
port of it :— - 

^ Dr. Nash, in vd. L of his EGstory of Worcestershire 
(IntnKLp.68),says: 'Among the forest rolls remainii^ in 
the doeet of the old Chapter House of Westminster Abbey 
(where the King's Bendi and Ck>mmon Pleas records are 
now kept, anno 1778), is one entitled on the back, * Rot 
de foresta de Ffperode in com. Wigom, temp. R. Johan.' 
Which forest seems to have contained within its bounds 
part of Chaddesley Corbett, Bd Broughton, Bromsgrove, 
Alvediurch, &c Some woods in Chaddedey still retain 
the name of Peppyr Woods. In the Inquisitio post mor- 
tem Rogeri Bishopsden, 18 R. II, he is said to have hdd 
at his death the office of bailifi* of the forest of Feckeney, 
et I^^perode intra forestam de Feckenham. By this it 
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should seem that PTperode Forest was 011I7 a member of 
the krge forest of Feckenham/ Other parts of the 
North of Worcestershire were indaded in Kynyare 
(diTer) Forest ; such as part of Pedmore, HaglejTy (Xd 
Swinford, Chaddedey, Eldderminster, Wolverlej, and 
anuehOL'' 

^ The boundaries ci FeAenham Forest were mndi en- 
larged bj Henij E^ to the yerj great distress of the 
inhabitants; in fiid^ the greatest portion of the north and 
north-east part rf Worcestershire was indaded in it The 
ioSkming, among manj other plaoeSy were added to- it bj 
Heniy, namely, part of Droitwich, of Hanboiy, of Bos* 
hodc, rf Hartlebniy, of Chaddesley Corbett, of Forfield^ 
of Cofton, of Alvecharch, of Tardebigg (induding the 
luunlet of BedditdiX ci Hanringtoni of Eyesham, of 
Fladborj, of AbborUm, of Crowk, of Bredicd^ and of 
Spetchley. 

^ Here^ then, we have proof that the fidd called Bobin's 
Acre^ in Grimley, was situated near to the forests, and 
that the piece called Bobin Hood's Oak, in Chaddesley 
GorbettyandBolMn's Piece, BigBobins, and Little Bobins, 
in Tarddngg, lay in the midst of the forests; and conse- 
qnently, it is very probable, that Bobin Hood sometimes 
ranged in those parts^ dther to chase the wild animals of 
ihe district, or to avenge the grievous wrongs that his 
countrymen were enduring, especially under the odious 
forest laws; and tiierefore that the oak and ^aces in ques- 
tion were named from him dther in his lifetime or shortiy 
afker his death." 

Then foUow these Addenda : — 

^ It has been ccmtended by some writers that Bobin 
Hood was bom at a place called Locksley, or Lozley, 
which is said to have been dther in ToiiLshire or Netting- 
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hamshire; bat we have no evidence of anj such place in 
either of those counties. (See Smith's Standard Library^ 
< Robin Hood,' pages 4 8c 5.) There is a township called 
Lozkj in the parish, of Uttoxetery in Stafibrdshirei and a 
parish called Lozle^, situated near to Stratford-upon- 
Ayon, in Warwi<ishire; and the question is^ whether the 
latter pkoe^ which lay near to Feckenham Forest, was not 
the birth-place of our hero ; and if so, it is probable that 
afker the battle of ETcsham he removed to Sherwood 
Foreaty in Nottinghamshire, and to Bamsdale Forest, in 
Yorkshire. This appears, in some measure, to be corro- 
borated by the following extract from page 5 of the above- 
mentioned work, namely : < Dr- VnllAj' f J^^Ai^ ^Rn^» 
kmd, 1662, page 320) is doubtful as to the place^^ 
Bativitj. Speaking of the * Memorable Persons' of Not- 
tingiiamahire^ <Bobert Hood,' says he, ^(if notby^trift) 
by his chief abode this country-man.' *' 

** Edward I, in or soon after the twenty-eighth year of 
his reign, 1299 (perhaps out of compunction iofc all the 
Uood which he had shed at the battle of Evesham, &c in 
his fiither^s reign), disafforested all the before-mentioned 
lands^ which his grandfather, Henry II, had so tyranni- 
caDy wrested from the people and added to Feckenham 
Forest. (See Nash, voL i. Introduction, pp. ^ and ^.) 
And as this took place <mly about thirty-five years after 
the battle of Evesham, it is not unlikely that Robin Hood 
was either then living or had not long been dead ; and, in 
some proof of it, that very interesting l^endary poem, 
entitled ^ A Lytell .Greste of Bobyn Hode,' (and which is 
probaUy the oldest and most authentic that we have upon 
the sutgect), describes a great many of his exploits as 
having taken place during a long course of years in 
Edward's reign." 

I 
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Also in a letter addressed to the editor of a Worcester 
newspaper, who had raised a doubt upon Mr. Allies' con- 
jectores, he writes thus : 

'^Before I condude, I most obsenre that it is pret^ 
dear, from the evidence I have collected relative to Robin 
Hood, that he was not contemporaiywith Ridiard I, as is 
generally supposed, but with Henry HI and Edward I ; 
and, if /Miiyadtf <moC^cofi^Mliif« to those contained in 
the addenda to my treatise, I would say ii is possible that 
ddier Robin Hood's father or grandfather might (like 
thousands of others) have been most tyrannically dispos- 
sessed of land by Henry D, when he enlarged Feckenham 
Forest ; and if so, this in a measure would account for 
Rolnn's decided hostility to the forest laws." {EdUor.) 

(e) — ^* in the reign of King Henry U, and about the 
year of Christ 1 160."] '' Robin Hood," according to the 

Sloane MS. was bom in the dayes of Henry II, about 

the year 1160." This was the sixth year of that m<march ; 
at whose death anno 1189) he would, of course, be about 
twenty-nine years of age. Those writers are therefore 
pretty connect who represent him as playing his pranks 
(Dr. Fullei's phrase) in the reign of King Richard I, and, 
according to the last named author, ** about the year of 
our Lord 1200." Thus M^jor (who is followed by Stowe, 
Annaks 1592, p. 227): ^* Circa haec tempora [sic BAcardi /] 
ut auguror, &c" A manuscript note in the Museum {Bib. 
Hot. 1233) not, in Mr. Wanley's opinion, to be relied on, 
places him in the same period, *^ Temp. Rich. L" Nor is 
Fordun altogether out of his reckoning in bringing him down 
to the time of Heniy HI,* as we shall hereafter see; and 

* It is singular that Mr. Ritson, with his usual aenteness, did not 
with this clue pursae the light which Fordun throws upon the period 
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with him agrees that ** Doble clerke Maister Hector Boece,** 
who, in the nineteenth chapter of his ** threttene buke," 
says, ** about this tjme was that waithman Robert Hode 
with his fallow litil Johne, ftc." {History of Scotland, 
Edin. \64i, fo.) A modem writer {History of Whitby, 
hj Liooel Charlton, York, 1779, 4to.X though of no an- 
thori^ in this point, has done well enough to speak of him 
as living *Mn the days of abbot Richard, and Peter his 
socoessor;" that is, between the years 1176 and 1211. — 
RiisoH. [The date of Robin Hood's birth will be more 
foll^ discussed in another place. — Editor,"] 

(f) ^^His extraction was noble, and his true name 
Robert Fitzooth."] In ^'an olde and auncient pamph- 
let," which Grafton the chronicler had seen, it was written 
ihrnt ** This man discended of a noble parentage.** The 

49oane MS. says, *^ He was of parentage;" and 

though the material word is illegible, the sense evidently 
requires fwNe. So, likewise, the Harleian note : ^^ It is 
said that he was of noble blood." Leland has also ex- 
pressly termed him *^ nobiUsJ* {CoUeetanea, i. 54.) The 
foHowing account of his family will be found sufficiently 
particular: Ralph Fitzothes or Fitzooth, a Norman, who 
had come over to England with William Rufus, married 
Maud or Matilda, daughter of Gilbert de Gaunt eaii of 
Kyme and Lindsey, by whom he had two sons : Philip, 
afterwards earl of Kyme, that earldom being part of his 
mother's dowry, and William. Philip, the elder, died with- 
out issue ; William was a ward to Robert de Yere, earl of 
Oxford, in whose household he received his education, and 



m whieh Bobin Hood will oerttinly vppeta to hare lived, according 
to the argnments and proofe hereafter to be addnced firom M. Thierry 
and the anonjrmoitB writer in the London and WtatoMMMUr Beoiew. — 
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who^ by the king's express command, gave him in marriage 
to his own niece, the youngest of the three daughters of 
the celebrated ladj Boisia de Yere, daughter of Aubrej de 
Yere^ earl of Gaisnes in Normandy, and lord high diam- 
beilainofEiigknd under Henry I, and of Adelisa, d|iughter 
to Bidiaid de Oare^ earl of Ckrence and Hertf<ffd, by 
Eayn de Beanchamp^ baron of Bedford, her seo(md hns« 
band. The offspring ofthis marriage was our hero^BoBEET 
FrrzooTB, commonly called Bobin Hood* (See Stnkeley's 
Pakngntpkia BrUanmcOf No. L poisim.) 

Warner also^ in ABnan*s England, 1602, p. 132, refers 
his existence to ^ better daies, first Bichard's daies." This, 
to be sore^ would not be sufficient to decide the point; but 
neither judge nor coonsel will dispute the authority of that 
ocade of the law Sr Edward Coke, who pnmounces that 
''Bobert Hood lived in the reiga of Sang Bichaid L"— 
3 hutkuUi, 197. 

A writer in the Gentleman** MagaaAne for March 1792, 
under the signature cX D. H.* pretends that Hood is only 
• corruption of ^'o'thVood, q. d. of Sherwood.^ This, to 
be snre^ is an absurd conceit; but if the name were a 
matter of conjecture^ it might be probably enough referred 
to mmut partieular sort of hood our hero wore by way of 
distinction or disguise. See Scott's Discovene of WUek^ 
enfi, 1584, p. Sl2.—Riiian. 

(o) ** He is frequently styled Earl of Huntingdon, a 
title to which, for the latter part of his life at least, he 
actually appears to hsTe had some sort of pretension." — 

* Hw writer in the GmdmmCM Magozme^ under the signatore of 
D. H^ is wdl known to haYe been Mr. Gough, against whom Mr. 
Ritson speied no oppoftonity of exeirising his qilenetic temper. — 
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In this note Mr. Ritson again quotes Grafton, Warner, 
and some other writers, who ascribe the title of Earl of 
Huntingdon to Robin Hood. Mr. R. also gives at full 
length his pedigree from Stnkele/s Pakeograpkia Bri* 
iemmca. Haying transcribed from Mr. Donee's copj of 
Robin Hoodf formerij Stnkelej's, the following abridge- 
ment of the pedigree in the doctor^s hand-writing, nothing 
eiae is necessary to be extracted frmn this long note. 

'^Ony Earl of Warwick. 
George Gamwell Joanna^ 

^GamwellHaUma^-a iRtaOdoih 



Esq. 



nn ii 



Robin ilu Odoth 



GamwelU the king's forester in Yorkshire, 
mentioned in Camden. 

See my answer. No. IL of Lady Roisia, 
where is Bobin Hood's TVm jPad^rw." 



That the extraction of Robin Hood was noble, ani that 
his r^t to the title of Earl of Huntingdon, according to 
Dr. Stukel^s pedigree^ was not well founded, were sub- 
jects of controversy in the Gendeman^i Magaxme a few 
years before the appearance of the first edition of Mr. 
Ritson's Rohm Hood. The controversy seems to have 
arisen in consequence of Dr. Percy's allusion in his Re- 
Uqmes ofAneieni Poetry to Robin Hood's pedigree, pub- 
lished Isj Dr. Stukeley, and to his epitaph by Dr. Grale 
and Mr. Thoresby. The controversialists were, Mr. P^ge, 
under tiie dgnature of T. Row, and Mr. Crough, under 
the initials of D. H. 

Mr. Crough's refutation of Robin Hood's presumed title 
to nobility, and the authenticity of his tomb-stone and 
^itaph thereon, must render any further dispute unneces- 
sary as to what was his station in sode^, although Mr. 
Gough does reduce the hero from the title of earl to one 
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equallj deaeiring of our iDterest, — ^that of an oppressed 
« Engiidi jreoman" or '' forester."— £<fi^. 

The fdlowing letter bj Mr. Grough is extracted from 
the GtmUaman^M Magazine: 

^ Mr. Urban, '* March 8, 1793. 

** In taming oyer some of jonr former Tolomes, for the 
amnsement of a winter's evening, and in seardi aftor some 
facts, of which yomr Magazine is in general the faithful 
record, I was agreeablj surprised at the concurrence in 
your old correspondent, T. Row, voL xzxvL p. 260, with 
the |«esent bishop o( Dromore, concerning that hero of so 
manj id the proTindal songs, Robin Hood^ who he con- 
cdves was so named quad Robbing Hoody or Hode^ but bj 
vulgar fiction only Earl of Huntingdon, Your corres- 
pondent objects to Hood as a sumafne. I have long been 
ctofamon^ fliat his name and tide were misnomers and 
imaginaij honours ; and that as Robin of Rididale was the 
jiame of a notorious robber in Northumberland, given to 
one <^the Umfranvilles, and to one of the Hilliards in the 
Lancastrian army, in the reign of Edward IV,* and from 
them applied to a rude Roman statue in the Roman station 
in Risingham in Northumberland, f so Robin Wood, 
Whode, o*ik*woodf q. d. of Shirwood, which was a forest of 
large extent and consideration in its time, was that of a 
deer-stealer of equal eminence in tract and neighbourhood, 
and that the title of Earl of Huntingdon was a nick-name 
for a great hunter ot forest-marauder, who, like the bor- 
derers on most of our forests and chaces from that time to 
the piesent, thought the king's game puUic property. 



^ HoldiiiiMm's Northiimberlaiid, 191, 192. 
t Honley, B. B. sas. NorOramberkuid, zdiL Camden, Brit 
-m. 249. 
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Tlie severitj'of our forest laws is well known ; and, at a 
time when predatcny associations, if thej may be so ealled, 
were as common as gangs of smugglers in the beginning of 
this eentuTj, or as the inroads of barons on one another 
five hundred years ago^ we shall not wonder that a chief- 
tain of generositjy partial to the poor at the expense of the 
xkhf acquired a d^;ree of immortally in song and story— 

' P rgd umim prinoeps et pfado mitiMimnn.** 

«If to this we add that he was an omUato^ he rises in 
consequence as in desperation. Tradition concerning him 
ia rather of eariier date than history. By tradition is to 
be understood the affixing his name to so many different 
spotSy as so many others have that of EUng Arthur^ King 
Jokn^ andy for want of a better, that of the DeviL Tra- 
dition» also^ b answerable for making so g^reat a difference 
between Bobin Hood and Little John in point of stature ; 
just as eveiy set of bones, whose owner cannot be ascer- 
tained, whether found on a heath or in a cemetery, must 
have belonged to a gkmL 

'^Migoryf as cited by Stowe, is believed to be the first 

^ llajor in GamdeD's Brit. iiL 17, and Stowe. 

I The whole of Major^s eocoont, which Stowe has incorpor at ed 
inCo hb Anna1% p. 159, by tmalation, nina thaa : " Circa htw tern- 
poca [the reign of Biehaid LJ ut aognror, Rabtrtm Hmima Anghia ei 
F mrn i M Joaimu ktronea fiunatisaimi [query, famowwimi] in nemo- 
riboa ktnemnt, sohim opolentomm nromm bona diripientes. Nul- 
Lun niai eoa infadenteoi fA reaiitentem pro anarnm lemm toitione 
oeddenmL Oentnin aagittarioa ad pognam aptiaaimoa Bobertna 
ktroetniia ahdt, qnoa 400 Tin fordaaimi inTadeie non andebant. 
Beboa hojna Boberti geatia tota Britannia in eantiboa ntitor. Faenii- 
aam nnOam opprimi permiait, nee panpemm bona aorripoit, Tenun 
eoa ez abbatom bonia obUds <^pare pavit. Viri rapinam improbo, 
aed ktr o mu n omninm hnmanisaimaa et princepa eraL"— ir. % This 
hHt aentcnce Hr. Camden quoted too much from memory. — Gomsi^ 
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of our historians who mentions him. The rimes of Robem 
Sod are mentioned by Piers Ploughman, who lived in the 
reign of Edward HL* The bailads^ gests^ and plojfs, of 
which he is the hero^ are not mtick earlier than the date of 
printing among as. For these he was os^tL subject as 
Cng Ariihwr and Kng CophOMai and among these he 
maj take his (dace. 

^ The tomb shewn for his at Sjrkles nunneiyy York- 
shire^ is a *flat stone with a cross in the cemeteiy;'! 
which, having no one mark to assign it to him, maj as 
well have covered any other person, and, from the cross, 
more probably a rdigions than a lay person. As to the 
stoiy of his having been bled to death by design in that 
nunnery, it is but a story. 

" Notwithstanding, therefore, the pains taken by the 
kamed Tit. Stokdey^ fi^m a manuscript of all the gene- 
alogies of die English nobility, drawn up by the great Lord 
Buighley, to deduce this sturdy outlaw firom the earls of 
Huntingdon, descended from a daughter of Waltheof, by 
JudiUi, the Conqueror's niece, and from the earls, or 
rather 6anMif § of Kyme and Lindsey, by a dau^ter not 
mentioned by Dngdale, and married to Ralph Fitzooth, 
a Norman lord of Kyme, whose great-grandson was 
BoBBRT Fitzooth, pretended earl of Huntingdon, we may 
venture to pronounce that he was nothing more or less 
than Robin Wood, or the Forester^ a notorious hunter, t.e. 
deer-stealer.f *' D. H." 

^ Viol. 2S, adit 155a 

f Onndai's Brit iii as» 79. la your voL xxzti. aso, ooL a, L 1, 
for paik IFWvtdUeet mnmery, read park »mr Eirkltes nunneiy. 
) FiJsog. Brit iL 115. 

§ Dngdale, Bar. i 400^ who givaa a diiSnent pedigree of Gant 
^ If the above gcaca lagy be right, the earidom, or rather iar«fi|f of 
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(h) Mr. Bitson inserts here a long note, quoting Grafton 
and the SkNme MS. in support of the low courses of Robin 
Hood's earlj life; all of which are fairlj refuted hy the 
anonymous writer in J^e London and WetimmUer Be^ 
view. The following note, in which Dr. Stukelej enter- 
tains Ae same opuuon as Mr. Bitson, is in the doctor^s 
hand-writingy in his copy of Ritson's Bobim Hbody after- 
wards Mr. Douce'sy and now in the Bodleian Library: 
Dr. Stukeley says, that " Bobin took to this wild way of 
life in imitation of his grandfather, Geoffearj de Mande- 
▼iDe^ who, being a &vourer of Maud empress, K. Stephen 
took him prisoner at St. Alban's, and made him give up 
the tower o( London, Walden, Flessis, &c., upon which he 
lived on plunder." — JSdiior, 

(i) ^ Of these he chiefly affected Bamsdale, &c''] 
^ Akng on the lift hond,'* says Leland, ^a iiL miles of 
betwixt Milbume and Feribridge I saw the wooddi and 
famose forrest of Barmdaie^ wher they say that Bobyn 
Hndde lyvid like an ontUw." — Itinerary ^ v. 101. 

^ Tliej haunted about Barmdale forest, CompUm [read 
Ifm m pi o n '] parke,'* and such other places.** — MS. Shane, 

** £Gs principal residence," says Fuller, *' was in Shire' 
woodfotrett in this county [Notts], though he had another 
haimt (he is no fox that hath but one hole) near the sea in 
the North-riding in Yorkshire, where J?o&m Hoods Bay 

Kjme desoended to Robert UmfrsTille, Earl of Angos, boron of 
Trade [iViidkM]aiidRedfioda]e,thoB<Aimof Redeiddobefera-men- 
tioned. Sir Gilbert UmfraTile, knt was oertainly Loid of Kyme, 2 
Henry Y. 

• Flnniptoa Buk, npotk tho banks of the PetteraO, in Comberland, 
was formerly yery large, and set apart by the kings of England for 
the keeping of deer. It was disafforested or disparked by Henry 
theEig^ 

R 
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Still retained! his name : not that he was an j pirat^ but a 
knd-thiefy who retreated to those unsuspected parts for 
his securitj." WarMet of England, p. 320.— jRtteofi. 

The JEdUar found the following notice in one of Dn 
Southej's amusing* volumes of The Doctor: 

** Among the good men, in Fuller^s acceptation of the 
tenn, who have been in any way connected with Doncas- 
ter, the first in renown, as well as in p(nnt of time, is 
Bobin Hood. Manj men talk of him who never shot in 
his bow; but many think of him when they drink at his 
weD, idiidi is at Skelbroke, by the way side, about six 
miles fimn Doncaster on the YoriL road. There is a small 
inn near, with Bobin Hood for its sign ; ibis country has 
produced no other hero whose popularity has endured so 
long. The Duke of Mariborough, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and the Msninis of Granby, have' flourished upon 
^^n-posts, and have fiided there ; so have thdr compeers 
Prince Eugene and Prince F^ndinand. Bodney and 
Nelson are fading; and the time is not £ur distant when 
Wellington also wiU have had his day. But, while Eng- 
land shall be England, Bobin Hood will be a popular 
name.* 

Shakq>eare has the following allusions to Bobin Hood. 
'The old dnke,'in^ VouUAe li, 'is already in the forest 
of Arden, and many meny men with him, and there they 
live, like the dd Bobin Hood of England.* Master Silence, 
that 'meny heart,' that man of mettle, * singa^' in the 
sweet of the night, of 

'Bobin Hood, Scarlet and John.' 

The honouraUe conditions of Bobin's lawless rule over 
his followers were evidently in our poet's mind, when he 
makes Yal^tine say : 
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* I take your olfer, and will li?e widi yoo, 
Ptonded that yoa do no ootragea 
On siUy women and poor paaaengors.' " 

The [daoes of Bobin Hood's ei^loits are thus partica- 
^ doBmhoA in ^e^jof The DmonfaU of I^^ 
(fHmUinffitm (CoUier^s edition, act iiL scene 2): 

''^Uvt — Wind onee more, joQj hontsmen, all jonr lioms; 
Whoae shrill aoondyWidi llie edioing wood's assist, 
Shan ring a sad kneli for the foarfid desr. 
Before our feathered shafts, deadi*s winged darts, 
Bring sodden summons for their fotal ends. 
" AoeriA — Ifs IbU seven year since we were ootlaVd first. 
And wealthy Sherwood was our heritage ; 
For an those years we reigued nneontroird. 
From Bamsdale shrogs, to Nottingham's red diflb; 
At Blithe and.Tickhill were we welcome guests. 
Good George-»-6feene at Bradford was oor fiiend. 
And wanton Wakefidd's Finner lov'd us wdL 
At Bsmsley dwells a potter tough and strong. 
That never brook'd we brethren should have wrong. 
The nans of Funsfidd (pretfy nnns they be) 
Gave napkins, shirts, and bands to him and me. 
Bateman of Kendall gave ns Kendall green. 
And Sharpe of Leeds, sharp arrows forns made : 
At Botheram dwelt oor bowyer, God him bliss ; 
Jaduon he hight, his bows did never miss. 
This for our good; oor scathe let Scathloek teD, 
In meny Mansfield how it once befd. 

It aeons singolar that the author of this play shonld 
eoofoond two soch personages as the shoemaker of Brad- 
ford, who made all comers ** vail their staves,'' and George- 
a-GxeenCy the pinner of Wakefield ; yet such is the case 
in the text The exploits of both are celebrated in the play 
of the Phmer of fVakefidd (Dodsley's O. P. voL iiL) which 
aeems to have been popular. Nevertheless, Hendowe in 
his MSS. speaks of G«orge-a-Greene as one dramatic 
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piece, and of the Pbmer cf Wahtfidd as another, as if 
liMj were two distinct heroes. See Malone's Skaksptart 
bj Boswell, iiL 300. Mmidaj also makes Scathlod^ and 
Scailet two distinct persons. — Ediior, 

(j) ^Ltttlb Johh, Wiluam Soadlock, Gbobob a 
GmuK, pinder of Wakefield, Much, a miller^a son, and 
a certain monk or firiar named TncK.**] As all these 
personages were the boon companions of Robin Hood, 
and bear a distii^^oished part in the varions ballads and 
songs intended for publication, the fdloiring histoij and 
descriptioa of them is given entire from Mr. Bitson's 
Dotes^ with some additions bj the EdUor. 

Of these the pre-eminence is incontestaUjdne to lAMe 
JahHf whose name is almost constantlj coupled with that 
<^ his gaDant leader. ^/2^)6erli»J7<Hfeaii<flitti]lJohanne,'' 
are nmtioned together bj Fordnn, as euty as 1341 ; and 
later instances ai the connexion would be almost endless. 
After the words^ ^fordebt became an outlaw,'' the Sloane 
MS. adds : ^ then jojninge to him many stout feDowes 
ui lyke di^osition, amongst whom one called LMe John 
was principal or next to him, thej haunted about Barns- 
dale forrest, kc** — Riium* 

In addition to the for^mng allusion to Little John, the 
editor, in his jweface, has shewn that he acquired the name 
of Xdrieinjest; and it is probable that the miller^s son 
was nicknamed Much in ridicule also of his size. He was 
probablj a great burl j feUow, and as Bobin had two 
followers rather larger than usual, LUde John had his 
appdlati<m f^ven as a contradictory joke on his sise. 
Muek^ which was formerly used in the sense ^ great or 
krge^ indicated in the same joculatory manner the other 
yeoman* Thus he had two big fellows familiarly known 
as MwJk and LiUk. 
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The foUowiog reprefientation of Bobin Hood u>d hii ^ 
two oompiuiiotu is ciqtied from the cut in the flra t oUtionC^? *^'* 
at Bobm Bootft GaHand, printed for J. Clark, W. Tiuxsk- /( V* 
eny, and T. Fusenger, 1686, la the editor's posseeuiHi. 






'With respect to ./War TWA. " Thongfa some say he 
ms an other kjnd of religions man, for that the order of 
frfers was not yet spmng np" (^MS. SSoane), jet as Ihe 
Dominican friars (or friars preachers) came into En^bnd 
in the year 1221, upwards of twenty years before the death 
of Bobin Hood [?], and several orders of these religions 
had flonrished abroad for some time, there does not seem 
mudi weight in that objection: nor, in fact, can one pay 
mn^ r^ard to the term Jrier, as it seems to bare been 
the common title given bythe vulgar (more especially after 
the Beformation) to all the regular cleigy, of which the 
friers were at once the lowest and most nomerous. If 
Jrier Tack be the same person who, in one of the oldest 
songs, is called Tke eurtalfritr <^ FomUtMudale, he must 
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Deoeaarilj have been one of the monks of that abbej, 
which was o( the Cistertian order. However this maj be, 
frier Todc is freqnentlj noticed, bj old writers, as one of 
the cooipanions o( Robin Hood, and as such was an essen- 
tial dunader in the morris-dance. He is thus mentioned 
bj Skdton, laoveat, in his ^goodlj interiode'' of Mt^- 
m^ieenee, written about the year 1500; and witii an evi- 
dent alia»m toaome game or practice now totalljfoi^gotten 
and ineiplicable: 

** Anolhar bade shsfe halfe my berde. 
And bojs to the pylery gan me plaoke, 
And wndde hsfe mdide mefitw 7\tdkf 
To prache out of the p jlefy hole." 

In the year 1417, as Stow reUtes, ''one by his connter- 
feite name called yrter TWesA^ with manie other male- 
lacton^ comnutled many' robberies in the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, whereupon the king sent out his writs 
for didr a|^»rdiension.* — Annakiy 1592. — Rkton. 

In a note in the illustrations of act iv. scene 1, of 
the Two Gendemen cf VenmOy in Knight's Shakspere^ 
is the folkming nodce of the Friar : 

''TbejoDy friar Tuck of the old Robin Hood baUads— 
the almost equally famous friar Tuck of Ivanhoe — is the 
personage whom the outlaws here invoke. It is unneces- 
sary for us to enter upon the l^;ends 

' Of T\ii^ the mcfiy frier, which many a sermon made^ 
LupraiaeoCBoliiBHiood, his ootlawB, and his trade,' 

as old Drayton has it it may be sufficient to give a 
representation of his 'bare scalp.' The following iUus- 
tration is copied, with a little improvement in the drawing, 
from the friar in Mr. Tollett's painted window, represent- 
ing the celebration of May Day, which has been engraved 
in Reed's and Malone's editions of Shakspere. We shall 
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btm occwdon hereafter more particularlj to refer to thit 
window ; tnd we maj, therefore, only mendon here, that 
the figures which r^wesent morris dancers are very 
^irited. One of tbe diief is aapposed to be , Mud 
M a ri a n , the Qooen of May; and, as Marian was the 
miatreaa of Bobin Bood, who was occadonallj styUd King 
of Maf, it has beat ocnyectnied that the fiiar ia Botnn's 
jovial c h ap l ai n . At any rate^ the fignre is not unwortliy 
of friar Tn<*." 







This paintiofc in the window of Mr. Tdletfs mannon 
at Betlej, in Staffbrdshire, has several times been en- 
graved ; and has formed the snlgect of various disserta- 
tioDs upon the origin and nature of the I^jrris dance. 
The first engraving i^)peared in Johnson and Steevent^s 
edition of Sbakspeare, 8vo. 1778, at the end of the first 
part of Henry IV, with Mr. Tollett's o|anion upon the 
characters of the different figures represented in the dance. 
There are twelve panea or compartments ; one, repre- 
B may-p<de; and eleven, fi^ores in the dance. 
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After Mr. ToDett had given his description of them, he 
added the following; and as it approaches more nearly, 
perfaapo^ to the accurate one than any other, it is inserted 



** A gentleman,'' says Mr. Tollett, ''of the highest dass 
in histofkal literature^ i^prehends, that the representation 
upon my window is that of a morris-dance procession 
aboat a may-pole; and he inclines to think, yet with many 
doubts of its proprie^ in a modem punting^ that the per- 
Mmages in it rank in the boostrophedon form. By this 
airangement, says he, the piece seems to form a regular 
whole^ and the tndn is begun and ended by a fool in the 
fdbwing manner; figure 12 is the wdl-known fool; figure 
11 is a Mbrisco^ and figure 10 a Spaniard, persons pecu- 
liariy pertinent to the morris-dance; and he lemaxks, that 
ihe Spaaiardoiiffioiis^fiMnnsasQrtof nuddle turn betwixt 
the Moorish and the English diaracters, having the great 
fantastical sleeve of the one, and the laced stomacher of 
the other. Figure 9 is Tom the piper, figure 8 the 
may-pole. Then foDow the English characters, repre- 
senting as he i^rehends, the five great ranks of civil 
life. Figure 7 is the franklin or private gentleman. 
Figure 6 is a plain churl or viUane. He takes figure 5, 
tiie man within the hobby-horse, to be perhaps a Moorish 
khi^, aad firom many circumstances of superior grandeur 
pkdnty pointed out as the greatest personage of the piece, 
the monarch of the May, and the intended consort of our 
Eng^idi maid Marian. Figure 4 is a nobleman. Figure 3 
tiie finar, lefweaentative of all the clergy. Figure 2 is 
maid Marian, queen of May. Figure 1, the lesser fool, 
doses uie rear. 

^ With r^ard to the antiquity of the painted glass," 
continues Mr. ToDett, '^ there is no memorial or tradi- 
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tkmal account transmitted to ns; nor ia there any date in 
tiie room but this, 1621, which is over a door, and which 
indicates in my opinion the year of building the house. 
The Book of Sports, or lawful Recreatiom vpon Smuk^ 
afier Eoemng Prayen, and upon Hc^-dayM, published by 
King James in 1618, allowed May-games, morris-dances, 
and the setting up ^ May-poles; and as Ben Jonson's 
masque of the Meiamorphoied G^uiet intimates, that 
Maid Marian, and the PViar, together with the often- 
fi yrgott e n hobby-horse, were sometimes continued in the 
mmrris-danoe as late as the year 1621, 1 once thought that 
tiie glass might be stained about that time; but my present 
ofcjectiims to this are the following ones. It seems, from 
the prologue to the play of Henry VlUf that l^iakspeare's 
tocHs should be dressed * in a long motley coat, guarded 
wil^ yeDow;* but the fwA upon my window is not so 
halrited; and he has upon his head a hood, which I appre- 
hend might be the coverture of the fooFs head before the 
days of Shakspeare, when it was a cap with a comb like a 
ood's, as both Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnson assert; 
and they seem justified in doing so, from King Learns fool 
giving Kent his cap, and calling it his coxcomb. I am 
uncertain whether any judgment can be formed from the 
manner of spelling the inscrolled inscription upon the 
May-pde, upon which is displayed the old banner of 
England, and not the union flag of Great Britain, or St. 
George's red cross and St Andrew's white cross joined 
together, which was ordered by King James in 1606, as 
Stowe's Ckronide certifies. Only one of the doublets has 
buttons, which I conceive were common in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign; nor have any of the figures ruflfe, which 
fashion commenced in the latter days of Henry YJJUL; and 
from their want of beards, also, I am inclined to suppose 
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they were delineated before the year 1535, when King 
* Henzy YIII oommanded all aboat his court to poll their 
heads^ and caused his own to be shaven.' Probably the 
glass was painted in his youthful days, when he delighted 
in May games, unless it may be judged to be of much 
h^lher antiquity by almost two centuries* 

^ Such are my conjectures upon a subject of mudi 
obscurity; but it is high time to resign it to one more 
ccmTersant with the history of our ancient dresses."— 
ToOeU. 

Mr. Douce, in his Hbtsiraiums of Skakxptarty toL ii. 
p. 432, &C., has a learned and amusing dissertation on the 
ancient English morris dance, which he has iUustrated by 
an engraving copied, as he says, from an exceedingly scarce 
one on coj^per by Israel Yon Mechehi, or Meckenen, so 
named firom the place of hb nativity, a German village on 
the confines of Flanders, in which latter country this artist 
appears to have redded; and therefore in most of his 
prints we may observe the Flemish costume of his time. 
From the pointed shoes that we see in one of his figures, 
it must have been executed between the years 1460 and 
1470; about which latter period the broad-toed shoes came 
into fashion in France and Flanders. It seems to have 
been intended as a pattern for goldsmith's work, probably 
a cup or tankard. 

In this dissertation, Mr. Douce enters into n full de- 
scription of the Robin Hood characters; and as this note 
has already extended to so great a length, his observa- 
tioos will i^pear in the appendix, together with a fac- 
simile of the engraving. 

In Hone's Year Book^ pp. 834 to 855, is also a long 
article upon the nuMTis dance, in which that indefatigable 
enquirer into our ancient manners and customs, sports and 
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games^ has noticed much that has been written npon the 
morris dance by Mr. Tollett and Mr. Douce, with many 
original conjectures of his own, corroborated bj a long 
extract from a curious and scarce tract, printed in 1609, 
entitled, '* Old Mbo of Herefordshirb fob a Matd 
Mabiab, abd Hbbbford Towne fob a Mobris Dahcb; 

OB TWBLTB MOBBIS DaNOBBS IN HbBBFOBDSHIBB OF 
TWBLYB HUHDBBD TBABS OLD." 

Extracts from this article will also appear in the ap- 
pendix. 

The editor would only add the suggestion, whether the 
somame Tuck is not a generic appellation to a peculiarity 
in the habit of friars in general, and alludes to the dress 
ci their order being iucked or folded round the waist by 
the means of the cord or girdle. Chancer says of the 
Rbvb, in his (kmierbury Talet, 

** Tucked he was ts is a fHar abont" 

George a Green is George o' the Green^ meaning 
perhaps, as Mr. Ritson says in his note, the town-green^ in 
which Hba^ pound cr pinfold stood, of which he had the care. 
He has been particularly celebrated, and ** as good as Greorge 
a green ** is still a common saying. Drayton, describing 
the progress of the river Calder, in the West-riding of 
Yorkshire, has the following lines : 

^ It chano'd she in her coarse on ' Eirkley* cast her eye. 
Where merry Robin Hood, that honest thief, doth lie ; 
Beholding fiUy too before how Wakefield stood. 
She doth not only think of Insty Robin Hood, 
But of his meny man, the Pindar of the town 
Of Wakefield, George a Green, whose fiunes so fiur are blown 
For thor so Taliant fight, that every freeman*s song 
Can tell you of the same, quoth she, be talk*d on long. 
For ye were merry lads, and those were merry days.^ 
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Oor gallant Pindar is thus faceiioaalj oonunemorated 
bj Drunken Bamabj : 

**Bme diveno cimo, serd 
Qood mdJMOTn de Fomsao 
Wtkgfeddoorif ^ocia uniidly 
Ubi aooii mit joonadi^ , . 
lieeom iliitaipeingian 
GBoaon fbstem viaitare.** 

** Tnnung. jdMOOQ, ooncf oould me hinder 
To salute the Wakkfisld Finder: 
Who, indeed 's the world's glory. 
With his eomndes nerer sorj. 
This the etnse was^ lest yon nisse it, 
Gboboib's dnb I meant to ▼isit." 

** Yeni Wakefeeld peranMBmim 
Ubt qmsrens Gboboiuk GaxHVM, 
Non inTcni, sedin lignvm 
Fixum rppere GfiOBon signnm, 
Ubi allam bibi feram. 
Donee Gboboio fortior eram." 

** Strait at Wakefeeld I was seen a. 
Where I sought for Geobgb ▲ Gbbbm ▲; 
But could find no such creature. 
Yet on a eigne I saw his feature : 
Where strength of ale had so stir'd me, 
I grew stouter faire than Geobdie.'' — lUitm. 

That the figure of the Pindar was a popular sign else- 
where than at Wakefield, that it extended even to London, 
is proved by one of him which still doe^, or a short time 
since did, exist at one of the oldest public-houses in Gray's 
Inn Lane ; and the famous Bagnigge WeUs^ once a popular 
country excursion and resort for cockneTS, but now in the 
heart of the town, had, over an ancient gate leading into 
the garden, a sculptured stone, with this inscription : " This 
IS Bagnigge House, neare the Pimdar a Wakefield, 
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1680;** proving the Findar to be the older and better known 
of the two. 

The foUowing is the title of a thin duodedmo volume in 
the editor's possession: *^ The History of George a Green, 
Findar of the Tonn of Wakefield ; his birth, calling, ya« 
lour, and r^atati<m in the oonntry ; with divers pleasant 
as well as serious passages in the course of his life and 
fortune. Elustrated with cuts. 

— « EnDsm eztendere ftetis $ 

me TirtDtis opus." Virg. JEneitL lib. 10. 

** London, printed for Samuel Ballard, at the Blue Ball, 
in Little Britain, 1706." 

The little volume was no doubt one of the popular chap* 
books of the daj ; it is dedicated to the steward, gentlemen, 
and inhabitants of Wakefield, by N. W. From this his- 
tory, the author would make it appear, that the Findar 
and Robin Hood were -contemporaries; that Robin was 
the first Earl of Huntington, and Mariana was Matilda, 
daughter to the Lord Fitswalter ; and, ** having discovered 
the royal affections of Frince John for her, she retired her- 
self into the forest of Sherwood, for the true love and 
affection she bore unto her best-beloved Robin.** 

The date of the Findar's exploits is laid in the reign of 
Richard L George a Green had his paramour, as Robin 
had, in a fair damsel named Beatrice, daughter of Justice 
Grimes. George a Greeo, like Robin Hood, had distin- 
guished himself in an insurrection in defence of his sove- 
reign; and his exploits and courage had made Robin's 
mistress, Mariana, jealous of his renown. The seventh 
chapter in the Findar's history has the following title: 
** Of Robin Hood, Maid Mariana, and the bold yeoman ; 
and how, envying the fame of George a Green, and the 
rumour of the beauty of the fair Beatrice, Mariana could 
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not be quiet till it oonld be tried wbether Robin or Geoige 
were the valiantesty or she or Beatrice the faireat'' 

Hie tenth chapter relatea that a combat aocidentallj 
took place between Bobin and Greoige^ of which their 
miatreaaea were i^ectatora; thereaottof whidi is thus told: 
''The two Yiigins^ who would have been actora them- 
aelfci^ were forced to be ^ectatora of one of the braveat 
combats that ever waa fought in Wakefield (qoarter-atavea 
were the weapona naed). Long it lasted; and with great 
difficoltj the7 conteated which ahould be victor. At 
lengdi, both being tired and weary, aaith Robin, ^ Hold 
thj handy noUe Findar, for I protest thou art the stoutest 
man that I ever yet laid my hand on*' To whom the 
Pindar replied, ' Recall thy words, for thou never yet laid 
thy hand on me.' Robin replied, * Nor will 1, noble George, 
but in courteae. Know then, I am Rolnn Hood ; this is 
my Mariana, and these my bold yeomen, who are come aa 
far as from the forest of Sherwood, only to prove thy va- 
lour and to be spectators of Beatrice's beauty, both of which 
I have found to exceed that liberal report which fieune hath 
given out of theuL' At which words the Pindar embraced 
him, and told him, that next to Ring Richard, he was the 
man he most honoured, and craved pardon of Matilda, 
otherwise called Maid Mariana. He caused Beatrice to 
submit herself unto her on her knees, to which she will- 
ingly assented; but the sweet lady would by no means 
suffer her; who confessed, that she could not have thought 
that the North country could have bred such a beauty. 
Mndi joy, therefore, there was on all sides." 

Hie following is a correct copy of George a Green's 
person, taken from the frontispiece of the little volume. The 
cuts in it are generaQy very rude, consisting principally of 
fights with quarter-staves. The first, however, is reUitive 
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to an inddent in the Pindar's earlj life, who wtu placed 
■t school under ft sarlj pedagogue, of which school George 
was captain ; and being ordered to beg pardon of his 
master, he resolTed to ran away ; previoDSIj taking his 
revenge for the whipping which he was to undei^ by 
thmatiDg hia head between his master's legs, " and be east 
him <^fK»n his shoulders with such a tumbling qoail, as 
we can a back somerset, and left him lying flat upon his 
back, half-dead, in the mid^t of the school." 




Besides the companions of our hero enamerated in the 
text, and whose names are most celebrated and familiar, 
we find those of 'Wmiam of Goldsboroogh (mentioned by 
Grafton), Right-hitting Brand (by Mnndy), and Gilbert 
with the White Hand, who is thrice named in the LiftteO 
G^e<^Bobyn Bode, and is likewise noticed bj Bishop 
Gawin Douglas, in bis PaHee of Honour, printed at Edin* 
bargh in 1570, but written before 1518 : 
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""Tludr Mw I MtiUand upon told Beird Grty, 
BoUm Bmde, And Gilberi w(A Ok ^mhite * kamd; 
How Hay oC Naochton slew, in Madin land.*^ 

Ab no mention is made of Adam Bell, Clim of the 
Caon^ and William of Cloodedfiy, either in the ancient 
legend* or in more than one of tiie nomeioos songs of 
Bdhin Hood, nor does the name of the latter onoe occur 
in the old metrical history of those famqas archers re- 
printed in Percy's ReUgueSf and among Pieces cfAndeni 
Bof^dar Poetry^ it is to be condnded that they flourished 
at different periods, or at least had no connexion with each 
other. In a poem, however, intitled ''Adam Bell, Clim 
of the Qoogh, and tounq William of Cloudesl^, the 
seeond part," 1616, 4to. {BQt. Bod. Art l. 71),— being a 
more modem copy than that in Sdden, c 39, which wants 
the title, but was probably printed with tiie first part, 
whidi it there accosipanies, in 1605, differing consider- 
ably therefrom in several places, and containing many addi- 
tional verses, — arethefollowinglineB, not in the former copy : 

^ Now beare thy Ikdier'a heart, my boy, 

Said William of Cloadealey then. 
When i waa young i car^d not for 

The biaga of sturdiest men. 
Tlie pinder of Wakefield, George a Green, 

I tiy'd a sommers day. 
Yet he nor i were netora made 

Nor Tietor'd went away. 
Old Bohin Hood, nor Little John, 

Amongst their merry men all. 
Nor fryer TWc, ao stoat and yoong^ 

My eonrage ooold appaU.** 

^ Seottbh Poons, L 1S2. The last verse is undoubtedly sense as 
it now stands ; but a ooUation of mannsoripts would probably antho- 
ri»astoread: 

** <Mm Hay of Naoditon «faw in Madin hmd.** 
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(k) ** Marian."] Who or whatever this ladj was, it 
is observable that no mention of her occurs either in the 
LjfieU Crette of Robin JBode, or in anj other poem or song 
concerning him, except a comparatively modem one of no 
merit (see part ii. song 24, first edition of Ritson). She is 
an important character, however, in the two old plays of 
J%e Death and Downfall of RobeH Earle of HunHngtony 
written before 1600, and is frequently mentioned by dra- 
matic or other writers about that period. The morrice- 
dance, so famous of old time, was (as is elsewhere noticed) 
composed of the following constituent characters: Robin 
Moody Little John^ Friar Tuck^ and Maid Marian. 

JnHieFirstpaH of King Henry IV^ Faktaff says to the 
hostess, '^ there's no more faith in thee than in a stew'd 
prune; nor no more truth in thee than in a drawn fox; 
and for womanhood. Maid Marian may be the deputy's 
wife of the ward to thee." Upon which Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, that '^Maid Marian is a man dressed like a 
woman, who attends the daughters of the morris*" *' In 
the ancient songs of Bobin Hood," says Percy, '^ frequent 
mention is made of Maid Marian, who appears to have 
been his concubine. I could quote,** he adds, *' manj pas- 
sages in mj old manuscripts to this purpose, but shall 
produce only one : 

** Good Robyn Hood wis firing then. 
Which now is quite forgot, 
And so was fiiyre maid Mariin," &c. 



Mr. Steevens, too, after citing the old play of The 
DcwttfaU of Robert Earl of Huntingdon^ 1601, attempt- 
mg to prove ** that Maid Marian was originally a name 
assumed by Matilda, the daughter of Robert Lord Fitz- 
water, while Robert Hood remained in a state of outlawry," 
observes, that '* Shakspeare speaks of Maid Marian in her 
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i9g m i$ i iHtiUf wkeo the wm rep r cieue ed lif a strumpet 
«r • cfamn,^ ifld rafaff to iigore 2 in the plate ti the end 
«f ifca pbj, with Mr. ToOet^i obicnrataoiis on it. The 
wiioWf in CKr W. DftfOMUit'i Xotw ami Hmumr^ mys, **1 
hnro bian lOilrifi lliri«n in n maorice ere now f and 
Ife Wtflon qnotet'tn old piaee enlitled, ""(M Meg of 
If i i i f o r di hlw for a Mtid Marian^ and Hereford town for 
amofrifdaaaai or twelTe morrb dancers in Herefordshire 
of 1800 jmn oU,"" London, 1609, 4to; '< which is dedi- 
aaladt'' ba si^ ''to one Hall, a celebrated taboorer in 
thaloonnay." (So/or lUitan.) 

Maid Mtflan wm buried at Dunmow Frioiy, in Essei^ 
whara Is now to be scan her monument, or that of the 
fUr MadUbi daughter of Robert, second Earl Fitswalter. 
na piasaal ahuroh of Dunmow formed merely the south 
dak of a ma|nUloanl odilagiala ohurdi, and of a religioua 
hoHsa foundad ma^j 7«ara bafefo the dajs of Rolnn Hood, 
hf tha aialar of Raaf Bajnaid, who hdd the manor in tiie 
tUaa of Domaadaj aar?^« Fur and near, extended a wild 
Airail with to |kna and din^ $ botfiurmlioQaasarenow 
atandttif whaia> tha wolf naad to ranges and a poblie road 
pasaai within i%ht of the ancient building, and buTing 
fiwnid with b aa da lM ia worn and IMien dotted, and 
aiwaMtan ft<Ma Ioav niinmara te woathcii AnMrnnst ^kn 

bnttdlbMBk and whiok leantaltft Ao nnTO freift An 
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wrist, aad bands covered with rings, farther indicate her 
imnk. Angeb were stationed beside ber head, and a dog 
crouched at her feet Bnt rough bands have marred the 
tomb ; the angels have been mdely broken, thongh the 
effigr itself has been qwred. 

A farther Bocotmt of Moid Syrian will appear in Donee's 
OIintrBtioiu of ^lak^eare, in tlie appendix to this rolome. 
—£dUor. 




(l) " Hie words of an old writer."] The author of the 
Slome mannscript; which adds : " after sach maner be 
{■■ocured the pj'naer of Wakef^ld to become one of his 
eoDpanf, and a freTT called Muchel [r. Tnck]...Scarlock 
he iodnced upon this occasion; one da; meeting him as he 
wvlket aolitai7 and like to a man forlome, because a majd 
to whom he was a^anced was taken from [him] by Uta 
vitdenoe of her frends, and given to another that was old 
aod welthy, wherupon Bobin, nnderstanding when the 
maiTage-da; should be, came to the chnrch as a b^^r, 
aod baring his own company not far of, which came in so 
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aoone as thej hard the sound of his horne, he tooke the 
hryde perforce from him that [bare] in hand to have mar- 
lyed her, and caused the priest to wed her and Scarlocke 
togeTther." This MS., of which great part is merely the old 
legeand or I^fiengeste <^Bobifn JETode turned, into prose, ap« 
pean to have been written before the jear 1600. — Eaimm. 

(m) ** has had the honour to be compared to the illus- 
trious Wallace," &c.] In the first volume of Peck's in- 
tended supplement to the Monastioon^ consisting of collec- 
tions for the histoiy of Praemonstratensian monasteries, 
now in the British Museum, is a very curious rhyming 
Latin poem, with the following title : ** Priaris Ahwi" 
€€nm de beHo ScoHco apud Dttmbarry tempore regis 
EdwardiL Setamem doe riAmus LaiimtSf quo de WiL- 
LiELMO Wallace, Scotico illo Bobin Whood, plura sed 
mmdiote eamU:^ and in the margin are the following date 
and reference : 22 Julii» IdOi. 82. E. 1. ReguL Prem. 
foL 59. a." Tliis, it may be observed, is the first known 
instance of our hero's name being mentioned by any writer 
whatever; and affords a strong and respectable proof of 
his early popularity.** — Riison. 

(h) ^ A proclamation was published, &C.''] *' The king 
att last," says the Haileian MS. '^ sett furth a proclama- 
tion to have him i^prehended, ftc." Ghrafton, after having 
lold us tibat he ** practised robberyes, ftc," adds, ** The 
which beyng certefyed to the king, and he beyng greatly 
oflfended therewith, caused his proclamation to be made 
tiiat whosoever would bring him quicke or dead, the king 
would geve him a great summe of money, as by the re- 
eordes in the Exchequer is to be scene: but of this promise 
no man enjoyed any benefite. For the sayd Robert Hood, 
being afterwardes troubled with sicknesse, ftc" — (p. 85.) 
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(o) ** At lengthy the infirmities of old age increasing 
upon him, ftc."] Thus Grafton : '' The sayd Bobert 
Hood, beynn troubled with olcknesse, came to a certain 
noniy in Yorkshire called Bircklies [r. Eircklies], wher^ 
desiiyng to be let blood, he was betrayed and bled to 
death.* The ShMme M& says, that "* [being] djstem- 
pered with could and age, he had great payne in his 
lymmes, his blonde being corrupted; therfore^ to be eased 
d his payne by letting Uoude, he repayred to the priores 
ct Kyrkesey, which some say was his aunt, a woman very 
Aylful in physique and surgery; who, perceyring him to 
be Bobyn Hood, and waying how fel an enimy he was to 
rdigious persons, toke reveng of him for her owne howse 
and all others by letting him bleed to death. It is also 
sayd that one Sir Roger of Doncaster, bearing grudge to 
Bobyn for some injury, incyted the priores, with whome 
lie was very familiar, in such a manner to dispatch him.** 
See the LyteUgesie of Robyn Hodey ad finem. The Har- 
leian MS. after mentioning the proclamation ** sett furth 
to have him apprehended,** adds, '* at which time it ha^p- 
pened he fell sid: at a nunneiy in Yorkshire called Birk- 
leys [r. ISrkleys]; and desiring there to be let blood, hee 
was beytrayed and made bleed to death." 

** Kirkleys, IQitiees, now called Sjrkless Park, between 
tbe towns of Wakefield and Huddersfield, (at present the 
seat of Sir George Armitage, Bart), or Eirkleghes, for- 
merly Kuthale, in the deaneiy of Ponte&aot, and archdea- 
ooory of the West-riding of Yorkshire, was a Cistercian, 
or, as some say, a Benedictine nunnery, founded, in honour 
of the virgin Mary and St James, by Beynerus Flan- 
drensis, in the reign of king Henry IL 

** One may wonder," says Dr. Fuller, '' how he escaped 
the hand of justice, dying in his bed, for ought is found to 
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the ooDtraiy : bat it was because he was rather a merry 
than a mUchkwnu thief (complementing passengers oat 

of thdr purses) never murdering anj but deer^ and 

'feasting' the yidnage with his venison." (^WarthieSy page 
320;)— iUtofi. See also the following note. 

(p) ^ He was interod under some trees at a short dis- 
tance fipom the house; a stone bdng placed over his grave 
with an insor^timi to his memory. ** KtrkkymmoMterium 
MOfiieilnfMy ubt lEto : Hood nobilis ille ezlex sepultus.** 
Lebmd's CMbeAuMo, L 54. ** Kirideys Nunnery, in the 
woods whereof Bobin Hood's grave is» is between Halifax 
and Wakefidd upon Calder." LaUr from Jo. SaviOe to 
W. Camdm, IUu$. vkro epis. 1G9L 

** as Galdor comes slong, 

itdniic'dtheiabflreoorseoii 'Kixkley'cMtbflrejey 
Wh»e meny Bofain Hood, that hmiest thiei; doth iBe." 

JP^OOiom, Song 8S. 

See also Camden's BrUannk^ 1695, p. 709. 

In the second vdume of Dr. Stukele/s Itmerarmm 
C u r iomm is an engraving of ** The prospect of Eirkleys 
abby, where Bobin Hood dyed, from the footway leading 
to Heartishead churdi, at a quarter of a mile distance. 
▲. Hie New HalL b. The Gatehouse of the Nunnery. 
c. 3%e trtet among uMeh Robin Hood was buryed. 
D. Hieway up the HiU where this was drawn, b. Brad- 
kj wood. F. Almondbury hilL o. Castle field. Drawn 
by Dr. Johnston among his Yorkshire antiquitys, p. 54, 
of tiie drawings. K IBorkall, sculp." It makes plate 99 
of die above work, but is unnoticed in the letter-press. 

In the following cut all the references are omitted except 
letter c, over the trees among which Bobin Hood was 
buried. 
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According to the Sloaae MS. the prioress, after " letting 
him Ueed to death, biuTed lum under a great stone hyiba 
hjmyta syde;" which is agreeable to the acconnt in'Graf- 
ton's chronicle, where it Is said that, after his death, "the 
prioresse <^ the same place caused him to be buried bj the 
highway-side, where he had used to rob and spoyle those 
that passed that waj. And vpon his grave the sajde 
prineeae did laj a \eary fayre stone, wherein the names of 
Bohert Hood, WUUam of GtMahorovgk, and others were 
graven. And the cause why she horyed him there was, 
for that the common passeugers and trsvailera, knowTiig 
and seejng him there baryed, might more safely and with- 
out feare take their jomeys that way, which they durst 
not do in the life of the sayd outlawes. And at eyther 
onde of the saydo tconbe was erected a croese of stone, 
whidi is to be seene there at this present" 

" Kear unto Kirkleea the noted Bobin Hood lies buried 
under a grave-stone that yet remains near the park, but 
the inscription scarce legible." — Thoresby'B Dueaitu Leo- 
diauit, p. 91. In the Appendix, p. 576, is the following 
notc^ with a reference to "page 91": 
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<< Amongst the papers of the learned Dr. Gale, late 
Dean of Yorke» was found this epitaph of Robin Hood : 

"'fkfar •aterafaH Uti tettl stem 
Ii^ tabcrt tarl of il|tiittogt«it 
vfar accfr fMT a| |<t M gfiUi 
at yiyl taaia im nlito ifvli 
fM atlafeil ai |( at if men 
M cffflBa^ atbr sC agen. 

ilttta4 [r. 14] tal HdtmMS 1247.*** 

^ Hie genuineness of this epitaph has been questioned. 
Dr. Perejy in the first edition of his B^ques of Ancient 
Englkk Poetry (1765), says, ** It must be confessed this 
epitaph is so^idous, because^ in the most ancient poems 
of Bol»n Hood, there is no mention of this imaginary earl- 
dom.* Hiis reason, however, is by no means condusiTe, 
tiieno8taiiei0nt*poemiiow*eKtant having no pretension 
to die antiquity claimed by the epitaph : and indeed the 
doctor himsdf should seem to have afterwards had less 
confidence in it, as^ in both the subsequent editions, those 
words are omitted, and the learned critic merely observes 
that the epitiq>h appears to him nupieUnts. It will be 
admitted that the bare suspicion of this ingenious writer, 
whose knowledge and judgment of ancient poetry are so 
conqineoous and eminent, ought to have considerable 
wdg^i. As far the present editor's part, though he does 
not pretend to say that the language of this epitaph is that 
of Henry the Third's time, nor indeed to determine of 
what 1^ it 1% he can perceive nothing in it from whence 
one should be led to pronounce it spurious, i e. that it was 
neverinscribedontiiegrave-stoneof Bobin Hood. That 
there actually was some inscription upon it in Mr. Tho- 
resby's time^ though then scarce legible, is evident from 
his own words : and it should be remembered, as well that 
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the last century was not the era of imposition, as that Dr. 
Grale was both too good and too learned a man either to 
be capable of it himself or to be liable to it from others. 

** That industrious chronologist and topographer, as well 
as respectable artist and citizen, master Thomas Grent, of 
York, in his 'last of religions houses,' annexed to * The 
ancient and modem state c^' that famous city, (1730,12mo. 
p. 234) informs us that he had been told« '' That his 
[Bobin Hood's] tombstone, haying his effigy thereon, was 
ordered not many years ago, by a certain knight, to be 
placed as a hearth-stone in his great halL When it was 
laid over-night, the next morning it was ' surprisingly* 
removed [on or to] one side; and so three times it was 
laid, and as successively turned aside. The knight, 
thinking he had dcme wrong to have brought it thither, 
ordered it should be drawn back again; whidi was per- 
formed by a pair of oxen and four horses, when twice the 
number could scarcely do it before. But as this,' adds 
the sagacious writer, ' is a story only, it is left to the 
reader to judge at pleasure.' N.B. This is the second 
instance of a miracle wrought in favour of our hero. 

In Grough's Sepulchral Monuments^ page cviii. is '^ the 
figure of the stone over the grave of Robin Hood [in 
IQridees park, being a plain stone with a sort of cross 
fieorte thereon], now broken and much defaced, the in- 
scription illegible. That printed in Thoresby, Ducat. 
Leod. 576, from Dr. Gkde's papers, was never on it The 
late Sir Samuel Armitage, owner of the premises, caused 
the ground under it to be dug a yard deep, and found it 
had never been disturbed; so that it was probably brought 
firom some other place, and by vulgar tradition ascribed to 
Robin Hood" [refers to " Mr. Watson's letters in Anti- 
quary Society Minutes"]. This is probably the tomb- 
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f Elisibeth de Sb^nton, mentioned in a preoeding 
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Tlie old ^taph ia, by some anoaymoiu bani, in a woik 
«ntitled " S^t^dekromm Itueriptionet ; or a curioui eol- 
ite&m i^miae kiatdrtd ^ (iU muM rtmarkaMe EptU^^" 
WcBtminBter, 1727, [toL ii. p. 7S] thus i 
panfduMMd: 



K>i>irn bj the mnw oTEobia Hood, 

WIio ma t thief and ircher good ; 

Full tUrteen (r. thirtjr) yetzt, and something more, 

Bx Tobb*d the ridi to feed the poor ; 

Ttarefara, hii gnre badew with ton, 

And ottr far hi* mdI jonr fajroa." 
(a) " TariooB dramatic ezhibidons."] Mr. Ritson here 
man particnlariy aUndes to the " Plsye of Bobin Hode, 
Tflij propv to be idayed ia Maye Games"; which, he 
■tj^ i> prabablj aa old m the fifteenth century. Ha 
has inserted it in hit Appendix, and it will fonn part of 
the saeond T(dame of the presrat edition. 

Hr. BitBCn then quotes largely from two other plays : 
I. "nteDowniaUofBobert Earleof Hnntingtwi,after- 
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ward called Robin Hood of merrie Sherwodde; with his 
love to chaste Matilda, the Lord Fitzwater^s daughter, 
afterwardes his fair maide, Marian. Acted bj the right 
honourable, the earle of Nottingham, lord high admiral of 
England, his servants. Imprinted at London, for "William 
Leake, IGOL" 4to. b. L 

2. ^ The death of Robert, earle of Huntington, other- 
wise called Robin Hood of merrie Sherwodde; with the 
lamentable tragedie of chaste Bfatilda, his faire maid 
Marian, poysoned at Dunmowe, bj King John. Acted, 
kc Lnprinted, &c. 1601." 4to. b. 1. 

These two plays, usually caUed the first and second part 
of Rcbm Hoody were always, on the authority of Kirkman, 
fidsely ascribed to Thomas Heywood, till Mr. Malone for- 
tanately retrieved the names of the true authors, Anthony 
Mundy and Henry Ghettle. — ^Vid. Malone's Shakspeare, 
1790. 

Both of these plays have since been published by Mr. 
J. Payne Collier in his supplement to Dodsle^s Old Ptay$^ 
1833. Mr. Collier ascribes the first play very justly to 
Anthony Mnnday alone, the second to Anthony Munday 
and Henry Chettle; Chettle, it appears, by an extract 
given by Mr. Collier from a memorandum in Hendow^s 
Diary in Dulwich College, having merely received ten 
ahillings ^ for writing of Robin Hood for the Corte.** 

** The %Unjf** says Mr. Collier, *' is treated with a sim- 
l^dty bordering upon rudeness, and historical facts are 
perverted j ust as suited the purpose of the writer. Whether 
we consider it as contemporary with or preceding the pro- 
ductions of the same class by Shakspeare, it is a relic of 
high interest, and nearly all the sylvan portions of the 
play, in which Robin Hood and his ^ merry men' are 
engaged, are of no ordinary beauty. Some of the serious 
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floeoes are also eztremelj well written, and the blank 
▼ene interspersed with rfajmes, as was usual in our 
earlier dramas^ by no means inharmonious." 

Z. "* The sad Shepherd, or a tale of Robin Hood.'' 

In allusion to this drama, Mr. Bitson says, ** The story 
of our renowned archer cannot be said to have been 
wholly occupied by hands without a name; dnce^ not to 
mention Munday or Drayton, the celebrated Ben Jons<m 
intended a pastoral drama oo this subject, under the above 
title; but dying in the year 1637, before it was finished, 
Uttle more than the two first acts have descended down to 
us. ffis last editOT (Mr. Whalley), while he r^rets that 
it is but a fragment, speaks of it in raptures, and, indeed, 
not without evident reason, many passages being eminently 
poetical and judidous." 

Afker enumerating the duuracters and ** the argument^ 
of the two acts tiiat have come down to us entire, Mr. 
Bitson concludes his notice as follows : — << Nothing more 
of the author's design appearing, we have only to r^ret 
the imperfect state of a pastoral drama, which, according 
to the above learned and ingenious editor, would have 
done honour to the nation."* 

(s) ^ Innumerable poems, rimes, songs, and ballads."] 
The original and most ancient pieces of this nature have 
an perished in the lapse of time, during a period of between 
five and six hundred years' continuance; and all we now 
know of them is^ that such things once existed. In the 
Vmom of PSeree Fbmwman^ an allegorical poem, thought 

^ Tint play appean to have been performed upon the etage after 
theceatofitioiL Thepfologneaiideplogiie (spoken by Mr. Portlock) 
aie to be foond in No. 1009 of the Sloane MSS. It was republished, 
with a coBtiBnatioii and notes, by Bir. Waldron, of Druiy Lane 
dieatre, in 17S3. 
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lo have been composed soon after the year 1860, and 
generally ascribed to Robert Langeland, the author intro- 
dnoes an ignorant, idle, and drunken secular priest, the 
representative, no doubt, of the parochial clergy of that 
age, in the character of Sloth, who makes the foUoinng 
confession: 

** I dmiot ptrfitfi nd patemofter, m the priest it singetfa. 
But I can rtms or Boben Hods^ and Bamdolferi of Cketler^ 
But of oar k>rde or our lady I lerne nothjiig at alL" 

Fordun, the Scottish historian, who wrote about 1340, 
qpeaking of Robin Hood and Little John, and their accom- 
plices, says, <' of whom the foolish vulgar in comedies and 
tragedies make lewd entertainment, and are delighted to 
hear the jesters and minstrels sing them above all other 
ballads : and Mair (or Major) whose history was published 
by himself in 1521, observes that ** The exploits of this 
Robert are celebrated in songs throughout all Britain." 
So, like¥nse, Hector Bois (or Boethius), who wrote about 
the same period, having mentioned, ** that waithman Robert 
Hode with his fallow litil Johnne," adds, ** of quhom ar 
mony &billis and mery sportis soung amang the vulgar 
pepylL" Whatever may have been the nature of the oom- 
podtions alluded to by the above writers, several of the 
pieces printed in the present collection are unquestionably 
of great antiquity; not less, that is, than between three 
and four hundred years old. The LyteU gesie, which is 
first inserted, is probably the oldest thing upon the subject 
we now possess; but a legend, apparently of the same 
tpedeSf of perhaps a still earlier date, was once extant, of 
which it is some little satisfaction to be able to give even 
the following fragment, from a single leaf, fortunately pre- 
served in one of the volumes of old printed ballads in the 
British Museum, in a hand-writing as old as Henry the 
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Sixth's time. It exhibits the character of oar hero and 
is fidm Aehaiet in the noblest point of view : — 

** He Myrf Bobyn Hod...jne the presooy 
And owglit off lut was^vm- 

The porter rose arson certejn. 

As sone m he hsfd Johsn call; 
LylyU Johan was redy with a sword. 

And bare dym tiirow to the walL 

Now win I be jayler, sayd Ijtyll Johan, 

And toke the keys in bond; 
He toke the way to Bobyn Hod, 

And sooe be hyme nnbond. 

He gifie hym a good swerd in bis bond. 

His bed ther-with for to kepe : 
And ther as the wallis wer lowest, 

Anon down thor they Upe. 



To Bobyn .... sayd : 

I have dome the a god torn for an... 

Quit me when tbow may ; 
I have done the a gode torne, sayd lytyll [Johan] 

Forsothe as I the saye ; 
I hare farowgfate the under the gren wod... 

Enewdl and hare gode daye. 

Nay, be my tronthe, sayd Bobyn, 

So schall it never bee ; 
I make the master, sayd Bobyn, 

Off all my men & me. 
Nay, be my tro wthe, said lytell Johan. 

So scfaaO it never bee." BUmm. 

The whimsical and merry author of The Bee-hive 
if Ute Romish Cnurchy speaking of some of their idle 
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ceremonies on Whitsunday and the Ascension, says, ^< I 

soon me a man doeth often spende a penny or two too 

see ^ play of Robin Hood, or a Morris daunce, which were 

a great deal better bestowed upon these apish toyes of 

these good prestes, which counterfeit all these matters so 

handsomely^ that it will doe a man as much good to see 

them as in firostie weather to goe naked." — ^p. 207. — ^Note 

in Mr. Deuce's copy of Robin Hood. 

" Tales of Bobin Hood are good among fooles." 

Beywoo^i J^f^roau. (IMtto.) 

** Thirdly; when the act consisteth only in words, as to 
nng a song of Robin Hood, albeit it be neither necessary 
nor pertinent to the cause, it maketh an interruption." — 
Swinbum on Spousals^ p. 161. (Ditto.) 

** Wholy Bcripture concemjnge 

Their frantyke foly, is so bescusshe 

That they contempre in Englisshe 

To have the new Testament 
Bat as for Tales of Bobin Hode 
With anether jestes nether honest nor goode 

They have no impediment" 

Freeman, Anonymous Satire against WoUey^ b. L, no 
date, 12mo. beginning ^' Rede me, and be not wrothe." In 
Mr. Steevens's collection. (Note by Douce.) 



The following allusions to Robin Hood songs have also 
fallen under the notice of the present editor. 

From MS. Porkington, No. 10, f. 162, written in the 
reign of Edward IV, on vellum and paper, preserved in 
the library of W. O. Gore, Esq. of Shropshire : — 

** llier were tynkerris in tarlottus, the met was folle goode, 
The sowe sat one him benche, and harppyde lioiyn Wndt^ 

The last verse of a burlesque song in MS. Cotton. 
Vesp. A. XXV. fol. 135, temp. Henry VIII : — 
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** Bobyne is gone to Ha[u]ljiigton, 
To bye our gose a flayle; 
Lyke Spip, my yongest son. 
Was huntyng of a snalle. 
Newes! newesr 

The following is the last verse of a song on Woman, from 
MS. Lambedi, 306, foL 135, of the fifteenth century. 

'^ He tliat made this songe Ml good. 
Came of the northe and of the sothera Uode, 
And somewhat kyne to Rctryn Hode ; 
TitaUwebenatsoo." 

From FolB^i Atiatomie, by H. Hatton, 1619, Sign. a. 

4:— 

** He has a satjeet he did late invent. 

Will shame Uie riming sculler, Jack a Lent, 

Tis writ in print; perhaps you 11 see 't anon, 

Twasmadeof JBsKa Hood and Little John." 

The following lines from Chaucer cannot be read with- 
out Implying them to Robin Hood. They may not have 
been meant to characterise him, but they give so minute 
and doubtless accurate description of the habit and ap- 
pearance of a forester of the fourteenth century, that they 
may here be appropriately inserted. 

« And he was cladde in cote and hode of greene; 
A shife of peacock* arrowes bright, and kene 
Under his belt he bore ful thirtily ; 
Wd ooulde he dresse his takel generally : — 
His armes dronpid not with fetheres lowe. 
And in his hand he bare a mighty bow. 

And hedf hadde he, with a browne risage; 

* The peacod:'s feathers seem to have been generally made use of 
for feathering atrowa.— IFarfofi't Emg, Fat ▼. L p. 431, note 1, quarto 
edit 

♦ His hair was closely trinmied; so that his head appeared round 
like a nut 
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Of woode-crafte* could he wel alle the usage ; 
Upon his urme he bare a gale bracer ;t 
And by his side a sword and bokeler; 
And on that other side a gaie daggere, 
Ebumessed wel, and sbarpe as point of speere; 
A cristope^ on his brest of silver speene; 
An horn he bare the bandtie§ was of grene, 
A forster was he sotheley as I guess." 

Pniogiu to Camierbury Taks, 

(t) " Has given rise to divers proverbs, Stc"] Pro- 
verbs in all countries are, generally speaking, of very 
gpreat antiquity; and therefore it will not be contended, 
that those concerning our hero are the oldest we have. It 
is higlily probable, however, that they originated in or 
near his own time, and of course have existed for upwards 
of five hundred years, which is no modem date. 

Mr. Ritson then quotes several, not in chronological 
order, but by the age of the authorities they are taken 
from. The following are from Ritson. 

1. " Grood even, good Robin Hood.** 

The allusion is to civility extorted by fear. It is pre- 
served by Skelton in that most biting satire against Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Why come ye not to Court? 

2. ** Many men talk of Robin Hood that neere shot in 
his bow." — Fuller's Worthies. 

* Wood-crafte — the wiles of hunting. 

t Bracer — armour for the arms. Roger Ascham gives us the fol- 
lowing uses of it. " A bracer serveth for two causes ; one to save his 
anne from the strype of the stringe, and his doublet from wearing. 
And the other is, that the stringe gliding sharplye and quicklye off 
the bracer, may the sharper shoot** 

X St. Christopher presided over the weather, and was the patron 
of field sports. 

§ The strap by which it was suspended. — See Junius in Voe, 

O 
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On the back of a ballad in Anthony TVood's collection, 
he has written : — 

" There be some that prate 
Of Robin Hood, and of his bow. 
Which nerer shot therein, I trow.** 

Raj giTCS it thus : 

" Many talk of Bohin Hood that never shot in his bow. 
And many talk of Little John that never did him know." 

3. '' To OTershoot Robin Hood." 

''And lastly and chiefly, they cry out with open mouth 
asif they had ovenhot Robin Hood, that Plato banished 
them (ft. e. poets) out of his commonwealth." — Sir P. Sid- 
ney's Defence of Poene, 

4. '' Tales of Robin Hood are good [enough] for fools." 
This proverb is inserted in Camden's Remains^ but the 

word in brad^ets is supplied by Ray. 

5. '' To sell Robin Hood's pennyworths." 

** It is spoken of things sold under half their value, or 
if you will, half sold, half given. Robin Hood came 
lightly by his ware, and lightly parted therewith; so that 
he could afford the length of his bow for a yard of velvet." 
— FuUer's Wwrthiet. 

The saying is alluded to in the old nortli-country song 

of Randal a Bamaby : 

** AH men said, it became me well. 
And Robin Hood*s pennyworth I did sell.** 

6. '' Come, turn about, Robin Hood." 

Implying that to challenge or defy our hero, must have 

been the me pbu uUra of courage. It occurs in Wit and 

DnOtfy^ 1661. 

" Oh Lore, whose power and might. 
No creature ere withstood, 
Hiou fbroest me to write, 

Come turn about Robin Hood." 
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7. ** As crook'd as Robin Hood's bow." 

That is, we are to conceive, when bent by himself. 

The foUowing stanza of a modem Irish soug is the only 

authoritj for this proverb. 

** The next with whom I did engage, 
It was an old woman worn with age; 
Her teeth were like tobacco pegs, 
Beaidea she had two bandj legs; 
Her back more crook'd than Robin Hood's bow, 
PnrbUnd and decrepid, unaUe to go, 
Altho' her yean were sixty-three. 
She amil'd at the humours of Sooathe Boe." 

So far Bitson. 

8. ** To go round by Robin Hood's bam." 

This sajring is used to imply the going of a short distance 
by a circuitous method, or the farthest way about 

9. *^ He makes Robin Hood's pennyworths.** — ^Ray. 
Camden calls him, pr^edanem miiissimum. Of his 

stolen goods he afforded good pennyworths. Lightly come 
lightly go. 

10. ** Robin Hood's choice, this or nothing." — Vox 
gracttUf p. 67. 

So a man is said to have Hobson's choice, when he must 
either take what is left him, or choose whether he will 
have any part or no. The proverb arose, no doubty from 
the general character of Robin Hood's free and predatory 
life. 

(u) *^ To swear by him or some of his companions 
a{^>ears to have been a usual practice."] The earliest 
instance of this practice occurs in a pleasant story among 
Ceriaine merry Tales of the mad men of Chttamy compiled 
in the reign of Henry Vlll, by Dr. Andrew Borde, an 
eminent physician of that period, in an old edition in black 
letter, without date (in the Bodleian library), being the 
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first tale in the book (a quotation from which is given by 
Ritson). 

" Bj the bare scalp of Robin Hood's fat frier/' is an 
oath put by Shakspeare into the mouth of one of his outlaws 
in the Tufo Gentlemen of Verona^ act 4, scene 1. ** Robin 
Hood's iat friei^ is frier Tuck. 

(v) ** His songs have been chanted, and his service 
preferred to the word of God, ftc."] Vide Gen- 
demands Magazine, vol. iii. p. 154, for an account of a 
man going to be hung, who sang part of an old song of 
Robin Hood. To this may be added, that at Edinbui^h, 
in 1505, *^ Sandy Stevin menstrall, (t. e. magician) was 
convicted of blasphemy, alledging, that he would give no 
more credit to the New Testament, then to a tale of Robin 
Hood, except it wer confirmed by the doctours of the 
church." — ^Knox's Hkiorie of the Reformation in Scotland^ 
Edin. 1732, p. 368. 

William Roy, in a bitter satire against Cardinal Wolsey, 
intitled ** Rede me and be not tvrothe, for I say nothtpige 
buttrotke,^ printed abroad, about 1626, speaking of the 
bishops, says : — 

** Their f ran tyke foly is so pevisshe, 
That they contempne in Englysshe 

To bare the new testament ; 
But as iw tales of Bobyn Hode, 
With wother jestes neither honest nor goode. 

They have no impediment." 

The following quaint anecdote is introduced into Bishop 
Latimer's Twelfth Sermon preached before Edward the 
Sixth, and is peculiarly descriptive of Robin Hood's popu-> 
larity, and of the May games instituted to his memory. 

*'' I came myself once," says the Bishop, '* to a place, 
riding on a journey homeward from London, and I sent 
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word over night into the town, that I would preach there 
in the morning, because it was a holiday; and methought 
it was an holiday's work. The church stood in mj way, 
and I took my horse and my company, and went thither. 
I thought I should have found a great company in the 
church, and when I came there the church door was fast 
locked. I tarried there half an hour and more; at last the 
key was found, and one of the parish comes to me, and 
saysi * Sir, this is a busy day with us, we cannot hear you; 
it is Robin Hood's day. The parish are gone abroad to 
gather for Robin Hood; I pray you let them not.' I fain 
was there to give place to Robin Hood : I thought my 
rochet should have been regarded, though I were not; but 
it would not serve, it was fain to give place to Robin 
Hood's men. It is no laughing matter, mj friends, it is a 
weeping matter, a heavy matter; a heavy matter, under 
the pretence of gathering for Etobin Hood, a traitor and a 
thief, to put out a preacher, to have his office less es- 
teemed; to prefer Robin Hood before the ministration of 
God's word, and all this hath come of unpreaching prelates. 
This realm hath been ill provided for, that it hath had 
such corrupt judgments in it, to prefer Robin Hood to 
Grod's word. If the bishops had been preachers, there 
should never have been any such thing; but we have good 
hope of better. We have had a good beginning; and 
beseech Grod to continue it." — Ritson. 

Another and almost similar instance of the popularity of 
the Robin May games, is the following. 

** There is a neighbour of cur's, an honest priest, who 
was sometimes (simple as he now stands) a Vice in a play, 
for want of a better; his name is Gliberie of Hawstead in 
Essex, bee goes much to the pulpit. On a time, I thinke 
it was the last May, he went up with a full resolution, to 
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doe his basinesse with great commendations. But see the 
fortnoe of it. A boy, in a church, hearing either the sum- 
mer lord of his Maj-game, or Robin Hood with his 
morris daunce, going bj church, out goes the boje^ Good 
Gliberie, though he were in the pulpit, yet had a mind to 
his old companions abroad (a company of merry grigs yon 
must thinke than to be, as merry as a Vice upon a stage), 
seeing the boy going outy finished his matter presently 
with John of London's amen, saying, * Ha ye faith, boy, 
are they there ? Then ha with thee,' and so came down, and 
among them he goes — ' ffay any work for Cooper* ^ — 
Editor. 

(w) The patron of archery; festival allotted to him; 
solemn games instituted to his memory, &c] The bow 
and arrow makers, in particular, have always held Robin 
Hood's memory in the utmost reverence. Thus, in the old 
ballad of London^ $ Ordinary : 

**The hosiers wOl dine at the Leg, 

The drapers at the sign of the Brash, 
The fletchers to Robin Hood will go. 
And the spendthrift to Beggar's Bush." 

The picture of our hero is yet a common sign in the 
country, and before hanging signs were abolished in Lon- 
don, must have been still more so in the city, there being 
at present no less than a dozen alleys, courts, lanes, &c., 
to which he, or it, has given a name. (See Baldwin's New 
CompUU Gfttde, 1770.) The Bobin Hood Society ^ a club 
or assembly for public debate, or school for oratory, is well 
known. It was held at a public-house which had once 
borne tiie sign, and still retained the name of this great 
man, in Butdier-row, near Temple Bar. — Ritson, 

Butcher-row has almost faded from memory, amongst 
the modem improvements and new streets and roads made 
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in the metropolis in the course of the present century. 
The Robin Hood Society is, however, likely to be longer 
perpetuated, a history of its origin, &c., having been pub- 
lished in 1764, with the following tide : '' The History of 
the Robin Hood Society, in which the origin of that illus- 
trioos body of men is traced ; the method of managing 
their debates is shewn ; the memoirs of the various mem- 
bers that compose it are given ; and some original speeches, 
as specimens of their oratorical abilities, are recorded, 
chiefly compiled from original papers. London, printed 
for H. Payne, at Dryden's Head, in Paternoster-row, 1764." 
The volume is curious, containing the articles and rules 
which were agreed to at its formation in 1613, and the 
names of its original members ; at the head of which stands 
Sir Hugh Middleton, the projector of the New River, 
which still supplies many parts of the metropolis with 
water. It was at this gentleman's house that the sodety 
held their first meeting; and, after congratulating each 
other on their proposed undertaking, and drinking two 
glasses of wine each, Sir Hugh got into a large dhow 
chair, and officiated as president. Sir Hugh then read the 
question to them for their night's debate, which was as fol- 
lows: '^ Whether the common methods of educating youth in 
this nation are not defective, both with respect to morals and 
knowledge of the English tongue." The society was first 
named '' The Societie for free and candyd Enquirie,'* and 
it assembled at each other's houses. In 1660 it seems to 
have acquired much fame ; and was viated by King 
Charles the Second in disguise. In consequence of the 
increase of its popularity and members, it moved to the 
Essex Head in Essex Street, taking the name of the 
** Essex Head Society," and finally in 1747 it moved to 
the Robin Hood in Butcher Row, and thence took the 
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name of the Robin Hood Society. The volume contains 
the initial names of its principal members, and the sub- 
jects debated, and some of the speeches reported in short 
hand. 

In r^ard to tiie Festivals allotted to Robin Hood and 
tiie solemn Games instituted in honour of his memory, thej 
were, Mr. Ritson observes, ** of great antiquity, and difr 
ferent kinda^ and appear to have been solemnized on the 
first and succeeding days of May; and to owe their ori- 
ginal establishment to the cultivation and improvement of 
the manly exercise of archery, which was not in former 
times practised merely for the sake of amusement.'* Mr. 
Ritson then enters into a description of them from Stow's 
ZoiuAm, Niccolls's London ArtlUery^ 1616, and various 
churchwardens* accounts, which enumerate the sums ex- 
pended upon them out of the parochial rates. 

(x) ** His bow, arrows, cap, chair, well, &c. &c.''] 
Several of these habiliments, &c. of Robin Hood have been 
before alluded to in the editor's preface, p. xi. That some 
of these interesting relics, or the remembrance of them, 
may have been preserved, is by no means improbable, 
when the popularity of our hero is considered. 

Mr. Ritson quotes the following authorities for their 
existence at various periods. 

'' We omitted," says Ray, '< the sight of Fountains 
Abbey, where Robin Hood's Bow is kept.^ — Itineraries^ 
1700, p. 161. 

*^ Having pleased ourselves with the antiquities of Not- 
tingham, we took horse and went to visit the well, and 
ancient chair of Robin Hood, which is not far from hence, 
within the forest of Sherwood. 

** Bdng placed in the chair, we had a cap, which they 
say was his, very formally put upon our heads, and having 
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performed the usual ceremonies befitting so great a so- 
lemnity, we received the freedom of the chair, and were 
incorporated into the society of that renowned brother- 
hood." — ^Brome's Travels over England, SfC. 1700, p. 86. 

^ On one ode of this forest (Sherwood) towards Not- 
tingham," says the author of the TraveU rf Tom Thumb 
over England and Wales, (L e. Robert Dodsley) ** I was 
shewn a chair, a bow, and arrow, all said to have been his, 
Bobin Hood's property.**— -p. 82. 

** I was pleased with a Slipper, belonging to the famous 
Bobin Hood, fifty years ago, at Saini Ann*s Well, near 
Nottingham, a place upon the borders of Sherwood Forest, 
to which he resorted.**— ^J^nuy from Birmingham to 
London by W. Hutton, 1785, p. 174. 

Bobin Hood's j&oy is both a bay and a village on the 
ooast of Yorkshire between Whitby and SeartKffough. It 
is mentioned by LeUnd as a '^ fischer tounlet of twenty 
bootes cauUed Robyn Buddie Bay ; a dok or bosom of a 
mile yn length." {Itinerary, i. 63.) 

^' Over a spring call*d Robin Hood*s Well, three or four 
miles on this side (t. e. north) of Doncaster, and but a 
quarter of a mile only from a town called SkellN»ough and 
Bourwallis, is a very handsome stone arch, erected by the 
Lord Carlisle, where passengers from the coach frequently 
drink of the fair water, and give their charity to po«r 
people who attend there.** (Gent's Yorh, 1730, p. 234.) 

Though there is no attendance at present, nor is the 
water altogether soybtr as it might and should be, the case 
was otherwise in the days of honest Bamafaj. 

** Veni Boncaster, &o. 
Nesdt situs aitem modi, 

POTBUM BOBEBTI HOODI 

Veni, et Uqaente vina 
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Vineto calino catena, 
ToUens titiiD, paxcnm odi, 
SolTens obalam coslodi'' 

•* Theoee to Doneaster, &c. 
Tlunt knowB neither man nor measare. 
BM» JXwifi ««0 was my tieaaiire; 
In a common diah enchained, 
I my fniioiia thirst restrained. 
And because I drank the deeper, 
I paid two finrihings to the keeper." 

A different well, sacred to Robin Hood, or to Saint 
Ann, has been before mentioned. 

]^^ram on Biobin Hood's Well, ** a fine spring on the 
road ornamented by Sir John Yanbargh; by Roger Gale, 
Esq." (Bib. Topog. BrUan. No. IL part m. p. 427.) 

** Kyo^hafiii qooadam latrooibaa lioqptta sylvm 

Hen niminm sociis nota, Bohine^ tois. 
Me podet innocnos latioes fodisse soelestis, 

Jamqne Tiaftori poenla tnta fero. 
En pietatis honosi Comes hanc mihi Carfiolensis 

JBdem sacrafit qom bilus, hoepea, aquas." 

. In *^ Jack of Dover, his Qaest of Inquirie, or his privy 
search for the veriest foole in England, a Collection of 
Merry Tales published at the banning of the Sixteenth 
Centmy, London,** reprinted for the Percy Society, 1842, 
p. 4, under the ^ Foole of Hereforde," is the following 
allusion to Robin Hood's well : 

** Another time I made him (a silly witted gentleman) 
bdieve, that in the forest of Sherwood in Nottinghamshire 
were seen five hundred of the king of Spaine*s gallies, 
whidi went to besiedge Robbin Heode's well, and that 
forty thousand schoUers with eldeme squirts performed 
such a peeoe of service, as they were all in a manner 
broken and overthrown in the forrest.^ 
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After having quoted so much relative to this famous 
Well, it is pleasing to be able to give an accurate repre- 
sentation of ity which Mr. Fairholt has copied from a rare 
print in the collection presented to the British Museum bj 
George the Third;* and which forms the tail-piece to the 
editor^s preface^ p. xxxviii 

(t) ''After his death his company was dispersed."] 
Thejy and their successors, disciples, or followers, are sup- 
posed to have been afterwards distinguished, from the 
name of their gallant leader, by the title of Boberdsmen. 
Lord Coke, who is somewhat singular in accusing him of 
living '' bj robbery, burning of houses, felony, waste and 
spoil, and principally by and with vagabonds, idle wan- 
derers, night-walkers, and draw-latches," says, that '' albeit 
he lived in YoriLshire, yet men of his quality took their 
denomination of him, and were called RoberdtmeH through- 
out all England. Against these men," continues he, *' was 
the statute of Winchester made in 13 Ed. I [c. 14] for 
preventing of robbery, murders, burning of houses, &c. 
Also the statute of 5 Ed. Ill [c. 14] which 'recites' the 
statute of Winchester, and that there had been divers 
manslaughters, felonies, and robberies done in times past, 
by people that be called Boberdsmen^ wasters and draw- 
latches ; and remedy [is] provided by that act for the 
arresting of them. At the parliament holden 60 Ed. HI," 
he adds, '' it was petitioned to the king that ribaunds and 
atordy beggars might be banished out of every town. The 
answer of the king in parliament was^ touching ribaunds : 
*^ the statute of Winchester and the declaration of the same 
with other statutes of Boberdsmen^ and for such, as make 
themselves gentlemen, and men of armes, and archers, if 

* It appears to be a private plate — a small etching. 
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tfaej cannot so prove theirselYes, let them be driven to their 
oocapsticm or service, or to the place from whence they 
came.** He likewise notices the statutes of 7 R. I^ [c. 5] 
hj which it is provided *^ that the statutes of Boberdsmen 
and draw-latches be firmlj hdden and kept" (3 Inst. 197.) 
"-^BUtoM. 

(z) — ^ the bonoor of little John's death and burial is 
eontended for by rival nations.''] i. Bj England. At 
the village of Hathersage, about six miles from Gastleton, 
in Derbyshire^ is Little John's grave. A few years ago, 
some eurioos person caused it to be opened, when there 
were found several bones of an unconmion size, which he 
preserved; but, meeting afterward with many unlucky 
accidents, he carefully replaced them ; partly at the inter- 
ceasion of the sexton, who had taken them up for him, and 
irho had in like manner been visited by misfortunes: upon 
restoring the bones all these troubles ceased. Sudi is the 
tradition at Castleton. 

[This anecdote is fully authenticated, and much better 
recorded, in the quotation in the preface from Mr. Hall's 
FriemlMp's Offering.^ 

K Hargrove, in his Anecdotes of Archery ^ York, 1792, 
asserts, that the grave is distinguished by a large stone 
placed at the head, and another at the feet; on each of 
whidi are yet some remains of the letters J. L. (p. 26.) 

n. By Scotland — ^ In Murray land," according to that 
most veracious historian, Maister Hector Boece, ** is the 
kirke of Pette, quhare the banis of lytill Johne remanis in 
gret admirstioun of pepilL He hes bene fourtene feet of 
hydit witfi square membris offering thairto. VL zeris," 
continues he, ** afore the cumyng of this work to lycht, we 
saw his handie-bane, als mekill as the haill bane of ane 
man; for we schot our arme in the mouth thairof. Be 
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quliilk appera how strong and square pepill grewe in our 
regioun afore thej were effeminat with lust and intem- 
perance of moath.** 

in. By Ireland. ** There standeth," as Stanihnrst re- 
latesy ^ in Ostmantowne greene an hillocke, named little 
John his shot The occasion,** he says, '^proceeded thus: 

** In the jeare 1139 there ranged three robbers and 
ontlaws in England, among whidi Robert Hood and Little 
John were dieefetenes, of all theeves doobtlesse the most 
ooarteoos. Robin Hood being betrayed at a nnnrie in 
Scotland, called Bricklies, the remnant of the crew was 
scattered, and eyerie man forced to shift for himselfe. 
Whereapon Little John was faine to flee the realme by 
sailing into Ireland, where he sojourned for a few daies at 
Dublin. The citizens being doone to understand thei 
wandering outcast to be an excellent archer, requested him 
hartilie to trie how far he could shoot at random; who, 
yielding to their behest, stood on the bridge of Dublin, 
and shot to that mole-hill, leaving behind him a monument, 
rather by hb posteritie to be woondered, than possiblie by 
anie man liying to be counterscored. But as the repaire 
of so notorious a champion to anie countrie would soone 
be published, so his abode could not be long conceded : — 
and therefore to eschew the danger of [the] laws^ he fled 
to Scotland, where he died at a towne or village called 
Moravie." Thus for Stanihurst, who is quoted by Dr. 
Hanmer in his Cknmiele of Irdand, p. 179 : but Mr. 
Walker, after observing that ** poor latde John's great 
practical skill in archery could not save him from an 
ignominious fate," says, ** it appeared, from some records 
in the Southwell family, that he was publicly executed for 
robbery on {Arbor Hill, Dublin." — Histarieal Essay ^ ifc, 
p. 129.— iZtevon. 
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The Editor hms eodearoiired to illiutnte tKeae pagos 
with cuts of aa many of the localities relating to the perBOtu 
and exploits of ibeaa foresters, as he could collect. 

Hie cut at Ae commenoement of Mr. Ritson's Life 
wp n ie en ts Robin Hood trimming liis bow, according to a 
■tarn in the LeffendafOe Lglell Geite. 

' BelTii itote on Benjidale, 
Andkoad hym to a Vae, fte." 

Friar Tack and Haid Marian speA. for themselves. 
Geoige a Crreen is folly described, as well as KiUees 
Abbcj, whae Robin Hood is sappoeed to have been 
buried. Hie tul-piece now before the reader is a repre- 
sentslaoa of Little John's house as it at present exists. 




ROBIN HOOD, 

HIS STATION AND CHARACTER IN ENGLISH 

HISTORY, 

NEWLY DISCLOSBD AND TINDICATRD IN AKTICLBS BXTB4CTBD FBOM 

M. TUIBBBT's ** HISTOBT OP THB CONQUB8T OP BNGLAKD BY TBB 

NOBMANS" AND PBOM THB ** LONDON AND WBSTMINtTBB 

BBVIBW;" WITH CUB80BY COMMBNTS BT THB 

PBBSBNT BDITOB. 




ROBIN HOOD'S STATION AND CHARACTER 
IN HISTORY. 



" We in»j correct, o 

lite clock of hiilorj, &cts uid erenU 
^nmicg mon panctiul, Dorecorded ftcti 
Beeorering^ and mu-stated tettiog rigfcL" 

CowPBtt Id FarAy Ooi. 

Bbfobb commeiuniig the eztracte from the Beview, 
in eladdation of the Life of Bobin Hood, the Editor 
wnald state a few of t^e Teasons, which induced him, 
after the perusal of Mr. Bitaon's Life, and the article 
in the Review, to differ from him as to the date 
of Bobin Hood's birth ; — the place where he was 
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bom; — the transactions in which he was probably 
engaged ; — and the period of his death. An enquiry 
into these points is indispensably necessary, when 
taken in connexion with the contents of the LyteU 
GmU ; which will be found so clearly to corroborate 
the hypotheses of M. Thierry,* and of the writer in 
the review. 

Mr. Bitson b^ins his Life with stating, that 
^ Bobin Hood was bom at Locksley in the county of 
Nottingham, in the niga of Henry the Second, and 
about the year of Christ 1160.'' And in two of his 
notes, he lulds, ''the name of such a town as LwAtUig 
or Loail^i (for so we sometimes find it spelled) in the 
county of Notdngfaam, or of York, does not, it must 
be confessed, occur dther in Sir Henry Spelman's 
miare Anplieum, in Adams's Index Villaris, in 
Whadey's English Gazetteer^ in Thoroton's HisUny 
of NcUimghamthirej or in the Nim.ina ViUarum Ebo^ 
racensium (York, 1768, Sva). The silence of these 
authorities is not, however, to be regarded as con- 
clusive proof that no such a place ever existed. The 
names of towns and villages, of which no trace is now 
to be found but in ancient writings, would fill a 
volume." 

In a second note, in allusion to the date of Bobin 
Hood*s birth, Mr. l^tson says; ** Bobin Hood," ac- 
cording to the Sloane MS. '' was bora in the days of 
Henry the Second, about the yeare 1 160." 

* Historj of the Conquest of England by the Normans, transhited 
firom the Ust Puis editloo, published in Whittaker*8 popular library 
of Modem Authors, 1841, pp. 236 et seq. 
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This wag the sixth of that monarches reign; at 
whose death (an. 1189) he would of course be about 
twenty-nine years of age. 

** Those writers are therefore,^ continues Mr. Bit- 
Bcm, ** pretty correct^ who represent him as playing 
kiipranh (Dr. Fnller^s phrase) in the reign of King 
Bichard the Urst; and according to the last-named 
ttotfaor, about the year of our Lord 1200. Thus 
Major (who is followed by Stowe, Annates 1592, 
pw 227^ ** eirca h(ee tempara (sd. Bicardi L) ut aur 
gwnr, jcc" A manuscript note in the Museum [fiih. 
Hot. 1233) not in Mr. Wanley's opinion to be relied 
on, places him in the same period, '* Temp. Bich. I." 
Nor is Fordun altogether out of his reckoning in 
bringing him down to the time of Henry in, as we 
shall hereafter see ; and with him agrees that *^ noble 
derk, mdster Hector Boece f ^ who in the nineteeth 
chapter of his ^* threttene buke,^ says ^* about this 
tpne was that waithman Bobert Hode with his fallow 
litil Johne, ftc." {History of Scotland, Edin. 1541, 
folio.) 

Mr. Spencer Hall, however, in his ForetiUi^s 
Offering, London, 1841, clearly settles Lozley in 
'Yorkshire as the place of Bobin Hood^s birth, as 
follows: — 

** Bobin Hood, or as some authors have it, Bobert 
o* th^ Wood, was bom at Lozley Chase, near Sheffield, 
in Yorkshire, where the romantic river Lozley de- 
scends from the hills to mingle its blue waters with 
the Bivilin, and the Don; a place well known to 
every grinder in Sheffield; and often alluded to in 
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the poenv, of the people's laureate, Ebenezer EUiott, 
who b the owner of some land on the spot ;* but of 
which the last London editor of Ritson^s Collectioii 
of Ballads could not tell the locality; and so» after an 
daborate research, concluded that no place in that, or 
die nei^bonrii^ county of Nottingham, now retained 
the name." 

The predse date of Bobin Hood's birth cannot be 
amyed at so satisfactorily, as we seem thus to have 
done, at the jdace of it But that assigned by Mr. 
BitBon is decidedly wrong, and much too early. Mr* 
Bitson, with a singular attempt at accuracy, ** sup- 
poses him to have died on the 18th November 1 247, 
bdng the 31st of Henry III, and in the eighty- 
aerenth year of his age.'*' His birth, therefore, ac- 
cording to his computation, must have been in 1160, 
the 6th of Henry XL This hypothesis, it will here- 
after appear, is upset by the author of the article in 
tie London and Westminster Beview, as also by his- 
tcmcal occurrences recorded in the Legend of tie 
Lftett Geste. M. Thierry also considers that our hero 
was probably bom in tiie reign of Bichard L 

Having lived therefore twenty-nine years in Henry 
the Second's time; through the whole reign of 

* Wkidi MaMfy be thus describes : — 

** Bock, Tale and wood,— 
Hamito of fab eariy days, and still lored well; 
And wliere tfae son, o'er purple moorlands wide, 
GUds WhamdiHe's oaks, while Don ia dark below ; 
And where the Uaeklnrd singa on Bother^s side, 
And where time spares the age of Conisbro V* 
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the First, ten years ; through that of King 
John, seventeen years; and in Henry the Third's 
reigOf thirty-one years; — Mr. Bitson thus makes him 
dghtf-seyen years of age in 1247, when, he says, he 
died* M 

The greatest probability appears to the editor to | 
be, that he was bom early in Henry the Third's i 
rdgn ; no historian of any note having mentioned \ 
him bef<»e that period. 

In Thoroton^s NoUinffhamshire, page 505, is some 
aoooont, says Mr. Bitson, of the andent and present 
state of Sherwood forest; but one looks in vain 
through that dry detail of landowners, for any pard- 
colars relating to our hero. ^* In anno Domini 1194, / 
King Richard the First, being hunting in die forest, 
of Sherwood, did chase a hart out of the forrest of 
Sherwood into Bamesdale in Yorkshire ; and because 
he could not there recover him, he made prodamatioii^y 
at Tickill in Yorkshire, and at divers other places 
there, that no person should kill, hunt» or chase, the 
said hart, but that he might safely retome into forrest 
againe; which hart was afterwards called a hart- 
royall proclaimed." (Manwood'^s Farett Laws, 1598, 
p. 25, from ^^ an auncient recorde" found by him in 
the tower of Nottingham Castle.) ^"'^^ 

^ Anno 1194. Vicesimanonadie MartiiBichardus I 
rex Angliae prefectus est videre Clipstone, et forestas 1 
de Sirewode, quas ipse nunquam viderat antea; et \ 
pkcuerunt ei multum, et eodem die reddidit ad Not- 
tingham." — ^Bog. de Hoveden, Annalet, p. 736. 
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May not the hypothetical dates of his birth and 
death therefore stand thus? 

Foxdan clearly shews him to have been living, and 
well known, about the time of the battle of Eveshanif 
12S5 ; and in order to bring his name and fame as 
near as posnUe to the date of the legend, we urill 
suppose him to have been in the prime of his life, 
finty years of age, at the period of that celebrated 
event. He may therefore have been bom in 122& 
That he survived the battle of Evesham, we learn 
firom Fordun and other historical writers, and from 
the Legend; as ako that he outlived Henry III; 
and according to the following stanza in the eighth 
Fytte of the LytM Geste, after his return to his 
^ woodland realme^ at Bamsdale, — 

** Bobjm dwelled in greene wode 
J\pmlj^ fen amd two ; 
For all drede of Edward our Kjnge 
Agtin, would not he go.** 

Edward the First began his reign in 1272; add 
therefore twenty-two years to 1272, and the date of 
his death is brought to 1294, making him edxty-nine 
years old^ when he died. But Mr. Bitson and other 
authiNities report him to have lived to the age of 
ei^ty-seven, brining the date of his death eighteen 
years nearer to that of the Legend of ike LykU Geste. 

From 1294^ to the date of the earliest printed 
edition of the LyiM 60s^02one^Jby^'~W7i4[^i^e 
Worde, pfobablyai^ liSSTor^oJtte Scotch edition of 
1508, thei^ would appear^to'l^ean hiatus of nearly 
two centuries of obscure or doubtful history in the 
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records of our hero ; one and a half of which occurred 
before the introduction of printing in England. 

It is to the legendary ballad of the LyteU Geste 
that we must chiefly refer for the most probable con- 
jecture that can be formed of the period when Eobin 
Hood Hyed» and the transactions in which he was 
engagecL There are few ancient ballads in existence, 
filler in manuscript or in print, in which such a 
nunute detail of occurrences is narrated, and of such 
historical accuracy. There are dates specified, or 
referred to, the best test of the accuracy of docu* 
mentaxy evidence ; and there are the names of indi- 
viduals mixed up with these dates, whose existence, 
at the same period, is confirmed by national historians, 
whose fidelity is unquestioned. 

But it is singular, that of a ballad consisting of 
nearly two thousand lines, not a vestige of any ma- 
nuscript should have been discovered, from which the 
early editions of it were printed, so far as the editor^s 
enquiries have gone. It is in vain, therefore, to 
affix a date to it, or to attempt to authenticate its 
writer. 

The following is, perhaps, the best account of the 
various early printed editions, which at present are 
accessible, extracted from the second edition of 
Bitson's Babin Hood, edited by his nephew, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Pickering in 1832. 

'* This ancient ballad (that in Ktson's collection) 
is printed fiom the copy of an edition in 4to. and 
black letter, by Wynken de Worde, preserved in the 
public library at Cambridge ; compared with, and in 
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some places corrected by, another impreesion (appa- 
rently from the former) likewise in 4to. and black 
letter, by William Copland; a copy of which is 
among the late Mr. Grarrick's old plays, now in the 
British Mnsenm. Tlie full title of the first edition is 
as ftOows : * Here b^inneth a mery geste of Bobin 
Hode and his meyne and of the proud sheryfe of 
No^ghamf and the printer^s colophon runs tiius; 
* E3q)lycit Kynge Edwarde and Bobyn Hode and 
Lytdl Johan. Emprinted at London in Flete strete 
at tlie sygne of the sone. By Wynken de Worde.* 
To Copland's edition is added, ' a newe playe for to 
be played in Maye games very plesaunte and full of 
pastyme^; no other copy of either edition is known to 
be extant; but, by tiie favour of the Beverend Dr. 
Fanner, the editor (Bitson) had in his hands, and 
gave to Mr. Douce, a few leaves of an old 4to. black 
letter impression, by the above Wynken de Worde, 
pibbably in 1489; and totally unknown to Ames 
and Herbert'' 

These leaves, with some of other editions in black 
letter, were bequeathed, with his library, &c. by 
Mr. Douce to the Bodleian, where the present editor 
has inspected them, and marked, in their proper 
places in this edition, every alteration or correction 
worAy of notice. 

Another edition was printed at Edinburgh hj 
Andrew MyDar and Walter Chapman in 1508, a 
fragment whereof b in the library there. This is 
prc^iably the edition noticed among the tales enume- 
rated in Wedderbum's Cwnplaimte of Scotland^ printed 
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ftt St. Andrew's in 1549, under the title of Boime 
B%de and Kiil Johne. 

A cop7 of tliis fragment, in tlie AdvocateB* library, 
fams mnce isBoed from the Ballantyne press, pub- 
lished hj the Messrs. Laing of I^inbnrgh, with 
other corions andent romances and poems. To this 
fragment also liie present editor has referred for 
emendations, &c 

The following is a fac^mile of the head-jnece to 
thia edition. 




The LifUU GttUi it is generally agreed, is the com- 
positioQ of a writer of the time of Chaucer ; probably 
between the rragns of Hichard II, 1377, and his buc- 
ceesor, Heniy IV, who died 1413. It may, therefore, 
be conjectared, that the ballad was written not later. 
than from ei^^ toone hundred years after the death 
of Edward I, <a that year of bis rdgn, 1292, when 
the memorable lines before quoted occur in the 
LyttU Oette. That during this short space of time. 
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the exploits of so popular a character as Robin Hood 
should be held in remembrance^ is not surprising; 
and another inference is admissible, that the first 
conjectured edition of ^e Lytett (?tf8^/printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde 1489| may have been printed 
within a century of t|ie date of the manuscript. 

Fordun. tfie S cot ch his torian, as has been before 
remarked, j^gj^fe^i iwufTSS ^ of Bobin 

Hood and £ytdl Jobn and their companions, says, 
^* of whom the foolish vulgar in comedies and trar^ 
gedies make lewd entertainment, and are delighted to 
hear the jesters and minstrek sing them above all 
other baDads." 

The Lytell Gesie is undoubtedly the earliest printed 
ballad relative to Bobin Hood. '* There was, however, 
a l^end, says Mr. Bitson, apparently of the same 
species, of perhaps a still earlier date, of which it is 
some littie satisfaction to be able to give even a frag- 
ment, from a single iesS, fortunately preserved in one 
of tiie volumes of old printed ballads in the British 
Museum, in a handwriting as old as Henry the Sixth% 
time, 1422 to 1461, exhibiting the characters of our 
hero and his Jidus Aekaies in the noblest point of 
view." This fragment has since been found entire, 
and win appear in the second volume. 
^ Our modem ballads, according to Heame, are, for 
^ the most part, romantic; but the old ones contain 
matters of fact, and were generally written by good 
scholars. They were a sort of clm>nicles. So that 
the wise founder of New CoU^e permitted them to 
be sung, by the fellows and scholars of that college. 
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upon extraordinary days. Appendix to HemnffiCkar^ 
iMlarium^ p. 662. 

Heame refers for the last fact to << Statuto OolL 
Novi, rubric xym^ in which are the following words, 
** on the whole, it appears that the cantilenw wHich the 
scholars should dng on those occasions, were a sort of 
poemaia^ or poetical chronicles, contuning general 
histories of kingdoms. The same ihing,^ he says, 
^ is enjoined in the statutes of Winchester GoUege, 
was afterwards adopted in the statutes of Magdalen 
GoU^e ; and from them, if he recoUects right, copy ed 
into those of Corpus Ghristi, Oxford." (Ibid. 93.) 

That the memory of the exploits of so popular a 
character as that of Robin Hood* should be kept alive 
in the legendary tales, ballads, and songs of this 
intervening period, is only one of the many instances 
through which tradition has handed down some of 
the most important events in hbtory, and to which 
general credence is given, whether this arose through 
the agency of the '* Minstrelle, the Harper, the Glee- 
9ian or the Jestour,^ in the dwellings of the great, 

* In the first Tolome of Peck's intended supplement to the " Mo- 
nastioonf*' consisting of collections from the history ef FlraBmonstim- 
tensiin monasteries, now in the British Museom, is « very enrions 
rhyming Lstin poem, with the following title : " Moris Alnwioensb 
de bello Scotico tpnd Donbarc, tempore regis Edwtrdi I dictamen 
uve rithmns Latinus qno de Willdelmo Wallace, Sootioo iHi 
Bomir Whood^ plnra sed invidiose canit**— and in the maigin are the 
fidlowing date andreferenoe : "22 Julii, 1304. 32 £. 1. Begist Fkcm. 
IbL 59, a." This, it maj be observed, is the first known instance of 
our hero's name being mentioned b j any writer whatever ; and afibrds 
a atrong and respectable proof of his early pqpakrity.— Bitson's note 
to his life. Let P. 
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In which stooden all wiUMmten, 
Full the castle all aboaten^ 
Of all manner of minstralea, 
And jeatoon, Aal telkn tales 
Both of weeping and cf game. 
* And of all that loogeth into fiune. 

Chaocxb's 3rd Boht tfFa 

It 18 almoBt mmeoeaniy to refer for informatikm on 
the yalue of traditionary history to the elaborate 
Estaf on AndmU Minstrib^ by Bishop Percy in his 
Bdiquei of AndmU Po^ry ; the entire volumes in 
which it is contained being by their cheapness brought 
within the reach of every class of tiie reading public 
by ^the Sodety for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge;'^ yet the following passages are too pertinent 
not to be quoted. 

'' I cuinoi condade this aoooimt of the ancient Kngliah 
minstrelay*' aajs Br. Percy, ^ without remarking, that they are 
meet of them represented to have been of the north of England. 
There is scarce an old historical song or ballad, wherein a 
minstrel or harper appears, bat he is characterised by way of 
eminence to have been of ' the north countbte ;* and indeed 
the prevalence of the northern dialect in such compositioxip 
shews^ that this representation is reaL On the other hand, the 
scend of the finest Scottish ballads is laid in the south of Scot- 
land; irfiidi should seem to have been peculiarly the nursery 
of Seottish minstrels. In the old song of Maggy Lauder, a 
piper is asked by way of distinction, ' Come 50 firae the Border V 
The martial ^irit constantly kept up and exerdsed near the 
frontier of the two kingd<mis, as it furnished continual subjects 
for their songs, so it inspired the inhabitants of the adjacent 
coonties on both sides with the powers of poetry. Besides, as 
our southern metn^lis must have been ever the scene of noTclty 
and refinement, the northern countries, as being the most dis- 
tant, would preserre their ancient manners longer, and of course 
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the old poefciy in which those mannen are peculiarly described. 

** The reader will obeenre in the more ancient ballads a cast of 
stjle and measure • Terj different from that of oontemporaiy 
poets of a higher dass; many phrases and idioms which the 
minstreb seem to haTO ^^[qxropriated to themselTes, and a very 
remarkable license of Tuying the accent of words at pleasure^ 
in order to humour the flow of the Toice^ particularly in the 
rhymes; m 

eountrd haip^ battel monung 

lad^ sing^ damsdl loving 

instead of country, Udj, harper, singer, &c. 

^ This liberty is but sparingly assumed by the classical poets 
of the same age ; or eren by the later composers of heroical 
ballads^ I mean by such as professedly wrote for the press. For 
it is to be observed, that as long as the. minstrels subsisted, 
they seem neyer to haye designed their rhymes for literary 
publication, and probably neyer committed them to writing 
themselyes ; what copies are presenred of them were doubtless 
taken down from their lips. But as the old minstrels gradually 
wore out, a new race of ballad-writers succeeded, an inferior 
sort of minor poets, who wrote nairatiye songs merely for the 
press. Instances of both may be found in the reign of Elizabeth.* 

^ The old minstrel baUads are in the northern dialect ; abound 
with antique words and phrases ; are extremely incorrect^ axid 
TOR into the utmost license of metre ; they haye also a ro- 
mantic wildness, and are in the true spirit of chiyalry. The 

* The dearth of names in our poetical catalogue towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century, is not a proof that the art of poetry 
was at that time yery little cultiyated. The contrary, indeed, is 
most probably true; becanse many of the old ballads presenred in 
Percy's ReUqmet of Amekmt EmgBtk Padry, aeifenl of the metrical 
vomaneea, of which a large ooUection still remains in manuscript in 
oar pobUc libraries, and the greater part of the fiidialoas stories of 
Bobtn Hood, as well as the tales of Gamelyn and of Beiyn, so long 
attributed to Chancer, i^pear to belong to this period. (Henry VI, 
1422.)— Ellis's Speeimau of Emg&tk Poeit, toL L p. S51. 
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oUmt tort an written in ezaotar measure, haye a low or suIh 
ofdiBale ooneeiiieaBy sometiiiiet bozdering on the inaipidy yet 
^fimt well adapted to the pathetic; these are generally in the 
flonthom dialed^ ezhilnt a more modem phraseology^ and are 
cnmmniily descriptJYe of mors modem mannors." 

And in a note the learned Doctor adds: 

^ Few that this ordflr of men, at first called ausaaam, then 
jvsuBi^ and afterwards more generally Mnrennu, existed here 
fiom the Oonqoest^ who entertained their hearers with chanting 
to the haip or other instruments, songs, and tales of chivaliy^ 
or as ih^ were called (UBfS and romances in Terse, in the 
KngllA language, is proTod by the existence of the yery com-^ 
poBtioBs th^ so dianted, which are still preserved in great 
abundance; and exhilut a r^pilar series finom the time our lan- 
guage was almost 8ax<m, tUl after its improvements in the age 
of Chancer, who enumerates many of them. 

^ Now hold your moalh pmtr ekarUe, 
Boche knight and lady fire, 

And herkeneCh to my speU 
Of bataiUe, and of chivalrie, 
4 Of ladies lore and dmerie, 

Anon I wol yon telL 

** Men ipeken of romances of pris, (price) 
Of Homcfaild, and of Ipotis, 
Of Bens, and sire Guy, 
Of sire libeux, and Fleindamour, 
But sire Tliopas, he bereth the flour 
Of real chevalrie.** 

Chaucer's Rime of Sire Tkepat* 

^Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign the genuine 
dd miastrdsy seems to have been extinct^ and thenceforth, the 
baDadathat were produced were wholly of the latter kind, and 

* See fivtfacr die conclusion of the SqmerU Tale, Chalmers' edi- 
tioa«p.84,85; aadforother account of the minstrels, note to Percy's 
Eteag^ p. cri.-€TU. &c. 
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these came forth in such abundance, that in the reign of James I 
they began to be collected into little miscellanies under the 
name of GAi&LAin>By and at length to be written purposely for 
such collections.*' 

The distinctioii drawn by Dr. Percy and others, 
between the hmgnage and rhymes of the Lytell GesUy 
and three or four of the earlier legends or ballads, 
and those ballads or songs of which the Bobin Hood 
Garlands are composed, is remarkably striking, as is 
also the following account of the origin of our ballad 
literature. 

" The uniformity of phraseology,** says Mr. Motherwell, 
** in describing incidents of a similar nature, which penrades 
mil our ancient ballads, might appear to argue a poTcrty 
both of expression and inyention in these minstrel poets; 
but if the compositions were nanatiyes of foots produced 
on the spur of the occasion, the use of such common-places 
becomes abundantly obvious. They not only assisted the 
memory in an eminent d^pree, but senred as a kind of 
ground-work, on which the poem could be raised. With such 
common-places indelibly fixed in his memory, the minstrel 
or jugler could with ease to himself, and with the rapidity of 
extemporaneous delivery, readily model any eyent whic^ came 
under his cognizance into song. They were like iims or baiting- 
places on a journey, from one to the other of which he could 
speedily transport himself. 

. That they were thus imitating the troubadours, jongleures, 
and cantadeurs, who in their wanderings sung or recited the 
poems and romances of the Proyen9als, there can be no doubt. 
The cantadours, called also chanterres, were clearly singers of 
iongs and ballads; a fiill account of idiom is given in Sir John 
Hawkins's Butory of MtuiCy in a quotation from the Zt«ef of 
the Proven^ j^oels, by Gio. Mario de Crescembeni, which Sir 
John thus concludes: ' Besides those enumerated by Nostro- 
damus, Alessandro Yelutello reckons up many others who tra- 
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▼died about Mid sabsiBtod by the i»of6Mi<m of minstrelsy, the 
natiiie nhenof is described by Andrew Da CSiesne in his notes 
en the woiks of Alain Ghartier, where he cites from a romance 
written in the year 1290 the following lines : 

*< * Qntiid les tiOiles ostees f orent, 
cm jnggleiir in pies estarenty . 
8*001 Tielles et hsipes prises, 
Chansons, s(»is, Ters et reprises, 
Et de gesles diant^ nos ooL 

** When the taUes were taken away. 
Hie jnglers stood up, 
Took their lyres, and harps; 
Songs, tones, verses, and catches^ 
And exploits they song to as.' 

^ The ProTen^al poets were not only the inventors and com- 
posers of metrical romances, songs, ballads and riiymes, to so 
great a nambo*, and of sadi a kind, as to raise an emulation in 
most coantries of Earope to imitate them; but^ if we may credit 
the Italian writers, the best poets of Italy, namely, Petrarch and 
Dante, owed madi of their excellence to the imitation of the 
Prorengal ; and it is fiurther said, that the greater part of the 
noreb of Boccaccio are taken from Proyengal or ancient French 
romances. 

^ These common-places,** continaes Mr. Motherwell, " became 
therefore the general oatlines of eyery class of homan incident 
and saffering then appropriated to song, and could be fitted 
easQy to serre indiridaal interest as drcumstances might re- 
qaire, and that without any painful stretch of fimcy or inyention. 
Indeed the original of these conmion-placee betokens no slender 
ingennity on the part of these song inditers. . They were like a 
eommodioos garment that ooold be wnq»ped expeditiously round 
ererf sobject^ of whaterer nature or dimensions. Something of 
the same soit, thoai^ in a less marked degree, may be disooyered 
in the construction of the longer metrical romances — all arguing 
that the composition of these pieces had been reduced to a cer- 
tain system, and subjected to a peculiar mechanism 
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aiinng oat of the oiieumstuices under which they were pro- 
duoed, and the incessant craving of the popular taste for novel 
inddent and fresh excitement. Besides these peculiar forms of 
expression^ established epithets, and variety of common-places, 
another means of assisting the memory, and preserving the 
ehaiaeter of the melody unchanged, was adopted. This oon- 
aisted in the burtlisiui attached to the songs, many of which 
certainly in our day appear totally wttinpiMnlng and extravagant. 
But it is not unlikely that these ' stiff burdouns,' though abun- 
dantly curious and incomprehensible to us, had a significance, 
and were a key to a whole family of associations and feelings, 
of which we can form litUe or no conception. 

^ If we are to credit Jones (see his WeUh Bards)^ the common 
burden of * Hey deny down* signified ' Let us hye to the Green 
Oak,' and was the burden of an old song of the Druids, sung by 
the bards inviting the people to their religious assemblies in the 
groves." 

These extracts from Dr. Percy, Mr. Motherwell, and 
Sir John Hawkms, might be sufficient to establish the 
mode of conveying traditionary history before printing 
was invented, through the recitation of the minstrels ; 
but as it is important to endeavour to authenticate, as 
fiur as possible, tiie veracity of tiie traditionary anec- 
dotes and incidents in tiiel^end of ibe Lytell Geste ia 
relation to the life of Bobin Hood, and especially the 
probable manner in which tiiey have been preserved 
and handed down, since the period of his deatii to the 
date of the first printed edition of that l^end, another 
testimony is adduced from a later, and equally as 
zealous a lover of ballad lore, as Dr. Percy* 

The quotations which follow, are taken from a 
highly entertaining quarto volume entitied ** Min- 
strelsy ancient and modern, witii an historical intro- 

s 
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duction and notes by TVilliam Motherwell, published 
at Glasgow, 1825 ;^ — a work, from the slight notices 
taken of it by modem writers, not so well-known and 
appreciated as it deserves. 

Mr. Motherwell, in his investigation of the pecu- 
liarities of the construction and idiom of some of our 
andent ballads, remarks, ** that many of them had 
certain frames in which they were set, and wluch like 
the chorus of the ancient drama, discussed the motives 
of die characters^ or entered more minutely into their 
history, than was consistent with the limits and 
action of the metrical piece, and which derives cor- 
roboration from the fact, that a few of them still 
retun their imtial stanzas as matters of an explanatory 
description.^ 

This character, upon reference to the ballads in 
JMin H9%t$ Gmrlmnds, will be found frequendy to 
occur, particularly in the initial stanzas to '* Robin 
Hood and the Beggar;" ''Robin Hood and the Bi- 
shop ;" ** Robin Hood's Chase f ** Robin Hood and the 
Bishop of Hereford,^ and some others, in which the 
names of the parties, or the subject of the ballad, are 
introduced; and acting on this principle, it would 
seem, that the writers and printers of our modem 
ballads have, in dieir introductory verses of these 
ditties, or in the formidable tides prefixed to them, 
endeavoured to communicate to the reader that in- 
formation whidi the ancient minstrel in all probability 
announced orally to his audience, before he smote his 
haip with the hand of power. 

^ This is another feature," observes Mr. Mother- 
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well, ** which the ancient ballads have in common 
with each other, and which constitutes a material 
distinction between them and those purposely written 
for the press. They are much more licentious and 
incorrect in their metres, according to the present 
standards of taste in these matters ; the accent not 
unfrequendy falls on syllables at variance with our 
present mode of pronunciation; and they have 
tinonghout the marks of a composition not meant to 
be committed to writing, but whose music formed an 
essential part of it, and from which it could not well 
be separated without essentially interfering with its 
unity, and injuring its effect. And indeed it is 
pretty evident, that many of them would require both 
the voice and instrument to be humoured, so as to 
conceal the many irregularities of measure and 
rhyme, or other accidental harshnesses into which the 
poet had fallen." 

But one of the most striking and never varying 
features of these compositions is their agreement in 
describing certain actions in one common way ; their 
identity of language, epithet, and expression in nu- 
merous scenes, where the least resemblances of inci- 
dent occur. Instances of thb fact are familiar as 
household words ; and in none more so than in the 
series of Bobin Hood ballads ; in every one of which 
the identity of the hero, and of many of his com- 
panions, is never lost sight of. 

** It would seem," continues Mr. Motherwell, ** that 
these common-places are so many ingenious devices, 
no doubt suggested by the wisdom and experience of 
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many ages, whereby oral poetry is more firmly im- 
piinted on the memory^ more readily recalled to it| 
when partially obliterated, and in the abtence of lei^ 
ten, the anlf ^fficwAom means of preserving and iran^" 
miUkuf it to after ages. Besides, it is in them we not 
linfreqnently leoognize those ejnthets and allosionfl^ 
which cany the compositions to which they appertain 
to a remote age; epithets and alluuons to which the 
writer of modem times does not and cannot well 
attach any distinct meaning, bnt which he repeats as 
he gets than, because he finds they occur in all such 
soi^ as uniformly as its burthen of ' derry-down, 
down, dey derry-down,** 

** In no modem, or comparatively modem, ballad 
do diey ever present themselyes, except in a few, 
which may be considered as framed on the ancient 
models, or in those which immediately succeeded to 
the andent ones, whose features in part they must 
haTC retained, in order to win their way to popular or 
vulgar favour." 

These remarks upon the manner and the means 
through which tradition has handed down to us some 
of the most important events in the early periods of 
Bridsh history, and in the truth of which we place 
imfdicit reliance, may appear, perhaps, to those who 
have made historical romance and ballad literature 
their peculiar study , to have been carried to an un- 
necessary length. But it is not such persons alon^ 

* Mr. Micftiilej has, as he thinks, brought back to its ancient 
balhd form the Roman history, to that ballad form from which lAvj 
reoetred it See Macauley's BaOadM, 
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amongst whom the tales of Bobin Hood have become 
popular, or their origin or his character been under* 
stood. There is another class of students and readers 
n^idly increasing, amongst whom the dissemination 
of that correct historical information is desirable, 
which the research of the antiquary has brought to 
Vi^t, and 'whidi may remove many prejudices and 
oj^nions, that have led to the belief that Boinn Hood 
was nothing better tiian ^ the prince of robbers," and 
^ the gentlest of thieves." 

But even with several learned and enlightened an- 
tiquaries and archseolo^ts the legend of A LyteU 
Geste of JSoUn Hood is still considered more in the 
light of an heroic tale or romance, than as an his- 
torical baUad, disclosing transactions in the life of tiie 
hero, which, when corroborated, as they are, by 
similar events drcumstantially narrated in our old 
chronicles and memorials of ancient enterprise, give 
them tiie impress of authenticity and truth. Nor 
will it henceforth be more than an act of justice in 
Bobin Hood^s countrymen to consider him no longer 
as an outlaw or robber, but henceforth to elevate him 
in their estimation, and to characterize him as tiie 
bold, independent, kind-hearted, but oppressed En- 
glish yeoman, associated with the barons his superiors 
in redres^ng their country'^s wrongs, and fighting for 
those charters of tiieir liberties, of which they had 
been so frequentiy 'despoiled by tiie tfnamj and 
treachery of the monarchs who ruled over them. 

Mr. Ritson, in his life of Bobin Hood, while desig- 
nating him as the prince of robbers, and an outlaw. 
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certainly adduces some circumstances in palliation of 
his predatory life on the plea of necessity. 

^ It is not at the same time to be conduded," says 
Mr. Bitson, ^ that he must, in this oppodtion, have 
been guilty of manifest treason or rebellion; as he 

. moat certainly can be justly dmrged- with neither. 

; An outlaw in thoae times bdng deprived of proteo- 
tioDy owed no all^iance, * his band was against every 
maot and every man^s hand was against him.^ These 

(forests, in short, were his territories; those who ao-^ 
companied and adhered to him, his subjects. 

^ The worid was not his friend^ nor the world's 
law : and what better title King Richard could pre- 
tend to the territory and people of England than 
Bobin Hood had to the dominion of Bamsdale or 
Sherwood, is a question humbly submitted to the 
consideration of the political philosopher.*' 

* In yindicmdon of diis doctrine of the subjugation of all law, and 
of anarchy and confusion, Mr. Ritson subjoins the following note. 

** An outlaw, in those times, being deprived of protection, owed no 
allfgiance, &&" Such a character was, doubtless, at the period 
treated o( in a very critical situation; it being equaUj as legal and 
meritoriooa to hunt down and dwpatch him, as it was to kill a wol( 
die head of which animal he was to bear. " Item forisfiuut," sajs 
Bracton (who wrote about this time), ** omnia que pads sunt, quia a 
tempore quo ntlagatus est caput oebit lupinum, ita ut impune ab 
onaibas interfid possit." (L ii. c 35.) In the great BoU of the £x- 
i^eqoer, in die 7th year of Bichard I, is an allowance bj writ, of two 
marks to Tbomas de Flrestwnde, for bringing to Westminster the 
headof Wilfiam de EUdord, an outlaw. (See Madox*s Hi$tay of (Ac 
EjKkejner, 136). lliose who recdved or consorted with sudi a 
person were sulject to the same punishment. Such was the humane 
poGej of oar enfightened ancestors ! — ^Note L, Bitson*s edition. 
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After offering these extenuating circumstances in 
Bobin Hood'^s behalf, it is singular that a commentator 
and critic of Mr. Ritson's acumen should neither in 
his life of him, nor in any introductory remarks to the 
LyUU Gesfe^ which stands the foremost and most 
interesting tale in his Bobin Hood's collection, have 
considered it of any greater value than the common 
Garland ballads which follow; or that he did not 
discover, that it contained occurrences of much higher 
and truer import, than the fictions of a mere his- 
torical romance. Mr. Kitson neitiier particularizes, 
compares, nor unites Bobin Hood with the many 
well authenticated public personages, who bear so 
conspicuous a part in the narration in the LytM 
Oesie ; the '' Abbot of St. Mary's f the far-iamed 
^ Sheriff of Nottingham f « Sir Eichard at the Lee," 
the knight to whom Bobin Hood generously lent 
four hundred pounds ; and more especially the estima- 
tion in which Bobin Hood was held by his gracious 
soverdgn '^ Edward I,"^ both when prince and king; 
who deigned to make him both boon companion and 
friend. 

With such materiab for the compilation of facts, 
as well or better autiienticated than many at the same 
period in British history, it seems unaccountable that 
Mr. Bitson should have contented himself witii so 
meagre a Life, and should have excused himself by 
saying, '^ it will scarcely be expected tiiat one should 
be able to offer an authentic narrative of the life and 
transactions of this extraordinary personage. The 
times in which he lived, the mode of life he adopted. 
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and the silence or loss of cotemporaij writers, are 
drcamstances sufficiently favourable, indeed, to ro- 
mance, but altogether inimical to historical truth.^^ 
What, however, Mr. Ritson has not achieved, the 
anonymous writer i^^e LojivlQlLJaQd^J^estaiinster 

' B$3de^ and M. Thierry have happily aocomplbhed ; 
Elating at the same time, at considerable length, 
upon the domestic and dvil economy of our ancestors, 
their public and private sports, the entertainments of 
the baronial hall and the woodland glade, the alternate 
solemnities and buffooneries of misdirected devotion, 
and those pastimes and amusements which relieve the 
toils of life, and give zest to the labour of the humbler 

^ chusses. 

To render the new account of the life of Bobin 
Hood, and the vindication of his character and rank 
in society as complete as is in his power, the editor 
will next proceed to extract those passages from 
M. Thierry's History of the Norman Conquest, which 
seem first to have arrested the attention of the writer 
in the London and Westminster Bemew. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to the obligations 
which this country owes to the distinguished foreigner 
M. Thierry, for the light he has thrown upon early 
events in British history. The works of Thierry, 
Sismondi, and Mignet, are now held with us in the 
same estimation, and are placed on the same shelves, 
as those of Turner and Hallam, of Southey and 
SmytL* 

* Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, author of ** Lectures 
on Modem History,'' 1840, &c. &c 
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** M. Thierry," it has been justly remarked by an 
able critic, " is an author of rare occurrence. His 
productions have acquired a European reputation, 
and in the phrase of the day, have exercised a power- 
ful influence upon the science of literature. Hardly, 
indeed, could a Benedictine monk have delved more 
diligently in the deep mine of mediaeval antiquity. 
Animated, and yet steadily laborious, his invention is 
constantly stimulated by the monotonous chronicle, 
and the mouldering charter." 

M. Thierry^s first allusion to the predatory state of 
society which existed in England during the Norman 
Conquest, is in book v headed with the following 
contents : *^ From the formation of the Camp of 
Befuge in the Isle of Ely, to the execution of the 
last Saxon Chieflain." 

''a.d. 1070 to 1076. 

^ As to the Anglo-Saxons, who would not or could not emi- 
gnie," he says, ^ many of them sought refuge in the fomsts 
with their families, and, if they ware rich and powerful, with 
their servants and their yassals.''^ 

^ The great roads along which ihe Nonnan convoys passed 
were infested by their armed bands ; and they took back firom 
the conquerors by stratagem what the conquerors had taken by 
force ; thus recovering a ransom of their inheritance, or avenging 
by assassination the massacre of their fellow-countrymen.t 
These refugees are called brigands by the historians friendly to 
the Conquest yj. who speak of them in their accounts as of men 

* Cum fiunilii soft ad sylvas fiigientibas. (Math. Paris, Yitm 
Abbat S. Albani, i. 29.) 

t Pro amissis patrum saorum prsedia et oodsis parentibus et com« 
patriotis. (Orderic. Vital, p. 512.) 

X Latrones, latninculi, sicariL 

T 
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wflfolly and wkkedl j anned agamtt a lawful order of sodet j. 

* Each day/ say they, ' was oommitted a number of thefts and 

mmden, caused by the natural yiUany of the people and the 

Immense riches of the kingdom.'* But the native population 

oonndered they had a right to make the recapture of riches 

which had been taken from ihemselyeSy and, if they became 

robbers, it was for no other purpose than to reoorer their own 

property. iThe social order which they rose against, and the 

law whidi they riolated, had no sanctity in their estimation; 

and thus the English w<»d outlaw,t synonymous with banished 

1 man, robber, bandit, ar brigand, thenceforward lost its dis- 

I graceful signification, and was employed by the conquered 

people in a more fayourable light. Old nanatiyes and Impends, 

and the popular romances of the English, haye shed a kind of 

poetic tint on the character of the bold outlaw, and oyer the 

wandering and unrestrained life he led in the gpreen woods and 

.glades.! In those romances the outlawed indiyidual is always 

. portrayed as the gayest and bravest of men ;§ he is the king of 

j the forest, and fears not the king of the country4| 

** The north country especially, which had most obstinately 
resisted the invaders, became the land of the wanderers in 
ahns, the last mode of protest against power by the vanquished.^ 
The vast forests in the province of York were the haunt of a 
numerous band, who had for their chief a man named Sweyn, 
son of Sigg.** In the midland counties, and near London, even 

* Propter immensas regni hojus diritias, et propter innatam indi- 

genis cnpolam. (Leimndi Collectanea, p. 42.) 

•f Or nt-lige; the Anglo-Saxon orthography. In Latin, utlagus. 

X Meryandfiree 

Under the leves green. 

(Ancient BaUads of Robin Hood.) 

§ A more mery man than I am one 

lives not in Cristiant^ (Bitson's Bobin Hood.) 
iBiid. 

f Monast Anglictn. L 381. 

^ Quidam princeps latronum. (Hist Monasterii Selebicnsis, apnd 

Labbe, nora biblioth. MSS. i. 60S.) 
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under the wmlls of the Nonnan castles, yarious bands were also 
formed of these men, who, saj the chroniclers of that age, 
lejecting slayeiy to the last, made the wolds their abiding 
plaee.* Their encounters with the conquerors were always san- 
gimiaiy, and when thej appeared in any inhabited place, it was 
a pietezt fe the foreigner to redouble his oppressions therein ; 
lie pmdfliied the unarmed men for the mischief done to him by 
those in anna; and these again, in their turn, sometimes made 
tenible visits to those whom the yulgar opinion marked out as 
fiiends of the Normans. Thus perpetual terror reigned through- 
out the country; for to thedangerof &lling bytheswordof the 
firagner, who considered himself as a demi-god among brutes, 
and understood neither the prayers, nor the arguments, nor the 
czeoaes piefenred in the language of the conquered people, was 
also added that of being regarded as traitors to their natiye 
land, or of being suspected to be such, by the independent 
Saxons, who were as much maddened by their despair as the 
Normans were by their pride.t Thus no Englishman would 
Tentuxe eren into the neighbouriiood of his own dwelling; but 
eyery Englishman who had taken the oath of peace and deli- 
Tered hostages to the Conqueror, kept his house barred and for- 
tified like a town in a state of si^^.]! It was filled with arms 
of erery kind, with bows and arrows, axes, maces, heayy iron 
forks, and daggers ; and the doors were bolted and barricaded. 
When the hour of rest arriyed, at the time of making all £ut, 
the head of the fiEunily repeated aloud the prayers in that age 
used at sea on the approach of a storm, and said, ^ The Lord 
Uess and help us;' to which all present answered, ^Amen.'§ 



* Jtigam«renaeDtibiis»6ervitttti8. (Math. Ftois, Vita Abbatum 
& Albaoi, i. 29.) 

t Veoordes h superbia effidebantor. (Orderic. VitaL lib. iy. spud 
ScripL Ber. Normann. p. 523. 

X Domus cojnslibet pacifici quasi mnnidpium obsidendom. (Biath. 
Twana, Yitm Abbat S. Albani, L 46.) 

§ IVeoes quasi imminente in mari tempestate. (Ibid.) 
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Thit custom existed in England for more than two centuries 
after the Conquest."* 

The following extracts from M. Thierry's His- 
tory more immediately relate to our hero, Sobia 
Hood. 

As the editor has before remarked, M. Thierry 
carries the exploits of Robin Hood as far back as the 
reign of Richard the First. 

^ After his victory at Nottingham," he sajs, '^ King Richard, 
wishing for recreation, made a journey into the hugest forest of 
England, extending from Nottingham to the centre of the 
county of Yoi^ over a space of seyeral hundred miles, and 
called hj the Saxons Sire^wode, which in course of time was 
dianged into Sherwood, * He had never i^.hig life.^^^^ these 
forests,' sajs a contempora^ nftTHTQiT'^wdjIiiiG^y^ ples^ed^him 
extremdy/^' The charm of picturesque scenery and of the 
jUntiy, especially to those who have been long depriyed 
of their liberty, has been felt in all ages ; and to this natural 
attraction might be added another, which was quite peculiar, 
and perhaps yet more congenial, to the adventurous spirit of 
Richard C(Bur-de-Lion. The forest of Sherwood was at that 
time a terror to the Normans ; it was the habitation of the last 
remnant of the bands of armed Saxons, who, still denying the 
Conquest, voluntarily persisted in living out of the law of the 
descendants of foreigners. Eveiywhere hunted, pursued, tracked 
like wild beasts, it was here alone that, owing to the nature of 
the countiy, they had been able to maint>ain themselves in 
numbers, and under a sort of military organization, which gave 
them a character more respectable than that of vulgar high- 
waymen. ' 

* Que ooosuetodo usque ad nostra tempera perdoravit. (Biath. 
Paris, loco citsta) 

t Profectus est vidcre forestas de Sire-wode, quas ipse nunquim 
viderat ante^ et placuerunt ei multum. (Rog. de Hov. p. 736.) 
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M. Thierry then particularly alludes to Robin 
Hood by name. 

(A.D. 1139-1194.) << About the time that this heroic prince, 
the pride of the Nonnan barons, visited the forest of Sherwood, 
there dwelt under the shade of that celebrated wood a man who 
was the hero of the serfs, the poor and the obscure, or, in one word, 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, f Th|>p'/ gays an old historian, * arose 
am ong the ^^'"'f ^y^lifidi thsfftmniis hngiind y^*^*****^Tffldfl^whoir 
tE ^^mmon people are so fond of celebrating ^^J^jx ffTiyg!',!^ I 
stage-plays; and whose exploits, chanleflb^ stro lling ball ad»| 
aj ^Bi'H, deliMlil'TIi^ ab (!rve^::tixltOiSt3L^ Ito snort passage is 
all that tke chronicles positively say of the most celebrated 
Saxon that had chosen Herewardf for his modeL And in order 
to find some particulars of the life of this most extraordinary 
man, we must necessarily have recourse to the old romances and 
popular ballads. Little faith can, perhaps, be attached to the 
whimsical and often contradictory hcta related in those national 
poems J yet they furnish incontestable evidence of the ardent 
friendship of ihe English people for the bandit chief whom they 
celebrate, and for his companions, who, instead of ploughing the 
glebe for imperious masters, ranged through Sherwood, gay, 
blithe and free, according to the old and admired ballads.§ 

^ It can hardly be doubted that Robert, or more vulgarly, 
Robin Hood, was of Saxon birth ; his French prenomen proves 
nothing against this opinion; for, already, in the second gene- 

I- * Hoc in tempore de ezhsBredatis surrezit ille famosissimQs sicarins 
|\Robertii8 Hode, cum ejus oompUdbus, de quibas stolidom vulgus 
I hiantnr in oomcediis festum fodunt* et super ceteras romancias mimos 
' Wc bardancs cantltare delectantur. (Johan. de Fordun, SootichroiL / 
■' p. 774.) y \P 

f Vide book v. p. 104. 

I Is it possible that some of Punch's exploits with the Sheriff and 

Jostioe, may have a reference remote and altered to the geste of 

Robin Hood?— (Editor.) 

§ We range the forest mery and free. 

(Ancient Songs of Robin Hood.) 
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ration nnce the Conquest, the influence of the Norman {oiests 
had caused the ancient baptismal names to fall into disuse, and 
the names of saints and other Norman Christian names to be 
generally adopted. Hood is a Saxon name; and the most 
ancient ballads rank the ancestors of him who bore it in the 
class of the English peasantry.* Aftervrards, when the remem- 
bsance of the great revolution effected by the Conquest was 
weakened^ the village poets thought fit to deck out their 
£iTOurite hero in the pomp of riches and greatness ; they made 
him an earl, or the supposed grandson of an earl, whose daughter, 
hanng been seduced, fled from home, and was delivered in a 
wood. The latter supposition gave rise to a popular romance, 
full of interest and of graceful ideas, but unauthorised by any 
probabili^.t Whether it be true or fiilse that Robin Hood was 
bom, as this romance tells us, * in the green wood among flower- 
ing lilies,' he passed his life in the woods, at the head of several 
hundred archers, who became the dread of the earls, viscounts, 
bbhops, and rich abbots of England, but were cherished by the 
fimners, the labourers, the widows, and the poor. They granted 
peace and protection to all who were weak and oppressed; 
shared with them who had nothing the spoils of those who &t- 
tened on the crops which others had sown ; and, according to 
the old tradition, did good to every honest and laborious person.J 
Robin Hood was the stoutest heart and the best man to draw a 

* I shall tell you of a good yeman, 
Ws name wis Robyn Hode. (Ancient Song^) 

t O Willie's large o' limb and lith. 
And come o' high degree ; 
And he is gone to Eari Richard, 
To serve for meat and fee. 

Earl Richard had but ae daughter. 
Fair as a Uly flower. . . . 

(Jamieson's Popular Songs, n. 24.) 
X From wealthy abbots' chests and churches' abundant store. 
What oftentimes ho took, he shared amongst the poor. 

(Robert Branncs' Chronicle, u. 667, edit Hearue.) 
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bow of all his band ; and after him was quoted Little John, his 
lieutenant and brother in arms, from whom, in danger as well as 
in rejoicing, he never parted, and from whom in like manner he 
is never separated by the English ballads and proverbs.* Tra- 
dition still mentions some other of his companions, as Much, the 
miller's son, old Scathlocke, and a monk, called Friar Tuck, who 
fou^t in his gown, and used no other weapon than a good 
cudgeLt They were all of right meny humour, having no view 
to richeiy plundering but to live, and distributing their super- 
fluities among the poor families dispossessed of their tenures 
during the great pillage of the Conquest. Though hostile to 
the rich and powerful, they did not slay those who fell into 
their hands, nor ever shed blood but in their own defence.t 
They rarely assailed any other than the agents of the royal 
police, and the governors of the cities or of the provinces, whom 
the Normans called viscounts, and the English termed sheriffs : 

** But bend your boes and strok your strings. 
Set the gallows tree aboute, 
And Christe*8 curse on his head, said Robin, 
That spares the sheriff and the sergeant.''§ 

The sheriff of Nottingham was he against whom Robin Hood 
had the oftenest to fight, and who pressed him the most vi- 
gorously, with foot and horse, setting a price on his head, and 
inciting his friends and companions to betray him. No man 
ever betrayed him ; but many assisted him in retreating from 
the dangers into which his boldness frequently led him. A poor 
woman once said to him, ' I would rather die than not do my 
utmost to save thee ; for who has fed and clothed me and my 
children, but thou and Little John.'|| 

* Robin Hood and Little John. (Camden's Remains.) 
t "With cowl and quarter staff 

X Annales, or a General Chronicle of England, by J. Stow, p. 159, 
1631. 
§ Jamieson's Popular Songs, n. 52. 
I The Life of Robin Hood. 
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^ The surpriBing adyentures of this chief of bandits of the 
twelfth oentuxy, his yictories over the men of foreign race, his 
stnitagems and escapes, were long the only stock of nayonal 
^ history thai a plain Englishman of those ages transmitted to his 
SOBS, after reoeiYing it from his fore&thers. The popular ima- 
ginatkm attached to Robin Hood, as if an ideal personage, every 
qnalification and evoty virtue of the middle ages. He was 
reputed to have been as devout at churdi as he was brave in 
OHnbat; and it was said of him, that when he had once entered to 
hear the service, whatsoever danger might occur, he never went 
away until it was finished.* This devotional scruple once ex- 
posed him to be taken by the sheriff and his men-at-anns; but 
still he found means to make a resistance; and the old history 
even tells us, though a little suspected of exaggeration, that on 
this veiy occasion Robin Hood took the sheriff.t On this theme 
the Knglish ballad-singers of the fourteenth century composed 
a long ballad ; a few stanzas of which are worthy to be quoted, 
if only as an instance of the lively and animated colouring 
which the people give to their poetry in ages when literature is 
highly popular : — 

In somer, when the shawes be sheyn, 

And leaves be large and long. 
Hit is full meiy in fayre forest, 

To hear the fouly's song; 

To se the dere draw to the le. 

And leve their hillis hee, 
And shadow hem in the leves greene, 

Under the g^reenwood tree. 

Hit befel on Whitsontyde, 

Erly in a Biay morning ; 
The snn np feyre can spring that day. 

And the birddes mery gan sing. 

* De qoo <|Q«damoommendabilia recitantur ; missam devotissimd 
andiret, nee aliqdi necessitate volcbat interrumpere officiura. (Johan. 
de Foidun. Scotichron. p. 774.) 

t Ibid. 
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This is a mery mornings, said Uttill John, 

By him that dyed on tree ; 
And more mery men than I am one, 

Was not in Christante. 

Fink xxp thy hert, my dere mayster, 

littill John gan say. 
And think it is a fbU fayre time 

In a morning of May. 

The on thing grebes me, sayd Bobyn, 

And does my hert mych woe. 
That I may not, no solemn day 

To mas ne matyns go. 

Hit is a fourtnet and more, sayd Robyn, 

Syn I my Savor see 

• • • • • 

With the myght of mylde lisiy. 

Then Bobyn goes to Nottingham ; 
He goes into St Mary's chyrche. 

And kneyld before the rode,* 

• • • « « 

'^ Not only was Robin Hood renowned for his devotion to the 
saints and to holydays; be bimself haSd bis annual festival, 
similar to a saint's day ; and on tbat day, kept religiously by 
the inhabitants of the bamlets and small towns of England, 
none were permitted to employ themselves in any thing but 
pastime and pleasure. In the fifteenth century this custom was 
aiill observed; and the descendants of the Saxons and the 
Normans shared these popular diversions in common, without 
reflecting that they were a monument of the ancient hostility of 
their foreiathers. On that day the churches were deserted as 
well as the workshops ; no saint, no preacher, had greater pre- 
scription than Robin Hood on his feast; and its observance 
lasted even after the Reformation had lent a new stimulus to 
religioas seal in England. This fact is attested by a Church of 

* Jamieson's Popular Songs, ii. 34. 

U 
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ICngbnd Hth^ ci the nxiemth oeoUaj^ the oeldbrated and 
TcnenUe Latiiiier. In one of his pMtoiml visitations, heaniTed 
in the erening at a small town near London, and gave notice 
tiiat he should pieadi the next day, because it was a hoi jday. 
'When I came there,* says he, ' the chnrche's door was fiwt 
loded; I tanried there half an hour and more, and at last the 
hsj was found, and <»ie ci the parishioners comes to me^ and 
sayei^SyT, thisalNuyedaywithus; we cannot heaie you; it is 
Boinn Hoode*s day; the parish axe g<me abroad to gather for 
Robin Hoode.** Latimer had already put on his episcopal 
gown, but was obliged to take it off, and go forward on his way, 
leering the place to the archers, dressed in green, who were 
faiaciing in a shady spot the parts of BoUn Hood, Little John, 
and all the band.t 

^ Traces of the long-cherished recollection, which superseded 
in the Iveasts of the Knglish people even the memoiy of the 
Nonnan inrasbn, are at this day still existing. There is in the 
pforinoe of York, at the mouth of a small river, a bay, which in 
all the modem mi^M, bears the name of Bobin Hood;J and in 
the same {norince, near Pontefract, there was shewn to trar 
▼ellas a short time since a spring of dear water, which was 
called Bobin Hood's Well ;§ and of which they were inrited to 
drink, in honour of the fiunous archer. During the whole of the 
serenteenth century, the old ballads of Bobin Hood, printed in 
black letter, a type then greatly admired by the people, circu- 
lated in the riDages of En^and, where they were hawked about 
by men who sang than in a kind of recitatiTe.|| Seyeral com- 
plete collections wese made for the use of readers in towns; and 
one of these compilations bore the el^ant title of Robin ffootTM 

• Sermon ti. befoie King Edwird YI. Latimer's Sermons, 1584, 

p. 74. 
I To gi?e ph»e to Bobin Hoode's-men. (Bitson's CoDecdon, 

i.eriL) 
X BMn Hood's Bay. (Hawkins* History of Music iiL 411.) 
§ ETelyn's Diary. It still besrs the same title. 
i Hawkins' History of Music, iiL 4ia 
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Chdcmi, These oollecti<ni8, now become scarce, are consulted 
by men oC erudition, whilst the history of the heroes of Sher- 
wood, despoiled <tf all poetical ornament, has lapsed into a tale 
for the nuiseiy. 

^ N<»ie <tf the tales that haye been handed down to our time 
relate the death <tf Bolnn Hood. The Tulgar tradition is that 
he perished in the fdlowing manner. Upon his resorting to a 
oonvent for medical aid in sickness, it was proposed to bleed 
him; and the nnn who was able by practice to perform that 
operation, haTing accidentally recognised him, did it in such a 
manner that it caused his death.* This account, the truth of 
which can neither be affirmed nor contested, is quite conform- 
able to the manners of the twelfth century. In the wealthy 
conTents in that age many women employed themselYes in 
studying medicine and compounding remedies, which they dis- 
pensed gratuitously to the poor. Besides, in England, since the 
Conquest, the abbesses and the greater part of the nuns were of 
Norman extraction, as is proved by their statutes, drawn up in 
old French ;t which circumstance periiaps explains how it was 
that the chief of Saxon banditti, whom the royal ordinances had 
placed mU of the law, found enemies in the nunnery where he 
had gone to seek assistance. After Ids death, the troop, of 
which he was the leader and the soul, dispersed; and his 
fidtfaful companion Little John, despairing of making a stand in 
England, and impelled by the desire of continuing the war 
against the Normans, went to Ireland, and engaged in the 
xvTolts of the natives of that country.! Thus was dissolved the 
last band of English robbers that has had, in any way, a political 
object and character, and has thereby deserved a mention in 
history. 

(aj>. 1100 to 1200.) '< Between the refugees of the camp of 
Ely and the men of Sherwood, between Hereward and Robin 

* Percy's Beliqaes of Ancient Poetry. L 198, sixth edition, 
t Eegube monialium R Maris de Southwelle. (Matth. Paris, i. 
261.) 

X Hanmer's Chronicle of Ireland, p. 179. 
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Hood, there had been, especially in the n<Nrth of England, a 
wicceaiion of partisan chiefs and outlaws, who, like them, were 
not without celebrity, but of whom too little is known for them 
to be considered as historical personages. The names of some 
of them, as Adam Bell, Clym of the Glou^ (or dement of the 
Talley), and William of Gloudesly, were long retained in the 
popular memory.* The adTontuies of theee three men, who can 
no more be separated from one another, than BoUn Hood and 
Little John, are the subject of a long romanoe, composed in the 
fifteoith century, and divided into three parts or cantos. There 
is not much £uth to be attached to the particulars it contains; 
but we find in it many original traits, capable of communicating 
more fiordbly to the reader the idea which the population of 
English noe had formed of the moral character of those men 
who, in the ages of the national enlargement, chose rather to be 
bandits than slaves. 

j ** These men,'* says M. Thierry in another part of his work, 
^ took as much pride in the title of oudawy as, in a free nation, 
I is attached to that of citizen. History names them not ; she has 
passed them oyer in silence ; or, following the language of the 
legal acts decreed by the conquering race, she has branded them 
with epithets which take from them all interest, — ^with the 
names of rebd, traitor, robber, banditti: But let us not be im- 
posed on by these titles odious in appearance ; they are those 
which, in every country under foreign subjection, have been 
borne by the few brave men who, while the rest of their nation 
submitted to the chain, have taken up their abode in the 
mountains and deserts, leaving the cities to the davet. Such as 
had not the courage to follow these brave men's example, would 
accompany them with their wishes ; — and to return to England 
— ^while ordonnances draw|i up in the French language were 
prescribing to every inhabitant of the towns and villages to track 
the outlaw, — theforetter, like a wolf, and pursue him with hue 

* Ballads of Bobin Hood, Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, &c. 
t The Normans sometimes used the Saxon word utlages^ and some- 
times the word foretHerg. 
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mid cry from hsmiet to hamlet, from hundred to hundred, 
Engliih songs were circulating in honour of this enemy to the 
foreign power, whose treasury was said to be the court's purse, 
and his flock the king's deer. The popular poets of the time 
celebrated his yictories, his combats, his stratagems, against the 
•elf-ttyled guardians of the public safety — how he had tired out 
the iriflooanfs men and horses in pursuit — how he had taken 
tlM biahopy redeemed him for a thousand marks, and made him 
dance a measore in his pontifical habits. 

^ If Robin Hood was the last chief of Anglo-Saxon banditti, 
or outlaws, that enjoyed a real popular celebrity^ this is no 
veason for believing that, after him, no man of the same race 
erer more embraced the same kind of life, in the same spirit of 
pcdttical hostility to the goyemment exercised by men of foreign 
race and language. The national struggle must still have been 
protracted under the form of plunder and robbeiy ; and the two 
ideas of a free man, and an enemy to the law, long remained 
associated. But this had its termination ; and in proportion as 
the period of the Conquest became more remote, in proportion 
as the English race, growing accustomed to the yoke, became 
attached by habit to that which it had tolerated from despair, 
plunder gradually lost its patriotic sanction, and re-descended 
to its natural level, that of an infamous profession. Thencefor- 
ward, the condition of bandit in the forests of England, though 
no less perilous, and still requiring no less of individual courage 
and address, created no longer any acknowledged heroes. Only 
there remained in the avowed sentiments of the inferior classes 
a great indulgence for infractions of the laws of the chase, and 
a marked sympathy for ail those who, either from necessity or 
from pride, set those laws of the Conquest at defiance. The life 
of the adventurous poacher, and the forest life in general, are 
celebrated with fervour in a multitude of songs and poetical 
pieces, of which some are recent. In these, independence is con- 
stantly named among the pleasures enjoyed in the green wood,^ 

. * Under the good greenwood tree 
In the good greenwood. 

(Pieces of ancient popular poetry.) 
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when there is no enemy but winter and the stonny* where 
the heart is gaj the whde day long, and the spirit light at the 
leaf on the tree.*'t 

After the perusal of these extracts relative to Robin 
Hood from the Hishry of ike Conquest of England ig 
th Nomutmtj by a foreign historian so eminent and 
finthM as M. Thieny, corroborated as his history is 
by reference to the works of some of our earliest and 
best English historians, it would have been strange, 
if some writer of the present day on ballad Uterature, 
had not availed himself of such a copious store of 
information, and produced therefrom a more authentic 
narrative of the life and actions of Kobin Hood and 
his companions. This has been well done hj the 
writer of an article, under the signature of G. F., in * 
VoL xxxiii. Na 65, of the London and Westminster 
Betnew ; and the compiler of the present volumes was 
most anxious to have obtuned permission from him 
to make a more free use than he has of the new his- 
tory, and vindication there developed, of the life and 
character of Robin Hood ; — of the events of the times 
in which he lived, and which led to the predatory life 
usually ascribed to him. But though he has every 
reason to believe, that two letters (the latter ad- 
dressed to the writer with his real name and residence) 
containing such a request, and stating the use in- 

* The seasoo's difierenoe 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. 

(Shakspere, As You like It, act iL sc. 1.) 
-f May and free. 
As happy as the day is long, as leaf on lynde. 

(Ancient Popular Songs.) 
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tended to be made of the article, in all probability, 
reached him, no reply has been made to either. 

The editor trusts, therefore, that after such an 
Implication, he will neither be considered guilty of 
pla^arism, nor have subjected himself to the penalties 
of the Copyright Act ; but that in palliation of the 
freedom about to be taken, he may put forward the 
plea» without derogating from the ability which the 
writers in this review display upon every subject 
relating to our early poetry, the drama, and our 
ballad literature in particular, that by making copious 
extracts from the article on Bobin Hood, the writer's 
opinions are likely to be more extensively known, and 
to obtain perpetuity, than in the fleeting and miscel- 
laneous pages of a periodicaL 
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Bxnucn from the LoirDoir and Westmhtbteb Reyirw, 
No. LXT. March 1840, blvoidatobt or 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ROBIN HOOD. 



Got of monoBMBte, mmm, wordea, iiroverbs, traditions, priTtte 
wmotdm tad er idn a m, frigments of storiea, passaget of boolras, and 
tht likfl^ «• doo mwe and reoofer flomewhat from the deluge of time. 
LoBD Baoon, or AeAdvtmeemgtUqfLearmmgf book n. 

It is eooourajving, in the research into matters of 
history, and the ascertunment of dates, when the 
inquirer finds his opinions corroborated by those who 
have been preyiously engaged in similar pursuits. 
Such a pioneer the editor has found in the writer of 
the article in the above-mentioned Review, who has 
undoubtedly discovered sufficient authority and reason 
to assign to Robin Hood a higher station in society 
than has commonly been given to him. 

^ Whaterer light,** says this writer, " has hitherto been thrown 
upon a subject assuredly national and popular, if eyer subject 
were so, is chiefly due to a sagacious foreigner, M. Augustin 
Thieny, who, in his admirable Histoire de la OonquSte de VArkgU- 
ierrt par lea Normands^ has made the nearest approximation 
that any modem writer yet has done, to a just view of Robin 
Hood's historical character and popularity. 

*^ IJntfl M. Thieny was led to examine the matter, in tracing 
die protracted operation of the conquest upon the social condi- 
tion of die Anglo-Saxon population, the highest estimate which 
die gieat northern outlaw could eyer obtain was that of haying 
been ' the gentlest of thieyes,' the most magnanimous as well as 
dexterous of poachers and highwaymen. Yet, surely, it should 
sooner haye occurred to the historical inyestigator, that some 
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higher claim to heroic sympathy than that of the deer-stealer, 
howeyer successfdl, or the bandit, however generous, must have 
been requisite to make a man for ages the Achilles of a popular 
Diad, the Oid of an Rnglish frmanoero; and that something it is, 
that we shall here endeaTOur to exhibit historically to our readers. 

''The Latin chroniclers of England, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth oentnries, occupied almost exclusiyely with another 
dafs <tf heroes, giye us little direct insight into the political 
and social dreumstances of the celebrated outlaw chieftain. 
But the Scottish writers of the same period, for reasons which 
will hereafter appear, were disposed to entertain a greater sym- 
pathy, or at any rate much less contempt, for a popular hero of 
the north of England. Thus, in the great work left incomplete 
by John ^ f F^^'^mPi who,^ in the latte r Pftrt ^^- ^^'^ ^'^iirtffl r^h^ 
century, laid the foundations of modem Scottish history, we 
find a considerable passage respecting Bobin Hood, which is 
importantly significant, and which, corroborated as it is by the ^ 
oldest and longest of the metrical narratives concerning him, 
appears to us to overturn altogether that historical hypothesis 
as to the time wherein he flourished, which has not only been 
fitvoured by the late romance writers, including Scott himself, 
but which we find adopted by Ritson in the biographical prefiu)e 
to his collection of the Poems, Songs, and BdUads, 

^ In the Scotichronicon, after relating the final defeat, in the 
latter part of Henry the Third's reign, of the great national 
party of England under Simon de Montfort, and the vast number 
of confiscations that ensued upon the triumph of the king and 
the foreign courtiers, Fordun adds a sentence which we cite 
literally at the foot of the page,* but which may be thus trans- 

* Hoc in tempore de exheredatis et bannitis sorrezit et caput 
erezit ille fiunosissiffliis sicarius Hoberhu Bode et LitiUi Jolummef com 
eomm oompUcibus, de qmbns stolidnm volgns hianter in oomoediis et 
tngvediis pmrienter festom faciant et super ceteris romtncias mimos 
et berdanos cantitare delectantnr. (Forduni Scotichronicon Genoi- 
num, ed. Heame; Oxon. 1722, 8vo. p. 774. Joannis Fordnni Sooti- 
chronioon, ke^ ed. Goodall ; Edinb. 1759, folio, vol iL p. 104.) 

X 
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lated :— ' Then, firom among the dispossesBed and th6 banuhed, 
arose t^t fiiosTTftmcraui cul>tn^iiJRobe|rt Hood, an d lit fle 
JoSn, with theur ac<x>mpE<»Mfw|^m_^e .foolish multitudeare 
so extrayagantij^fond^f c rfebiating MLteUgsto JM^4 ^y^^J » 
afilhe ballads conoeniing'iiSoo^\ra^ jestm^and min- 

s6^ delight them^fc^ond all others.* But, after thna dfesig- 
natimg the oatiaw iuTnOelBuaioiSs^^ qualifies 

the stigma bj adding — * Of whom, howeyer, some praiseworthy 
fiicts are nanmted;** and, as an instance of theee' commendable 
traits, he proceeds to relate, as an historic anecdote, a remark- 
able example of Robert's religious fiuth and ferrour, and a 
miraculoos deUverance which, on thai particular occasion, was 
Touchsafed to him as a special reward. 

" Now Fordun, it is important to obsenre, was no idle and 
dreaming story-teller. He was not even a member of any mo- 
nastic order. He discharged, indeed, the functions of a secular 
priest, at Aberdeen, with the highest credit ; and, althou^ he 
had not graduated in the schools, was well entitled, by his 
learning and the purity of Ids life, to haye aspired to high eccle- 
siastical honours. But to such a career he preferred the enjoy- 
ment of literary leisure, and aboye all, the indulgence of his 
taste for historical research. His performances in the latter 
department proye it to haye been his genuine and special yoci^ 
tion. Not only was his knowledge of lettered antiquity, for the 
age in which he liyed, of the yery first order, and his style often 
superior to the standard of elegance in his time ; but he pos- 
sessed an actiye and sagacious industry of personal inyestiga- 
tion, which in that day was an endowment yet more rarely to be 
met with in a chronicler. He trayelled much in England for 
the express purpose of collecting historical materials ; not only 
examining with care and diligence the manuscripts in its libra- 
ries, its ancient coins and inscriptions, its architectural anti- 
quities, and sepulchral monuments ; but giying, as we see, more 



* De quo etiam qosdam oommendabilia recitantur, sicnt patnit in 
hoc, &C. (Scotichroniooo, ed. Heame, p. 774 ;— «d. Goodall, iL 104. 
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fttiention to the current popular traditions than was bestowed 
upon them by the English chroniclers of the same period.* 

^ The testimony of this most competent witness as to the time 
in which Robin Hood really lived, and the political circum- 
stances out of which his outlaw character arosOy is giyen, as we 
hare shown, very particularly and emphatically, without the 
ali^teft doubt or qualification. Amongst all the authorities 
whidi have heea cited for placing Robin's existence under 
Henry II, Richard I, and John, there is not one which, either 
in antiquity of date, or clearness and circumstantiality of testi- 
mony, can stand for a moment against the single passage aboye 
quoted. Neither is it conceivable that Fordun (who travelled 
and wrote in the latter half of the fourteenth century), or his 
English informants, should have made a mistake of almost a 
hundred years in a date (even on that supposition), barely two 
centuries old ; should have transferred the existence of a man 
whose exploits in defiance of the public authorities had at- 
tracted the attention of the whole kingdom for so long a period, 
and formed in the chronicler's own lifetime, according to his 
own statement, the favourite subject of the people's festal plays 
and songs, both in England and Scotland, a whole century 
nearer to their own time. 

*^ Kor is this all. Fordun's junior contemporary and personal 
pupil, BoweTj^abbpt j>f St. Oolumb, who completed and continued 
his work, has a further notice of our hero's participation in that 
warfiure against the court faction, which, in several quarters of 
the kingdom, continued for some time after the fall of the great 
patriotic leader. Under the year 1266, he tells us :— ,^nthis 
yea r were obstin ate hostilities carri«>d on Ka^wpah f>i|f, flUpng. 
— i^ed barons ofEngland and the royalists, amongst whom 
Roger Mwtim^ occupied thcnf" ■ • ■» • i ▼ i _ 

Dayiiui the Isle of Ely. ^IJgTt^Hoo*^ ^*^^ ^'^*^ ^" mitlnw 
lonoii^the'woodland copses and thickets.t 

* See the Preface to Fordun's Chronicle, by his jndicioas English 
editor Heame, and especially its 20th section, beginning *^ Quamyis 
autem in scholis graduatus non esset Fordunos,** &c. 

f Isto etiaiQ anno grassati sunt acriiis Anglise barones exheredati 
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** Here, then, in order to understand at all distinctly tlie 
position of Robert and his associates, as among the men dispos- 
sessed and proscribed at the period in question, it becomes 
indispensable to examine, with some attention, the political and 
social dements which entered into the national strc^^gle. 

" The lapse of a hundred and thirty yean was requisite, 
before the deep moral gulf which the Conquest had estahUshed 
between two races absofaitely foreign to each other, foiciUy 
brought into physical contact at eyery point of the Tgn glMJi 
soil, could be so fiur filled up as to make it possible for them to 
be animated by one and the same predominant public spirit in 
pursuit of a common political object — before the descendants 
and successors of the military colonists, whom the first William 
had left eneanyi)ed on the Anglo-Saxon texxitory, could begin to 
feel themselyes tOUed there. 

^But this once felt, a new series of internal movements, 
tending to place the regal office in harmony with the altered 
state of the national body, was absolutely inevitable. The 
Anglo-Norman king could not continue to retain the discretional 
powers of a conmiander-in-chief. The violent regime by which 
alone, in the first instance, the collective body of the conquerors 
could have retained their gripe of the lands, towns, and bodies 
of the Anglo-Saxons, muti be restrained ; and this could only be 
done by elaborating some sort of a written constitution. Hence 
the necessazy birth of Magna Gharta, which is nothing more 
than the verbal expression of the most urgent political wants of 
the age. After all the mystification about this matter, which 
has been put forth in later times, it cannot be too emphatically 
stated, that there is nothing in all history which more clearly 
resulted from the immediate exigency of political circumstances 
— there is no public transaction on record more strongly im- 
pressed with the character of an act of adf-preservatumy than 

et r^;t]es: inter qnos Rogerus de Mortaomari marchias Walliss, 
Johannes DayniBis insnlam de Heli occapabant Robertus Hode 
none inter fniteU et dameta silvestria exolabat. (Scotichronicon, ed. 
Goodall, ToL iL p. 104.) 
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the digesting of this fiimous document by the temjKml and 
spiritual baronage of that day." 

The writer then devotes several pages of the Be- 
view to the well-known intermediate events which 
took place during the latter part of the reign of King 
John, of that of his helpless child Heniy, under the 
r^ency of the sagacious Earl of Pembroke, and upon 
his decease under the tutelage of the minister and 
creature of Sang John, the great justiciary Hubert 
de Buigh; and through the subsequent vacillating 
measures of the reign of Henry himself; describing 
the charters he first confirmed and then abrogated; 
until he raised up, in the person of Simon de Mont- 
fort, first Earl of Leicester, and other barons of the 
realm, those assertors of the people's rights, which led 
to the decisive victory, and the celebrated treaty in 
their favour, consequent thereon, the MIse of Lewes ; 
and afterwards to the no less decisive and fatal battle 
of Evesham, which ended in the overthrow and death 
of De Montfort by Prince Edward. 

He then resumes his narrative as follows : — 

^ It is for want of rightly conoeiring the true character of the 
CSonquest itself and the consequent fate of the town populations 
inrolTed in it, — and then tracing the successive stages by which 
they raised themselves again, to municipal, and afterwards to 
political existence, — that our historians have spent so much 
vague and contradictory conjecture as to the motives that could 
actuate De Montfort in setting the example of calling together 
the town representatives as an estate of parliament.* In the 

* EListory, however, has treated his memory with severi^ ; and no 
writer has yet arisen to weigh with a carefol and impartial hand 
the prominent part which he took in the constitutional wars of the 
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natundaiid neoessaiy progren of thebuigMses towaids thcnough 
political emandpation, this was the next ffrand jfl^p— the thing 
which, whether sooner or later^ mtut oome next. It was the 
question which, as regards their connection with the subject of 
genenU taxation, had been for half a century the leading one in 
die minds of the boigesses themselTes. 

''An things now tended to introduce tiiis improfement. It 
had long been the engrossing object of the political aspirations 
of the bmgh eis a n object for which they were probably more 
ardoidy lealoos than they haye been for any subsequent legia- 
latoirial amelioration — since the first step out of absolute slayery 
is erer more delightfnl than any amount of accession to liberty 
already possessed. There would haye been more cause for sur- 
prise in I>e Montfort*8 neglecting than in his adopting this 
long-desired innoyation, now that the arbitrary fiu^on were 
prostrate at his feet And if any further eyidence were requisite 
to show that he was acting from no arbitrary or whimsical 
assumption of his own, we find it in the great fi^ct, that in spite 
of all Edward's efforts to ayoid resorting to what he desired to 
consider and represent as the momentary expedient of a rebel- 
lious adyersaiy, yet, in the later part of his reign, he found him- 
sdf under an absolute necessity of solemnly recognizing the 
parliamentary existence of the citizens and burgesses.* 



Such a task is difficult ; for all contemporary writers are 
either his lealoas partiJEans or bitter adversaries. That Leicester^ 
especially in the latter part of his career, was actuated partly by 
interest and amMdon can scarcely be doubted ; but the manner in 
which he commenced his agitations, and his abandonment of ad- 
yantages to himsdf for the amelioration of the condition of the people, 
are sufficient to shew, to a certain extent, the purity of his motives* 
and to take away from him the ignoble title of traitor. — ^Introduc- 
tioB to Bishanger^s '^ Chronicle,** p. 26-7. Camden Soc. Publications. 
* Montfort was the instrument of disclosing to the world that great 
institntioa of representation, which was to introduce into popular 
governments a regnlari^ and order far more perfect than had here- 
tofore been purchased by submission to absolute power, and to draw 
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'^ Tet it seems not unlikely, that this concession of Leicester's 
to the wants of the age and the demands of true policy, gave 
umbrage to some of tus coadjutors. The barbarous contempt 
with which a military aristocracy, so recently sprung from a 
desolating and expropriating conquest, r^arded the great 
agent of ciTiliationy OGmmeroe, still subsisted in mighty force 
— though its hanhness was abating, in proportion as the broad 
distinction between Korman and Saxon was disappearing in the 
gndual fusion of blood and language. Motiyes of this nature 
piobaUy contributed materially to that defection of De Mont- 
fort's colleague, the young Earl of Gloucester, whidi, fiuulitating 
Hie maape of Prince Edward, enabled the latter to fall upon 
Leicester by surprise, with greatly superior numbers, and anni- 
hilate the high-ndsed hopes of the nation, by exterminating the 
^iie of its defenders in the remorselessly sanguinary battle of 
ETOsham, fought on Tuesday, the 6th of August, 1265. 

^ This fierce and murderous conflict was fatal to the patriotic 
cause. The loss of its magnanimous and sagacious leader, 
together with so many of his distinguished brethren in arms 
and in council, was irreparable. Henry used so decisiye a Tic- ' 
tory, as he had been accustomed to use minor advantages. ' The 
king distinguished himself by nothing but the unmanly in- 
solence of a feeble mind intoxicated by undeserved success.* He 
packed a parliament at his own discretion, whose acts profusely 
gratified the revenge and rapacity of himself and lus minions. 
And he now finally and triumphantly trampled, with contumely 
unbounded, upon the charter to which he had so lepetAodlj^ 
solemnly, and religiously sworn — the instrument which, for half 
a century, had been the sacred watchword of English liberty.* 

forth liberty from confinement in single dties, to a fitness for being 
qpread over territories, which experience does not forbid ns to hope 
may be ss vast as have ever been grasped by the iron gripe of a des- 
potic oonqneror." — Mackintosh's *^ History of England," y«^ L p. 288. 
* There can be no apology necessary lor the insertion here of the 
following long extract from the Introduction to Risbanger^s ** Chro- 
mde,** by Bir. J. O. Halliwell, p. xxxv. Camden Society's publications, 
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^ ' On the death of De Montfort^ to bonrow the eloquent 
language of M. Thierry, < the old patriotic superstition of the 



•s it eontains so many judicioas remarks on Simon De Montfort's 



"After the battle of Evesham,* the party of the barons made few 
effbits, and those mmi eess sfn l against the rule of their conquerors. 
The pariiamfnt shortly afterwards assembled by Henry was the 
pfiant instrument of hb rapadty and reTenge.t The followers of 
Leicester were proscribed, and the confiscation^ of the lands of all 
the persons who had been, or were then, engaged in the rdieUion, 
and the gift of them to the king, was one of the first measures on 
whi^ the parBamfflt determined. 'It was not to be supposed,' says 
Mr. Hanter,§ 'that a parliament thus assembled, before the excite- 
ment had time to subside, would proceed in the spirit of moderation in 
respect of the measures which the king might be advised to take -, or 
that the king himself, who had just escaped firom a restraint of fourteen 
months* duration, would be unwilling to avail himself of the advanta- 
geous position in which he was placed, to break for ever a power 
which he had found so dangerous.' True, but all Henry's dangerous 
enemies perished at Evesham ; and, with Henry's known character 
before our view, we cannot attribute his motives thus, but rather, as 
Sir James Mackintosh expresses it, * to the unmanly insolence of a 
leeble mind intoxicated by undeserved success.' Would any regard 
to his own power, for it could not have been a care for the safety of his 



* According to the Bed Book of the Exchequer, the time of war 
huted from April 4th, 1264, to September 16th, 1265. 

t Maddntosh's " History of England,** vol i. p. 244. Cf. Chron. 
Wykea. ''Post hsBC Eduardus de Londineosibus et pluribus aliis 
triumphans, nee fidem nee spem datam pluribus observavit; sed 
crudeiitatibus inserviena, quosdam in prisione vitam finire fedt, et 
alios exhsredans, terras eorum suis fautoribus pro parte distribuit" 
— W. de Nangi% SpiciL Luc. Dacher. tom. iii p. 41. '*Bex ergo, 
mortuo domino Symone de Monteforti, ad sues et priorem statum 
suum reversus est»^— MS. Cotton, deep. A. L foL 191. r*. a. 

I Ct MS. Hari 6S59 ; MS. Cart Andq. Cotton. xL 18. Most of 
Leioestn^s own possessions wero given to Henry's youngest son, 
Edmmid: Sir Francis Palgrave's Antient Ealendars and Inventories 
of the Exchequer, vol L p. 68. 

§ Botuli Selecti, etc. pnef. p. xxxL 
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Bngliih was awakesed in his fayour. Being an enemy to the 
foreignen, and as a contemponury writer expresses it, a defender 



people, have justified his trestment of his own sister, eren though 
she weie the wife of his unhappy adTorsaiy? For surely the beaish- 
nent^ from the eooatiy of so near a relalioot who had herself besn 
gu iltle ss of any wrsog t o w ar d s him, was eruel and ii nur i ns sss r y. Tet 
this was the soverogn whose outward piety, and devotion to the 
intsfcsts of rsligienvf were so remarkable. The murder of FHnoe 
Henry may afanost be considered a mark of r e tri b u tive justieej 

Nearly all our conte m por ary historisns are partisans! of the Eari 
of Leioester, and, when we consider that among tbem are numbered 
tim A^ of English fiteratare at that period, this fact in his fimwr 
must not be passed over without notice. Another more remarkable 
cueomstance is not so generally known, tIs. that Montfort during a 
loi^ period entertained a literary correspondence with Adam de 
Marisco, one of the most distinguished sdiolars of the time. The 
truth of this fact does not depend upon the statements of our duo- 
niiders, or upon any indiridual allusions, but we actually possess a 
oopyl of letters firom Adam de Marisco addressed to Leicester, 



* Cf Chron. Petrobnig. MS. Cotton. Chiud. A. t. fol 34, t*. a. 

t " Hie fuit derotus l&o et eodesisB, et novum opus Westmonas- 
terii inter alia sua fiMcta landahiKa coostruxit.'' MS. Arundel. 310. 
IbL 218, V*. Cf. Heutzer's Travels, p. 255; MS. Csrt Anti^ XT. 
7 memb. 7 ftr.; Ma HarL 3860, foL 13, P». /3; MS. Cotton. Otho. 
D. Tm. f<^. 214, V* p, 

X This prince was murdered in the diurdi of St SylTester, at 
Yiterbo, in 127I9 bjr Guy and SinMm, two sons of Simon de Montfort, 
in revenge for the indignant treatment of the body of their fiitber. 
Or egot y X issued buDs sgainst the murderers on tne iq^fication of 
Edwttd L The original ImQ against Simon de Montfort u p t esei 'v ed 
in the ardnves of the cathedral of Orvieto. (Proceedings of tbe Boyal 
Soeie^ of literature, p. 17.) The original boll agjainst Guy de 
Montfort is in the library of the Vatican, and is coped in the MS. 
Bibfiotbeca Vaticana in the State Paper Office ; other cojnes are in 
MS. Lansd. 397, and MS. Lambeth, 499. See also Excerota Histo- 
rica, p. 267 ; Devon's Issues of the Exchequer, p. 83; Abbreviatio 
Pladtorum, p. 264. 

§ Rishangcr is so in sll his writings, and it is difficult to reconcile 
Ae knowleage of this fiM^ with Sale's title of Historiographus 
Begins. 

I MS. Cotton. VitelL cviiL See the new Biographicd Dictionary, 
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of the rights of lawful property, he was honoured with the same 
title as the popular gratitude had conferred upon those who, in 

Mtofo^ we do not H'pear to haye any of Mootforf s answers in a 
continned series. The letters that remain to ns, however, are replete 
widi eorioiis and TahiaUe notioes of the history of the period to whidi 
this ehronieie lebites; hot. I have porposeLy avoided any more dis- 
tinct aOnsion to diem, hecanse they will ere long be printed entire. 
Bishanger, in his oontinuation of Matthew Paris, and in oar chro- 
nicle, expressly bestows on Montfort the praise of literature, in a 
passage the tmth of which has been doubted by one of our most 
eminwit historians, and the above statement proves beyond a donbt 
tiiat oor historiographer has advanced nothing more than the tmth.* 
To me this confirmatiott of Kbhanger greatly increases the validity 
of his other remarkable rdations, while every one must allow the 
probabilities are strengthened for allowing Leicester a more extensiTe 
foresight than has generally been ascribed to him in his agitations. 
If it were tme that he paid court to the lower orders to gain allies 
against the nobility, as one ancient chronicler,! and several modem 
historians, have surmised, it would only more clearly prove that his 
amlation was guided by sagacity; that he saw the part of society 
which was growing in strength, and with which a provident govern- 
ment ought to seek an alliance ; that, amidst the noise and confusion 
of popular complaint, he had learned the art of decyphering its often 
irayward language, and of discriminating the clamour of a moment 
firom demands rooted in the nature and circumstances of society4 
We might not perhaps be fiur wrong in ascribing his enlargement of 
the basis of our legislatare to a similar origin, although those who 
were among the foremost to support the innovation when its fitness 
to the state of society became apparent, were not willing to attribute 
it to such a cause. His was not a contest for the equalization of pro- 
perty, made by one who had nothing to lose, in the hope of being 
bettered by a revolntion ; nor was it that senseless spirit of opposition 



voL L p. 89. There are also some letters to Grosteste, the Queen, the 
Countess of Leicester, and others. Cf. MS. IMgb. 103. MS. CoUect 
James, iv. p. (»5 ; Lelandi CoUectanea. 

* See p. 6 of Rishanger*s Chronicle, and notes. 

f Thomas Wykes, p. 66. 

X Mackintosh's History of England, voL L p. 246. 
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the time of the Konnan invasion, had devoted themselves in 
defence of the countrj. Simon, like them, received the appella- 
tion of defender of the natives. To call him traitor and rebel 
was declared to be a fSslsehood ; and he was proclaimed a saint 
and martyr as much as Thomas Becket himself.' 

" The oontemporaxy ballad on the fall of De Montfort is one 
of those effusions which convey the peculiar tone of a nation's 
feelings under powerful excitement, with a depth and truth 
which no powers of dissertation, or even of narration, can ade- 
quately render. The original piece is in the Anglo-Norman 
French of the day, and was first printed by Mr. Ritson, in his 
edlection of Ancient Son^s and BaUadSy from a manuscript of 
Edward the Second's time, in the Bodleian Library. The fol- 
lowing translation of it was made, at Mr. Ritson's request, by 
Mr. George Ellis, the able editor of Specimens of the Early 
Englieh Poets. 

In song my grief shall find relief. 

Sad is my verse and rode; 
I sing in tears our gentle peers 

Who feU for England's good. 
Our peace they sought, for us they fought, 

For us they dared to die; 
And where they sleep, a mangled heap. 

Their wounds for vengeance cry. 
On Evesham's plain is Montfort slain. 

Well skill'd the war to guide; 
Where streams his gore shall all deplore 

Fair England's flower and pride. 

to authority, merely because it is authority, which sometimes arises 
after a long continued peace f but it was a contest for fireedom, for 
justice, and for natural and reasonable rights. 



* ^ From hence the commons, to whom days present seem ever 
worst, commend the forefi;one sees they never remembered, and con- 
demn the present, though they knew neither the disease thereof, nor 
the remedie." (Cotton's View of the life and Bogn of Henry the 
Third, p. 3.) 
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Ere Tuefldmj't son its oonne had run. 

Our noblest chiefii had bled : 
While ruflh'd to fight eaeh gallant knight, 

Their dastard Taaaals fled: 
Still nndismay'd, with trenchant Uade 

They hew'd their desperate way : 
Not strength or skin to Edward's will. 

Bat numben ga^e the day. 

On ETesham's plain, &c. 

Tet, by the blow that hud ihee low. 

Brave earl, one palm was given ; 
Nor leas at thine than Beckef s shrine 

8han rise onr tows to heayenl 
Our chorch and laws, yoor common cause ; 

"Twas his the diurch to save ; 
Our rights restored, thou, generous lord, 

Shalt triumph in thy grave. 

On Evesham's plain, &c. 

Despenser true, the good Sir Hugh,* 

Our justice and our friend. 
Borne down with wrong, amidst the throng. 

Has met his wretohed end. 
Sir Henry's fiite need I relate. 

Our Leicester's gallant son. 
Or many a score of barons more, 

By Gloucester's hate undone. 

On Evesham's plain, &c. 

Each righteous lord who brav'd the sword. 

And for our safety died. 
With eonscienoe pure shall aye endure 

Our martyr'd saint beside. 
That martyr'd saint was never feint 

To ease the poor man's care ; 
With gracious will he shall fulfil 

Our just and earnest prayer. 

On Evesham's plain, &c. 

* Sir Hugh Le Despenser, made grand-justiciary at the time of 
enacting the Provisions of Oxford. 
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On Montibrt's breast a hair-cloth vest 

His pious soul proclaim*d ; 
With ruffian hand the ruthless band 

That sacred emblem stain'd : 
And, to assuage their impious rage. 

His lifeless corpse defiused, 
Whoae powerful arm long saved from harm 

The realm his virtues graced. 

On Evesham's plain, &c. 

Now an draw near, companions dear. 

To Jesus let us pray, 
That Montfort's heir his grace may share. 

And learn to heaven the way. 
No priest I name; none, none I blame. 

Nor aught of ill surmise : 
Yet, for the love of Christ above, 

I pray, be churchmen wise. 

On Evesham's plain, &c. 

No good, I ween, of late is seen. 

By earl or baron done; 
Nor knight or squire to fame asj^. 

Or dare disgrace to shun. 
Faith, truth, are fled, and, in their stead. 

Do vice and meanness rule; 
£*en on the throne may soon be shown 

A flatterer or a fooL 

On Evesham's plain, &c. 

Brave martyr'd chief I no more our grief 

For thee or thine shall flow; 
Among the blest, in heaven ye rest 

From all your toils below. 
But, for the few, the gallant crew. 

Who here in bonds remain,* 

* En prisoue dure, says the ballad, alluding to the &te of the very 
w made prisoners at Evesham, in consequence of their having been 
fimd breathing among the slain after the general carnage. 
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Christ oondeaeeod their woes to end. 
And break the tyrant's chain I 

On Eyesham's pUdn, ftc* 

" So much for the sad and phuntiTe ride of the national sen- 
timent— the ride of dim hope and melancholy resignation. Now 
iam we to other and more cheerfnl notes. If, since the &tal 
field of Hastings, no daj had ever been so disastrous to Bnglish 
freedom as that of Eyesham, — ^if the great cause of constitu- 
tional establishmmt had its ELarold in De Montfort, — it had 
also its Hereward — yet more perseyering and inyindble than 

* Another translation of this tragic ballad, so well known as the 
** Lament" of Simon de Montfort, was made also, at Mr. Bitson's re- 
quest, by & Writer Soott, and is inserted at the end of the third 
Tolome of Bitson's ** English Songs," Faik's edition, 1813. Thistrans- 
huion is certainly inferior to Mr. Ellis's both in its feding and 
accuracy. Another poem which was equally popular exists. 

** In the latter end of the reign of Henry the Third," says Mr. 
Warton, in his ** ffistoiy of English Poetry," ** a poem occurs, the 
date of which may be detennined with some d^jee of certainty. It 
is a sttiricri songor ballad, written by one of the adherents of Simon 
de MoDtf<^ Earl of Leicester, soon after the battle of Lewes, which 
was fought in the year 1264, (previous to the battle of Eyesham), and 
which proved very fiitri to the interests of the king. In this dedrive 
action, Bichard, King of the Bomans, his brother, Henry the Third, 
and Prince Edward, with many others of the royri party, were taken 
prisoners. 

** These popular riiymes,"continues Warton, *^ had probably no small 
influence in encouraging Leicester's partisans, and diffusing his (Motion. 
There is some humour in imagining that Bichard supposed the wind- 
mill to which he retreated, to be a fortification, and Uiat he believed 
the sails of it to be military engines. In the manuscript from which 
this specimen is transcribed, immediately follows a song in French, 
seemingly written by the same poet, on the battle of Evesham, 
fought the following year, in which Leicester was killed, and his 
rebellions barons defeated."— Warton's «* mstory of English Poetry,'' 
8to. edition, by Price, 1824, p. 47. 

Copies of the originri of both these poems, and Sir Writer Scott's 
translationof the ^ Lament^''will be inserted in the Appendix.»£ditor. 
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him of old — ^in Robert Hood, the ' famosissimus sicarius,* whom 
our worthy Scottish friend Fordun numbers among the exhere- 
dati et hannUi of this mehincholj period. We hare already 
quoted the passage from his continuator, the abbot Bower, 
wherein he tells us thai, in the year after that in which the 
battle of Eyesham was fought^ ' Robertus Hode nunc inter 
fruteta et dumeta nlvestria ezulabat.' 

^ If the yeiy focm of our hero's name, so authentically re- 
oordedy as well as the nature of his habitual we^wns, were not 
in themselTes quite enough to indicate the class of English 
freemen to which he originally belonged, the whole tenor of the 
oldest of the metrical nanatiyes respecting him, coinciding en- 
tirely with what the &cts just adyerted to suggest, might be 
held to be decisiye. The yery first stanza of the last-mentioned 
composition, which we shall show to be cotemporary with the 
Scottish chroniclers, has these lines, — 

I shall you tell of a good yem&n,* 
His name was Bobyn Hode. 

And throughout the piece, whidi is of great length, he presenres 
with rigorous consistency the yeoman's character. To thu de- 
scription of him all the older class of ballads adhere without 
exception : it is only some of the later song and playmongen 
that haye been pleased to dignify him, as they thought, by 
turning him into a disinherited Earl of Huntingdon. 

^ To Chaucer's graphic and all-comprehensiye pencil we axe 
indebted, in that glorious gallery of national and professional 
diaiacter which precedes his CanteHmnf Tales, for a fine, exact, 
and lusty sketch of the yeoman of the day — such as mi^t haye 
suited the outward man, at least, of the great north-country 
archer himself: — 

And he was dadde in cote and hode of grene. 
A shefe of peacock arwes bright and kene 
Under his belt he bare fill thriftily. 
Wei coude he dresse his takel yemanly; 

* See also *" Robin Hood and Guy of Gisbome" in Percy's Re- 
liqoes, vol. L p. 90, 91. — ^Editor. 
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His arwes drooped not with fetheres kwe. 
And in his bond he bare a mighty bowe. 
A noi-hed hadde he, with a bronne lisage. 
Of wood-craft coode he wel alle the usage. 
Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer. 
And by his side a sword and a bokeler. 
And on that oUier side a gaie dagger^, 
Hameised wel, and sharpe as point of spere; 
A Gristofre on his brest of silyer &hene. 
An home he bare, the bandrik was of grene. 
A loTiter was he sothely as I gesse. 

^The yeoman and the bow, in short, were inseparable ; and, 
in any militaiy force of that day, formed the main strengUi of 
the combatants on foot, as the Imights and esquires, with their 
lances, composed that of the horsemen. Now, the chivalry and 
the yeomawy had most cordially combined against the tyran- 
nical and treacherous King Henry ; and Robert Hood, no doubt, 
had drawn his formidable weapon with good effect at Lewes or at 
Eyesham. He had drawn too strong a bow, in too good and old 
a cause, to be one of the first to lay it down, and submit himself 
to the tender mercies of Heniy and his creatures. Xet it not 
be thought that a man of his station was beneath the royal 
Vengeance — baron, knight, squire, yeoman, burgess — Henry's 
' great reyenge had stomach for them all.' In his parliament 
of Winchester, which he assembled with all speed for the ex- 
press purpose of glutting that ' stomach,' it was enacted, amongst 
oiher things, that the citizens of London, for their obttinacy 
and exeesseSy Mkauldfoffeii their barter; and that the estates of 
all who had adhered to the late Earl of Leicester should be con- 
fiscated ; although, as a special grace and fskvour, this last 
artide was afterwards qualified by a declaration, wherein the 
king granted pardon to such as could ehowy that they had acted 
by compulsion. 

^ ' These measures, howerer,' Dr. Lingard admits (though 
otherwise a most unblushing apologist of Henry and his court), 
'were not calculated to restore the public tranquillity. The 
sufferers, prompted by reyenge, or compelled by want, had again 
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recGime to the sword : the mountaios, forests, and morasses, 
furnished them with places of retreat ; and the Dames of preda- 
tory warfare were kindled in most parts of the kingdom. To 
reduce these partial, but successive insurrections, occupied 
Prince Edward the better part of two years. He first compelled 
Simon de M<mtfort* and his associates, who had sought an 
asylum in the Lde of Axholm, to submit to the award which 
should be giren by himself and the King of the Romans. t He 
next led his fofces against the men of the Oinque Ports, who 
had long been distinguished by their attachment to Leicester, 
and who, since his £sll, had by their piracieB interrupted the 
commerce of the narrow seas, and made prizes of idL ships be- 
longisg to the king's subjects. The capture of Winchelsea, 
which was carried by storm, taught them to reapeet ike autkarity 
of the oovereign: and their power by sea made the prince 
desirous to recall them to their duty and attach them to the 
crown. They swore fealty to Henry ; and in return, obtained a 
full pardon and the confirmation of their privileges. From the 
(Snque Ports Edward proceeded to Hampshire, which, with Berk- 
shire and Surrey, was ravaged by numerous banditti, under the 
command of Adam Gordon, the most athletic man of the age. 
They were surprised in a wood near Alton. The prince engaged 
in sini^e combat with their leader, wounded and unhorsed him ; 
and then, in reward of his valour, granted him his pardon. 
StiU the garrison of KenilworthX continued to brave the royal 
power, and even added contumely to their disobedience. To 
subdue these obstinate rebels it was necessary to summon the 
chivalry of the kingdom : but the strength of the place defied 
all the efforts of the assailants ; and the obstinacy of Hastings, 

* Son and heir of the late Earl of Leicester. 

t King Henry's brother, entitled King of the Bomans, on aooount 
of his pretensions as Emperor elect of Germany. 

X This place was the principal residence of the Montfort family, 
and was therefore that in which it was the point of honoar with the 
earFs sonriiing friends to hold out to the utmost extremity. 

z 
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the goTemor, refused for six months eveiy offer which was made 
to him in the name of his soTereign. 

** * There were many, even among the royalists, who disap- 
proyed of the indiscriminate severity exercised by the parliament 
at Windiester ; and a possibUity was suggested of granting in- 
dulgence to the sufferers, and at the same time mOiifyin^ tkate 
wko had pn^Ued hy their foffeUurei, With this yiew a com- 
mittee was i4[ypointed of twelye prelates and barons, whose awaid 
was confirmed by the king in parliament, and called the dictum 
de KtmSwarth. They divided the delinquents into three classes.' 
In the first class were the defenders of Kenilworth ; ' the second 
conqvised off iHio, on different occasions, had drawn the sword 
against their sovoeign : in the third were numbered those who, 
though they had nU fought under the banner, had accepted ojfieee 
undo* the oMthnity, of Leicester. To all was given the option 
of redeeming their estates by the payment to the actual pos- 
sessors of certain sums of money, to the amount of seven years' 
value by delinquents of the first dass, of five by those of the 
second, and of two years or one year by those of the third. 
Provisions were made for the sale of parts of the estates in order 
to raise the money. Men who had no estates were to pay one 
half of their goodt and duxttde, and find eecwrityfor their future 
behaviour. Those who had neither lands nor goods, were to 
swear that they would preserve the peace, find sureties^ and 
etand to thejwfyment of the church, 

" * By many the boon was accepted with gratitude; it was 
scomfully refused by the garrison of the Castle of Kenilworth, 
and by the outlaws who had fled to the Isle of Ely. The obsti- 
n»cj of the former was subdued by famine ; and they obtained 
hoot the demency of the king the grant of their lives, limhsy and 
appareL The latter, relying on the strength of their asylum, 
gloried in their rebellion, and occasionally ravaged the neigh- 
bouring country. Their impunity was, however, owing to the 
perfidy* of the Earl of Gloucester, who, without the talents, 

* It seems not ooce to have occurred to Dr. Lingard that this eari 
had been guilty of any jio^Edy towards his late illustrious colleague. 
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aipired to the £une and pre-eminence of his deceased riiral. 
He expressed his disapprobation of the award: the factious* 
inhabitants of London chose him for their leader ; and his 
pcesomption was nourished by the daily accession of outlaws 
from different parts of the countiy. Heniy summoned his 
friends to the siege of the o^ital ; and the eail, when he beheld 
from the walls the royal army, and reflected on the oonsequenoes 
of a defeat, condemned his own temerity, accepted the mediation 
of the king of the Romans, and, on the condition of receiving a 
frdl pardon, gladly returned to hie duty. His submission drew 
after it the submission of the other insurgents. . • . The outlaws 
IB the Isle of Ely were also reduced. The king's porerty had 
disabled him from undertaking offensiye measures against them ; 
Imt a grant of the tenth part of the Church reyenues for three 
jeirs, which he had obtained from the pope,t infused new yigour 
into his councils : bridges were thrown over the rirers ; roads 
were constructed across the marshes ; and the rebels returned to 
their obedience on condition that they should enjoy the benefit 
of the Dictum of Kenilworth, which they had so contemptuously 
and obstinately refused.*]; {So far Dr. Lingard^ 

^ Although the reverend historian labours so hard to impress 
us with the obstinacy and perversity of those who continued in 
resistance to so just and clement a monarch, — ^we hope there 
are few who will not sympathize with the little band who, 
making the 'shadowy desert' their dwelling-place, preferred the 
unoonquered outlaw's life, beset with periLs and hardships, and 
bereft of domestic endearments as it was, to the acceptance of 

* Dr. Lingard should not brnve been surprised that the Londoners, 
after the Winchester parliament had seised their charter, were not 
in the best hmnonr. After entering a few months before into the 
enjoyment of parliamentary privileges in addition to their mnnictpal 
ones, to be now deprived even of the latter, was not exactly the rif^t 
Older of institiitional progression. 

t ffis Holiness had actually farindden the payment of a tenths 
which the clergy had granted to Leiee$terU administration. 

t Hist Eng. iii. 202-7. 
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the paltiy dole of mercy held out to th^n bj the mean and 
faiihieai ^rant, in an instnunent, the yeiy name of which 
teemed to modL their yaninhed lu^es, by reminding them of the 
fiolated home of their yenerated leader. 

^ To nick a band the northern mountains and forests, especiall j 
tha latter, afforded the most eligible retreat. The 'north coun- 
try/ tiiai ia, the conntiy north of Trent, was emphatically the 
outlaw's eovntiy : and neyer since the day when the Conqueror 
had quenched the stubborn, still-resisting, oft-rebelling vpint of 
Netthumbtia in blood and flame, had that region been idioll j 
without its outlaw population -^—ao that our lord the king's 
notthem outlaws were as constantly fiuniliarto men's ears and 
jmaginitiwiii as his ' Irish endues' had been since Henry the 
Second's time. But these were commonly few and thinly scat- 
tered, consisting chiefly of men like Adam Bell, Glym of the 
dough, and William of Cloudesly, 'outlawed for yenyson,' that 
is, for infraction of the barbarous forest laws of the Norman 
regime. It required a great political crisis, like the one we are 
considering, and in which the finends of liberty should be deci- 
sively wonted, to bring to the outlaw forces numbers, organiza- 
tion, and a leader capable of establishing a regular guerilla 
wai&re. Kow, until the fidl of De Montfort, no defeat so truly 
national had occurred since the fight of Hastings itself, and the 
territorial conquest which followed it. 

** In that first great national struggle the Isle of Ely had 
been the last great refuge and strong-hold of Anglo-Saxon inde- 
pendence. The commander in that Saxon camp of refuge, was 
a man of astonishing prowess, activity, and dexterity, named 
Hereward, who, after having been long settled in Flanders, had 
come over to En^^and, to reveng;e upon the usurpers of his 
paternal inheritance at Bourne, in Lincolnshire, the death of 
his fiUher and the wrongs of his mother. His monastic contem- 
ponry, Ingulphus of Groyland, whose historical spirit and 
character bear a striking resemblance to those of Fordun, has 
left us some expressive traits of the vigorous career of this 
patriot hero." 
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The following account of Hereward is extracted 
from M. Thierry's History, by the present editor. 

'' At that time (a. d. 1072) there was in Flanden a Saxon 
named Hereward, who had long been settled there, and to whom 
some English emigrants, flying from their country after losing 
eyeiyihing in it, announced that his father was dead, that his 
paternal inheritance had become the property of a Norman, and 
that his aged mother had suffered, and was still suffering, every 
kind of a£3iction and insult.''^ At this news Hereward set out 
for England, and arriyed unsuspected at the place where his 
£unily had formerly dwelt. He made himself known to such 
of his relations and firiends as had sunrived the invasion ; he 
prevailed on them to form an armed band, and, at the head of 
them attacked the Norman who had insulted his mother and 
usurped his inheritance.t Hereward drove him away, and took 
his place ; but being compelled for his own safety not to confine 
himself to this single exploit, he continued a partisan warfare 
in the vicinity of his residence, and sustained against the 
governors of the neighbouring towns and fortresses numerous 
conflicts, in which he made himself famous for his valour, skill, 
and for extraordinary personal strength.! The rumour of his 
brilliant achievements was spread throughout England ; the 
eyes of the conquered people were turned towards this man with 
a feeling of hope ; his adventures and his praises were made 
the theme of certain highly popular songs, which are no longer 
extant, but were long sung in the streets in the very ears of the 

* Fatemam luereditatem, mun»« regie enidam Normanno donati, 
matremqoe viduam maUis injoriis et maximis moleetiis aflegL (In- 
gulf Croyland, h Gale, p. 70.) 

t Collectfique eognatorom non contemnenda manu • . . . de snk 
haereditate procnl fugat et eliminat (Ilnd.) 

X lugentia prslio et mille pericula tam contra regem AngU» quam 
comites et barones, et contra prsfectos et praesides. (Ingulf. Croyland. 
Ibid. p. 68.) 
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eoliqiicroffly onder fitTOur of tliair long^ooiitiiiaed ignomioe of 
the idiom of the fubjugftfted people.'** 



The writer in die Beview tfaos oontinues : — 

<" Whether Boberi Hood ihaied in the piotnicted defence <^ 
the mmt Ue of Elj aguost Heoiy the Third, we know not ; 
^oai^ each a eoBhelMit would pfobehlf be idiera?er the most 
and p eti e i euu g leiiitanee was to be made. Bat the 
dosdj resembles the An|^o49azon thane in 
the manner in whidi he ccmtnTed to continae a war of detail 
agUMt iheTictorions power^Iong after the genend defeat of the 
national cansc^ stimulated and enooiuaged, pohi^^ bj tndi- 
tiotts jet emrent rejecting the achierenients of his ptede- 




''The next historical glimpse of him is giren ns in the anec- 
dote related bj Foidon, to which we hare already alludedy and 
whidi we most now lay before the reader. This exhibits him 
£urly installed in that sylyan abode in the West Riding of 
Torkihire, which all the older traditions concur in representing 
as hanng been to the last his fitTourite retreat, and the prin- 
cipal centre of his deTious and complicated moTcments. We 
cite the original passage at the foot of the page,t and here 
translate it as exactly as we are able : — 

* Firoot sdhnc io triviis canmitur. (Ingulf. Croyland, 4 Gile, 

puea.) 

t Cam ipse qoondsm in Bsmiadale, iram regis et fremitom prin- 
cipis dfcKnsns, miwtm, nt lolitiis erat, deyotiasim^ audiret, nee aliqna 
Tolebst inlemmipere offidom ; qnadam die com audiret 
k qoodam Tieeeomite et ministris r^gis, cum s»piu8 per 
prios qmm infestantibas, in illo secretissiako loco nemorali, idiimissae 
l i i iii ft i il, explontosy Tenientes ad enm qui hoc de suis peroeperunt, 
at oani aanisa fogeret soggeisenmt Quod, ob reverentiam sacra- 
■Mnd qpod taae devotiaBinie Tenerabatur, omnino faoere recnsaTit 
Sed, ealeris sois ob metnm mortis trepidantibus, Bobertos in tantum 
Gonfisas in earn qoem colnit, inventus, cum paucissimis qui tunc fortj.* 
ci aflfwnmt, imsuoot congressus, eos de fiMoIi devicit, et de eorum 
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** ' Once upon a time, in BamsdaJe, where he was avoiding 
the wrath of the king and the rage of the prince, while engaged 
in rery doTOUtly hearing mass, as he was wont to do, nor would 
he interrupt the service for any occasion,— one day, I say, while 
00 at mass, it happened jthat a certain yiscount and other offi- 
cers of the king, who had often hefore molested him, were 
seeking after him in that most retired woodland spot wherein 
he was thus occupied. Those of his men who first discovered 
this pursuit, came and entreated him to fly with all speed; but 
this, from reverence for the consecrated host, which he was then 
most devoutly adoring, he absolutely refused to do. While the 
rest of his people were trembling for fear of death, Robert alone, 
confiding in Him whom he fearlessly worshipped, with the very 
few whom he then had beside him, encountered his enemies, 
overcame them with ease, was enriched by their spoils and 
ransom, and was thus induced to hold ministers of the church 
and masses in greater venerati<m than ever, as mindful of the 
common saying — 

God hears the man that often hears the mass.* 

'' This mention of ' the king' and ' the prince,' from whose 
vindictive pursuit the yeoman was concealing himself in the 
woodlands between Doncaster and Pontefract, clearly assigns 
this achievement to the latter part of the period of two years 
following the battle of Evesham, during which Prince Edward 
was engaged in subduing the various bands who remained in 
arms in different quarters. The very tre and ra^e here spoken 
of, seem to have been so violent as could only be excited in the 
loyal and the princely breast by being foiled in their efforts 
against the last and most obstinate of the insurgent bands. 
That one or more priests remained with this little fragment 

■pdiis ac redemptione ditatos, ministros eodesiA et missas in majore 
veneratione semper et de post habere proelegit, attendens quod vul* 
gariter dictum est : 

HuDC Dens exaudit, qui missam saepius audit 
(Scotichronicon, ed. Heame, p. 774 ; ed. Goodall, torn. ii. p. 104.) 
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finom the great wreek of the national cause, appears firom the 
fmpJMitk* particabtfitjf with which the celebration of mass at 
tile outlaw's quarters is recorded. That the ' certain yisoount/ 
wIm io constantl J molested hha^ and whose a^ture and itoMoak 
an thus reiatedy wis the same who figures so prominentlj in 
tiiebaDads as * The Sherjrf of Notyng^uutn^* and what manner 
efpenonagetUs'Sherff'xMdlywaSy will shortly appear from 
odier sovnees. An evdawed fellower of De Montfort, of the 
jasmaa daai^ wha oonld peifom soeh tets as the one here 
related hj tiie flfotrish duonider— who could thus continue, 
hmg after eraB the Taliant outlaws in other quarters had made 
their snhmjssion, to set the king's authority, and what was 
mndi moxey tiie skilful prowess of Prince Bdwaid, and all the 
foice and dexterity of tiie royal officers, at defiance— might well 
be the hero and the idol of the industrious classes of his time, 
eqMdilly of the agriculturaL The same spirit which beheld a 
genuine mar^ in ' Sir Simon,' saw in the marrellous achieve- 
ments and esc^>es of the religious and patriotic yeoman outlaw 
the special protection of heaTen. Well might he become the 
fiiTOurite sulject of their holiday plays and songs ; well might 
the baUads concerning him, as Fordun relates, ^ delight them 
beyond all others.' 

^ The one among these metrical compositions which, of all 
the literary sources of information respecting our hero, pos- 
sesses^ after the valuable passage in Fordun, most of the cha- 
racter of an authentic historical document, is a long metrical 
namttre, in the oldest and most ordinary ballad stanza^ en- 
tiUed, A L^ QeaUofRobifn Hodty divided into eight ' fyttes' 
or cantos, and amounting in the whole to fiill four hundred and 
fif^ ^♦r'*^* In considering this production, the limgnage-of 
whidi denotes it to be, in its present shape, at least as old as 
Onaeer's time, and therefore of a date approaching as closely 
to tiie actual existence of the outlaws as that in which Fordun 
wnie^ we must endeavour to divest our minds of the modem 
association which links the idea of intentional and studied 
fiction with that of metrical narration. The ballad form was 
the only conveniently practicable one in which popular history 
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could ihen be produced, and was therefore ite strictljlegituiuUe 
shape. The writing and reading which (in the absence of 
printing) the ecclesiastics and richer laymen used and enjojed, 
existed little for the great bulk of the people, not at all for 
those poorer and more oppressed classes who most fondl j adopted 
the great freebooter as their hero. History 

* to their eyes her ample pege, 
Bieh with (he spoils of Time, did ne'er nnrolL' 

Monks, indeed, compiled chronicles, but not for them. Their 
only Tolume was the memory of the strolling minstrel, — and the. 
necessity of aiding that memory by rhyme and measure, was a 
ooosideration quite as urgent as that of the eternal passion of 
milettered man for song, howerer rude. 

After thrs able yindication of the character of 
Robin Hood by the writer in the London and West- 
minster Review^ and the attempt of the present editor 
to aflix a more recent date than has been usually 
assigned to the age of Robin Hood^s exploits ; — the 
traditionary means through which his adyentures 
have been handed down to us, by legendary writings, 
and the confirmatory testimony of the historians, 
Fordun and others^ whose works approached so near 
to the era of Jiis life, that they ought to obtwi for 
them that credibility which attaches to many more 
important events; — enough may appear to have been 
said by way of introduction, and in justification of 
this ne^ edition of the LytM Geste of Robin Hood^ 
and of the other ballads relating to this popular cha- 
racter. But it is to the contents of the Legend of the 
Lytett Geste that the editor would espedally direct 
attention for *' ampler narrative and more particular 
delineation of the Yeoman's life, character and ad- 
ventures.^ The miun body of this poem, to repeat 

AA 



the words of the writer in the Review, " forming s 
troly heroic narrative, exhibiting the chiefbun in the 
h^faest character asugned to him hj tradition, that 
of a rediesser of injuries and euccourer of the op- 
pcflsed." 

The wood engnnng at the head of this dissertar- 
timt on Bofain Hood's station and character in his- 
tory^, is a representation of what is usually called 
" the MtjOT Oak," as it exut«d a short time since in 
Sherwood Forest.' 

The subjwaed twl-|Heoe is coined from Mr. Gough''B 
Bgpuleiiral Mommuntt, and represents the tomb of the 
fiir Matilda, daughter of Lord fltzwalter, the sap- 
posed Maid Marian of Bobin Hood. It stands in the 
priory church of Littie Duiunow in Essex, with an- 
other of the Fitzwalter &mily (vide pp. 40, 41, Life 
of Bobin Hood, antg). 




A LYTELL GESTE OF 
ROBIN HODE. 



ACCOUNT OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE 

LTTELL GESTE. 



This ancient l^end is printed firom the copy of an edition, 
in 4to. and black letter, bj Wjnken de Worde, preserred in the 
public libniy at Cambridge; compared with, and, in some 
places, corrected by, another impression (apparently from the 
former), likewise in 4to. and black letter, by William Copland ; 
a copy of which is among the late Mr. Qamck's old plays, now 
in the British Museum. The full title of the first edition is as 
follows : ' Here beginneth a mery geste of Bobyn Hode and his 
meyne, and of the proude sheryfe of Notyngham;* and the 
printer's colophon runs thus : ' Explycit. Eynge Edwarde and 
Robyn hode A Lytell Johan. Emprented at London in Flete 
strete at the sygne of the sone. By Wynken de Worde.* To 
Copland's edition is added ' a newe playe for to be played in 
Maye games very pleasaunte and full of pastyme ;' which will 
be found at large in another place. No other copy of either 
edition is known to be extant ; but, by the faTour of the Ber. 
Dr. Farmer, the editor hath in his hands a few leayes of an old 
4to. black letter impression, judged by its late worthy possessor, 
than whom no one can decide in these matters with more cer- 
tainty, to be of Rastall's printing, and older, by someyArs, than 
the above edition of Wynken de Worde, which ye^ thou^ 
without date, we may safely place as high as the year 1520. 
Among the same gentleman's numerous literary cariosities is 
likewise another edition, ^ printed,' after Cc^land's, * for Edward 
White,' (4to. black letter, no date, but entered in the Stationers' 
books 13 May, 15Q4) which, as well as the aboTe fragment, hath 
been collated, and CTery variation worthy of notice either 
adopted or remarked in the margin. The only desertion from 
all the copies (except in necessary corrections) is the division of 
stanzas, the indenting of the lines, the addition of points, the 
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disoM of abbreviations, and the occasional introduction or re- 
jection of a capital letter; liberties^ if thejr may be so called, 
whidi hare been taken with most of the other poems in this 
cofleetion. 

The above account of tjie various editions of the Lifidl 
Geite is extracted verbatim fixnn Mr. Bitson's edition of 
Bofain Hood. Am an edition, however, printed at Edin- 
bms^ bj Walter Chepman and Andrew Mjllar in 1508, 
has been aOoded to in pages 80-81 of the fQr^;oing dis- 
sertatioo, we abo subjoin the foUowing more minute 
histoiy of it| whidi appears in the reprint published bj 
MesBTS-Laing at Edinburgh in 1827. 

After reciting who tiiese early printers Chepman and 
MyHar were, (not Chapman as in page 80, but Chepman) 
and what works they printed at Edinburgh under an ex- 
clusive privilege granted to tiiem by King James IV, for 
establishing a printing-press in Scotland, 15th September, 
1507, for imprinting within the realm of tiie bodks of the 
laws, acts of parliament, chronicles, mass books, manuals, 
matin books, and postures, with additions and legends of 
Scottish saints, kc &c., the history of these printers and 
of the romances afterwards printed by them is tiius related. 

^ Under the protection of their excluslTe privilege (the only 
direct aid public encouragement they are known to have»r^ 
cdred) Waher Chepman and Ids partner appear to have thought 
it prudent to make their first feeble essays in typography on 
some of the lighter and more popular sorts of national literature; 
and in the course of the year 1508, there issued from their press, 
in the South gate of Edinburgh, a conriderable number of 
sepaiate tracts, consisting chiefly of metrical romances, ballads, 
and other poems, mostiy of Scottish composition. .... And 
with this collection of metrical tracts that issued from their 
press within a few months alter its first establishment, the typo- 
graphical labours of Chepman and Myllar wo«dd probably have 
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terminated, but for the excellent Bishop Elphinstone; under 
whose immediate direction, in the jears 1509 and 1510, they 
printed the ScottiBh Sendee Book, to which the title of the 
BreTiaiy of Aberdeen has been attached. 

*^ The Breriaiy, although now a work of extreme raixt^y has 
nerer been entireljr lost feight of bj the curious in earljr Scottish 
typography ; but of the other piodnctions of the press of Chep- 
man and MyUar, not a trace was known to exist till the year 
1788, when a medical gentleman of Bdinburgh presented to the 
library of the Faculty of Advooates a small decayed and muti- 
lated Tolume, which was said to hare been picked up somewhere 
in Ayrshire, but of the history or ^ue of which he was equally 
uninformed. This neglected and Img-foigotten Tolume prored 
to be a collection of those tracts idiidi had been published in 
or about the year 1508 ; and whidi, mutilated and defectire as 
it was^ possessed an almost inestimable yalue, as containing 
▼arious compositions nowhere else p reserv e d — as being a book 
completely unique — and as exhilnting unquestionably the ear- 
liest productions of the Scottish press. 

^ The importance so naturalty attached to these precious and 
interesting relics of the early literature and typogn^phy of 
Scotland, suggested the idea of a fao-tmiU reprint.** 

This was long retarded, it seems^ from the mutilated state of 
the original, the inaccuracy of the printing, and the obscure 
nature of the compositions themselTes. 

'^ After these difficulties had been well oTeroome, and the 
Tolume completed, with the exception of the preliminaiy notices 
intended to be prefixed to it^ a disastrous fire consmned the 
premises where the printed sheets were deposited, and thus the 
greater portion of the Tolume was either entirely destroyed, or 
left in a state altogether useless, ^y reprinting sereral of the 
sheets, howerer, the publishers sucoeeded in completing serenty- 
six eopiee, four of which are upon Tellum. The leaves of aU 
copies therefore bear more or less the appearance of having been 
burnt** 

The titles of the romances and poems contained in the volume 
are as foUows. 
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I. The Kniglitlj Tale of Qolaigus and Gawane. 
n. The Qoldyn Targe, bj Dunbar, 
lu. The Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy. 
IT. The Tretifl of the two mareit wemen, and the wedow^ 

by Dunbar. 
▼. Ballad of Lofd Barnard Stewart, Lord of Aubigny^ Ac 

by Duiibar. 
Ti. The Tale of Oipheut and Euiydice, by Henryson. 
TTL Ane Bdke of Gnd Oounsale to the 
mz. The Marjuig of Despcnrt of Chancer, 
iz. Sr Eglamoiir of Artoys. 
X. A Geat of Bobyn Hude. 
The Porteua of Nobleness. 



The Geste <>f Bobyn Hade is thus described. 

^ This fragment has apparently good claims to be esteemed 
Hie earliest printed work that is known respecting the exploits 
of this fiunous and noble-minded outlaw. Bitson, when em- 
ployed in publishing his very curious and interesting collection, 
entitled Robin Hood, was unable, he tells us, to obtain any 
particular inf<»mation with regard to the present Oest; but it 
IS the same with the first piece in his yolumes, taken from a 
copy printed by Wynken de Worde, which is divided into eight 
fyUi or cantos. The present copy being a mere fragment, it 
was not thought necessary to swell out the Tolume by com- 
pleting it from a work which is so deservedly well known and 
appreciated; although the deficiencies in the first three fytts 
hare been thus supplied, and are distinguished by being enclosed 
within bcackets." 

This aocoont of the various editions of the Lytell Geste^ 
in additioa to whs;! has before been said of some pages of 
it in Mr. Deuce's bequest of his books, &c, to the Bodleian 
libraiy, contains every thing which the editor has been 
able to ooUect relating thereto. 




Kobrn loot Id B(tiiT*'l>lr> 
And IcnBl kriB Id > bH. 
And br hTB •<<>d* LTtdlJiibul, 



Xptrll 6eSt7 of 3Rol)en ^oUe. 

/yttti. 

lt% nk Ipstn, tettgtmn, 

QCiMt fee Bf (rtint bUAe; 
3 4iU p«tt ttn of I tm> ftaaa, 

|)i« >nw tau Bui;* ffOtt. 

Bttfeyx taw iftnOe ntUhtt, ~ 
QSttelM te inlkek n stanile, 

fto nrttpu u mitiilBt u be toui nc 
SSlu utat Eone p Cnaike. 
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Boftpft tMt m IkrugMU, 
Stiid louK igm t9 a tnt, 

9L fnH tnum Imu jkf 

aa ate ^fte iHir AcatlM^ 
flUi 4faul Ike mBktM iraes 

dkere Imu t« |nu|e of N kolQp^ 

itet it iMtf iMTlle a frme». 

tta le opafce lp« 1;MI JoM 

:^faFi(tcr, ?f pr toonre ^tgu Mjfm, 
St )aaut )Hi pott iRo4 ffnik* 

dDka kcgpake looK Biik|pii» 

CpU 3r i^t Mine botte inmt» 

(!Dat Map pape for t(e tt0t| 

®r Moie kapgit or Mine tfqttpere 

Oat ItoeUttt (ere Jbp toeot 

91 fooK WDur t(aa M B<>i^, 
3ra Ioa)ir to^ere IM (< toere^ 

Cl»rp tape or tt tooalKe Kpae 
(ITice mttun tootte (e (ere: 

• 

<E)e oae ttt <|e torsimi of. <|e faiUtt, 
(Sit o4er of lie |wlp foo«t^ 

Cke t^pde toaa of oar Here la^p^ 
C^at ke Men of all ol^er motfte. 
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BokpK Iirtieli 9WC Here Mf, 

Jot Houte of HeHelp Kpitne ; 
OnoOe Ike iieber Ho eonqiaiip (arme 

OEM mq^ toonum iMtf pnne* 

;fR[ap0ter« Hen ttq^H LpteU 3r^^ 

SbiH toe o«r borHe aiuXi qnreHe, 
(iCeU iu( lD(etier toe 4iiU (one, 

SbiH total Igtt toe ^(aU leHer 

Wlitn toe tfjball ta&e^ to(ere toe ^all Ielie» 

Sl&iere toe 0)an lAtte UlqniHe, 
Sffliere toe «lbatt tokbe* to^ere toe «|ball nlie, 

Sl&iere toe tfJbaU bete anil kjnOe* 

(Eitt of no €on(» t|aii tujfl VMgu, 

Qfflle <(aU te toell 3r notoe; 
Sot lofce pe Im «o (oortonlie jftamie 

(![)al tpUetl toit) Mk ybmirle ;• 

£lo more pe iitSi to foA pewm, 
(Stnt toalitet( bp ipreiie tooHe 4atoe, 

JQe no ititpslkt ne ao tfqaper^ 
(E^Bt tooDie be a sooH lelatoe. 

(S)e0e bptftfl^onm^ aaH tj^e artjb^^bpttlanm, 

Pe 0(aa t(em bete anH bpnle; 
(![)e (pe «i»erpfr of JSintgn^umt, 

|)pm (oDie ia poar iapa)ie.< 

(![)i0 toorHe <(aU be (onre» capH IptpQ STalftan, 

SnH t(io tatfoa «lball toe lerer 
3t io frrre Hapetf, soH neaHe atf a jres^ 

(![)at toe toere at oar Hpaere. 
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Let iSod^e Mile M4 Ike, 
9bili n 0NI Cn^Qpiii Jk>liel«ke, 
Sbilino wm ilplie M4 «e» 

flamate 19 ti lie #qrtei» 
9bai «i !• iBMfiie tflrele, 

Sbltaqpte iffcer Mie mdketl ce«t» 
6^ c^wice ft'W/im Infill nete* 

/fie Irtrle or mtf fatten; 

flttit 0t ng iMg^t, 
ficfife IpR In Io)i]{e to loe^ 

1^ l(B«et 4|^ be l^slt* 

(S^ep toenle ttftto l|e tkBgUUp 

(Eittt ptmoi an lire, 
Oq» loka eit» t(e; lok^ kmtt, 

QDMv n^flt to mas oee. 

fiat ao t|^ lokA m fiati^i^ale, 

9g a Ittnte tttttt, 
Ctea nnae 4ere a kiQslbt 'r; Upase, 

Xall ooae t|f;p pm (^ mete* 

SU mperi toao |io 0enAUnntce» 

aial IsteU toao (io yrOie, 
1^ oaetstett <|e Kterope otole» 

(S)at otier tateH tafB^ 

1^ leiie |aa|]fase otoertipo tgttL ttoo* 
|>e nie ia oipaple ariQ ; 

aooqpermatlaaletoaooae 
Bolie actet ia junuxt liao* 
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LpteU 3nttm tou fW tvtttpM, 

2bilr gtt tjm ntmint: 
fflnelcome be pe, sfntgtt ixpf^ 

Qffllelcirale are pott to me. 

Sflteiamie fte iNi 40 creiie moll, 

|)e»lrek]iptttaaifte; 
fKf iuptfter M^ alplM pm fttQnip» 

4pt« an tiese ^wm t(te» 

flffiii to pmtr map«ler;e tivpt Ke faipttt 

STo^an 0aplre» Bobpa |)o)ie* 
|)e to a sooK pemat, ujfli <|e iaips(t» 

®f )pm 3 item kerlie mod^ t^lu 

ST ffraimte^ tt ttcpti, Ml| poa la Ipeafee^ 

fBf kret^rea an ia frre; 
iKp yaqiatf toaa to |a)» liepaA to tap 

9U ^He or S>aduu(tere* 

Xort^e t|aa taeat IjHif fea^pn itapsity 

CBSUtt a carefteE c|^, 
d^e tere« o«t of (to epen raa» 

2bt)i fell Hmoae kp (to lere. 



Cjftep broailbt tjfm aato tj^ toUfr ter^ 

(iffllea Boftpa |^ stn itt» 
fan cartepKlp ^He of (to tnlit, 

2M tut igm oa (to kae. 

Qffiekome* tgt faqnr(t» t^en mq^ta Bofepa» 

(Sfflelanae l(oa arte to av, 
ST )aae aftpHen po« futpase* Kpr, 

9UI t(e0e (oarto t|rre» 
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QBtK iDorte €i|»re oOi Ire. 
0oli tit M)»» fnH Biik|pii» 
9bi «UI|p fiqvre ttqnie* 

9bi <et to l|q^ IqpMtej 

9[ii Iraici of 4e tUF^Kire ; 
dkre fqrtei ifter Oi ^teU a igtUt, 
(S)at dKrtott teA ift te|m« 

SMt a lipiier M ? «0i 
®e all IIMte toeitpK t|^ : 

^{ 3r caw af apBt> Bokpiy 

|)ett tp t(i0 ontnttt^ 
Sb fooH a Iqnur 3r aiwU 4e maiie^ 

2m t^ iatt auOle to «»* 

iSi'aavccp^ iuini^ Mpi Bokpnt 
fKg \tsmtt tolaa 4at 3r (aHe; 

fitf tgntx fnr la cra^- 

&t yap at. pe teaHe, aapK Bakpa, 
;^ %iAe4 it ia fHk fpsl^t ; 

3rt toaa aeber ^ aiaaer» kp liere toor% ffoa, 
S poaaa to pap for a iuipstt 
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^ut 3f «a; ymfer for f/l^trnt. 
tsum 3f4«i* 10 lAt, <a?B Brtpn, 
lei 1101 for 110 felame. 



Cell «e lcim4, 4eit Mq^B Bolpn, 

IN lot late parte of 4e». 
3f IWk «o morefettl ten 4tlltitf«» capt l|^ lui?s(t» 

IN fok late jparte of me. 

Pf 4o« late Ko more, ncpt Bobpiit 

3f topU not one jpenp ; 
sum pf 4ott late nelie of onp more, 

fint idftaa 3r len tire* 

(00 note fortjb, Iptell SToNi* 

C^ trotttj^ tell tjNt me, 
Pf t(ere te no more tat ten K(tlUnf«, 

jQot one jpenp tjbat ST m» 

Iptell STolban tpctt Mone JMiT mantea 

Jttll fqm nyon t(e seonA^ 
flnH tbere (e fponlie in tit fagftbtta eofer 

itot eten Nft a {Hranlie* 

LptpUjolban let it iftfmttgia, 

SnU tent to (C0 nuqitfter fOU lote. 
&IiB(at tplipnfle, Jolbanje npir Bobpn» 

Ibpr, 4e ixnibt it trete inongj^ 

JpU of tit keit Iqnie, fapt Boftpn, 

QPfte iuipfbt 4aa leitpnne; 
fiioti tenlier t^nketj^ me - 

QPftp tlot^nse m Ko t|;nne»^ 
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Sil cmnttKlI lAin ftktz 
Or fllM of ipewanp ; 

Sbi tloper* tr dlcf a lecNtne# it>P^ Bolpii, 
iBill tamie kail lim Me % ^^ 

3r wm wmt af 4eai, aapir l^e iuipskt, 

itpiiA4atwaKeme; 
Sbi kaalr t t k Iqpatct k^re tetof » 

;^p» aaaKeltmt iuipsktea (ate ke* 

«al afte it lallleCri, Boftim, 

9launi|«t|telqM«rale; 
ftit lak 4at qptetk ia l()Ka lActe 

^Kqp aaml kte atale. 

SSttkisDaa ar 4re pere» Bokpa» (e aapB^ 
fBg aepikkamt toea it ' iiealie/ 

Jaa» kaiii»4 pnn^ of sooB atmtep 
JaU toel 4ai mgH^t 3f apeaHe* 

J3aki late 3r aa soolf, aapK Ike iuipsk^ 
ftit ai; ikpQnm aaK ai; iDpft ; 

ent |al| ailapea aati aa mte, 
Clpa fat 'auq» aa»ate ai; Igfu* 

STa mat aumer, aapB Bakpa, 

|)ai^ t|aa lame H; 
Jar ai; irete Mp, (e aapt, 

aa fer aip UaKeaeaae. 
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QCItt sWle IDK fctft mfu tgn, 
flOkft it IMW llMtIp ippnter one* 
STft feOie iNtte htfte fsU fiifte; 

f)e «UlK « iuvibt if Ijnictft«lh?(^ 
SUkitKqvsrtloIlie; 

/•r la aa)K tpa ia (to rpfkt 
;^ KQOtoi ^4 iette aiA i»ae ; 

;^ Imdm ke4 aet la toene, VUkgn, 

Qbilpa a cerlapae Upe, 
Ca a f|»4e aUat |^ keaplie, . 

Of ftapat ;^btp aUa;. 

(38l|at ia l|^ aaanae^t aapt VUkgn, 

QTraat^e 4aa Idl t(aa aie* 
ftp^f Ift^ aapl(» fawct (aalnrti paaa)ie# 

(![^ lAtel lallie it la aie. 

Btim, aaK t(aa leae % laaBe^ aapt Baipa, 

laabal aMn Ml af Ike jt 
|)aale^ ST topU aie haake, aapK 4e kapib^ 

®lier tit aalle aee, 

Stan ae )Baitn Cqpat taa w^^ n^ Mi^ 

Oft l|^ waaale af Calainpa. 
Jace toell, frtaHe^ aiA iiCtt faot Upe, 

3rt wMg aaa keHar It. 

([Ceerca frU aal af IMa cpea Daa, 

|)e toaOe kaae gaae IMa toqpe ;^ 
JanloeU* 0ren)ea» aaK (aKe laat tap, 

3f ae (ate auire la HP* 

cc 
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Witm fee t(p ItMlMit Mpt Bofeinu 
Sb?r» Kcnet one iQpU m iuulD ; 

Wijflt 3r IMW f;c|^ inukBe at (owe 
(Scele feMt 4e« taOe 4ep feMie» 

Sal wm t^ nme ata^e fta mt, 

SblcitwtaaartBe; 
C|ef Idte M «ore te^ ot tie 

Ctea l|ep M «< K^ Mi)B^ 

Jar ralle 4e« iKpte l;tea SToNit 
ftcatleiocke aaK iKa4 ia fere ; 

Jpa af 4e feeit ittpa^ aapt Bofe^ni, 
Jar Me ia a apaqile cfeete* 

put 4aa aap ftettkea, aapir VMgu, 

QPftp fearaiaea t^at topU fte;e 
3r li^aaae. Ilea aapt He ftapdl, 

ital fa) 4at tpet aa tree* 

IDa aknpe 4p jayea^ aapl VMgu, 

deraf topll ST rifit amte; 
QBeaeat l|aa ST topD )abe iiA la ftaratee;e 

Peler^ JPoale^ ar ST^Iaaie 

Ba?, If lina l|al aie walUt, 
9Ua alaae feall aoaae aali aunte. 

Iff^ a keHer fearatee« aapt Balpa* 
Or auiap feleat t|aa aoae* 

3r lake aaae al|er» aapli He Itapflt^ 

(E|e aalle for la aap, 
itat ?f il fee aar Here Ialfp» 

Me fq^Iet mt laUm ar l|ta Hap* 
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Pet temHe J nebet to «; m^» 
9[ nocjk kettet iioroto^ 

Cosir «ito €ntbe» IpteU 3roM» 
SUfe fio l0 n; tmnnnre, 

SUA to;«se me firaee kmOKet yovxlie, 
SUA b&e tbat it toeU tone ke*. 

Jort^e t^ luente IpteU SToUo* 

9Uai jbcatjbelociie tent More, 
|)e toOie out foure Mmln:^ yomile, 

itp epffitene Kcore*. 

3r< tjbus teU totte;e mIK IpteU iStcit 

Sfoban MpB, tolKit greMlk t|^;t 
3rt to almeK to (elpe « seitpU iiiqwkt 

(Pat to CrU iit (Mriwrtet 

flUqMittx, t(eft fxpB IpteU ST^INn^ 

|)to dottpnge to fnU tip«iie» 
Pe mMt spue 4e iuipfbt a Iptoetap» 

QTo lanie (to feolp tin nu 

/or pe tttu tfcarlet aoK freae, auqH(ter« 

SUlk aiaap a rpcj^ arap» 
QPftere to ao marcjftaaat ia avrp Cafloalie 

Sbo rpc^ 3r k<te teU Mpe^ 

Crte tpai ttxt perteK of c)»rp coloare^ 

abdilolie t(at teU awte it ke* 
IpteU STo^aa tolie none otjbtt autfare 

itat (to kote tre» 
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aa 0f aM? U«ifBa liat (e wet 

|)e Iqpai talM 4re» 

21 ifni MQp ifte npK tpe leitft flMvtf^ 
f tr tt oiMllta tal Ipibt 

9UI vsli Bob|ni |Mite» 
Pe ««it cfPie <M teiBit ni l^ni, 
Ca Idle l^te al l|Mi( soolu 

Sake ifm a inq» coarser^ tfapir Bakpa, 

sub a niell aetoe ; 
|)e ta tar Ultgt§ mtMnwtxt, 

€M fiaaal t^at jfte te trae» 

flan a fiA ya[lfca|Ke/«q^ Iptea ^RM* 

Ca aiqnUapae ijm in Vm tpf(t 
9[al a fapce of ftalea, aapB Acatj^lodke, 

Jar N ta a seatpa Impf^t 

mat aMt tjNa irplie fcrat, Iptel 3ralbaa;e aapt 
A|^, a fapce of spite aparea deae^ [Bolipa* 

Ca yrap 0nr all t(ia coaq^ap : 
<EUi fccpase tpai oat of teae. 

maa 4all aip Uft it, aapa i|^ tapslftt, . 

Apr» aaH poar )DpU te;e 
(EtiM tMgt Dae&w aume4, aapa Bobpa, 

BaHer t(ta ireae loolie tre. 



Srt laerr irrtc Anu, upt VMg*, 

ft tMft^ line ta rglu. 
fiBi4rat tma, gtmm n inie. 

«■ IH&C If ^ «f te. 

ST 4iB «c Infkt I^^ 3tim 19 ""b 
m Htm went vauttim. 





fHttt 33. 

ftetw m % ki^f^ iant a (i« »■;, 
eiiM inu ^ 4«i|it ftU sfot, 

Sbl k^ra be 4«<>rtt ■* Cenpftalt, 
«■ ftn^clMfc. ^v4. ran 3aMii. 

|» bl^MCk 4en be tjk iMtcnqwRp 
C^ (tec ^ bi cgmt, 

«^ ipAc tftxt imtjU ta]>rtt. 

C* KenkK 3r «ut to ^nb taaw, 
8« fti^^btpBUap; 
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9Uai la H^ «Mot Of tiat jpUce 
Iwn Nilnra yomOe 9 mutt yap •* 

fla kal 9 te t^ apaa ijNk a?ibt 
^; laaHe ta laat for ap. 

8)e iMal Mq^B la |ia c^lm^ 

8|ett it tMt at imnAe, 
C|» Ujftotlit aiaaeHk (sa» l|^ a iutnrlfti 

fbili ftatatai^ faatt (oai^tA yaaate» 

|)e laratoeli tone (aalnr^ fmaiU, 

Qpaa aU (ia bnOie fire* 
Itat Ifte caaie tbia pl&e la? 

2)pa|^t?e a^ jfte it* 

3ft ia fau rrfl;» aapt tit pqmxt, 

C^ )uq» ia aat pel fetre gaac, 
3f M Mer to yap aa Nilnra yaaiOe, 

flan Up it lioane a aaae* 

QT^e Impf^t ia fetre kepaaHe t|^ aee, 

3fa CafloaHe ia (ia rpKkt» 
flan aafbetl (oager aaH callie» 

SaH aianp a aorp apitt: 

3rt toere (rete ppte^ aatli tit prpoare^ 

Ibo to (ate (ia loaKe, 
9Uai pe ke aa Ipf(t of poar coaaepeace 

Pe to to (ioi auic( toraafe* 

(2r(oa arte eaer ia aq» tedie^ aapt l(e aUo^ 

^ IQlr aaH aapat Bpckarle, 
GtaiK t(al tarn ia a fat (eket aioate, 

QPfte (epi( aelerer; 
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f)e ta lidie tr |n«eli» «q^li Ht wunAt, 
^ fa tiat kottflbt aie Utt, 

flan tot 4iUkstel0 ^poilit ift tttepliff 
/ntt Mtek yomOe |p pete. 

8)e Meit aiA l^e Ip. Jieteeec, 
ftlecte tette tril Utte.; 

S|e aUat l|M» iQike ktOe* 

8)e fee Att^ mK nump no 
ba Idte tetB Ikeir tealie. 

C« 9«t tiat kxpfkt la tooase* 

(Step leaiA l|^ tapslftt laoalttr inite» 
(E|e aUat aaH ftpg aiepae : 

ftitle eaatt 4to piie lap 
Ppa^ecpte aNl le ke* 

|)e.lqpll aat eaatt pe^ aapB tit iugtgtt, 

3rta^ teU valtee taiie* 
^tet ta^otidBe tgnt fot tjfteai aU 

8te iuq^g(l caaie la Ike fate» * 

(Ekea ke«pake 4al sealpU kapflkl 

Oalpll kia atepae» 
JQaki pal aa paar apaqile todiea 

CM pe kimfllkl fta Ike aee* 

(Ckcp pal aa iMr qnaple toetea, 
7Ut caatt la Ike tatta aaaae« 

8)e panler taa relip tgmMOtt, 
flu Mcaaieli l^eai elKrpc^oae. 
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ftf lorB la Mte te (e* 
Stol 00 to Boa; « seitpU vum, 
fat l|^ Ue of 4e» 

8)e fortir 8IM» « Ml ftfte 04e> 

i^ filr 4itt Mte at/ 
|)e» ie Ite iMrt comrt |ofs ~ 

liHf iim iBi* lie MAU, |e «qfi» 

Qdtl tttf^ oq^ Ijkp ke* 
Vttf 4ia not cow llieriR, ttpir 4e fainlkt, 

^ loBlial tpeir ok a Ire. 

Lories leere la Mie teeUe 

3f a 4al aUoles Ml* 
<![|e fulfil feml Inr4 nA kaeM Irotoae* 
fltaH ttlM l(e« crele aaH saudL 

Do slaK^^ QHT aUol, sapir lie fainit, 

9 am coatt lo (oOe ai; Inqi* 
Cie ^al Mrlr 4e aUal q^ke, 

|)aat l|oa kroq^ aif fMfjL 

JBtt aae peap, sapH lie tapd^ 

^ foU lial aodiA tw* 
(ICioa arl a aieeMI Kelloar, aapt lie iMol; 

SBial iMil 4i« iere, aqfi lie oMo^ 

«al lioa iatteal teoailt f|^ H? ;^ 
Jor lo)* lioi aapir 4e kaffH 
Co prap ^ a leaser luqie; 

DD 
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£itm, 100)1 tgt ifuttgu, te mg tented 

Mrt ftWXlf VHf ftf IKP •fJMIf « 

^l0tke Mtt cl0tt nUi fre* 
JB0I1, I00B qn: 4et|»& ke ^p teiAe» 
Bqp f0r i0k, Mf t ke. 

flnH NKe in; 1001m te 4? NA^ 
(B^ 9 IDK maHe 4e fcee ; 

sun 3r )D?tt ^ % tne ttctemlf , 

sun trtlBe^ MilK 4e» 
Cfl lie |Dk frar Mtek |0tt0)ie 

Of 0micp fpuit asK fcef» 

(Rke aU0t Ktare a fiU grete 04e» 

^ g0)i 4at BpeB 00 a tre, 
(Set 4e lonle M^ 40« 0uq»» 

J0r 4<ni ftteit i00e 0f vie» 

^ lere lD0rt|p i0k» t|M;^^ t|^ iuVfb^ 
CJM aU m^ ^maXU tonnqrlk^ 

Itat 3ria)K 01; l0a)ie acapne, ' 
JaU Here tt iftaU^ toag^; 

<00li <IM IM0 of a auq»)M toae 

Lcae 0tf tell to 0pel(e» 
Jor it to fooB to anuf a fttudu 

Or 4at a aum^atoe aele* 
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(Qe lAtel lolM? iR (?« I»i lAe 

All Iq^Iapfteilp tps fan oOt 
®»l» Ike Mf t, l|^ Mte kKpib^ 

iveke Ike o«t W ^p (alL 

CM l|p€«^ IM «?> 4e leK^a iuqwl^ 

/afgekqnrlit.lMW 9. iu)ier> 
^ lok 4tt wAe «0 alL 

^p t|M iMe tiat settpU iaqpfl^ 

Co l|^ MBt Mfir Ike, 
Co tfitfbe a ixq^t to kaele m loKft, 

fSin twust 10 nnrtqMfpe; 

JFtU fetre 4aii late 9 le, 
fbH rut mjfMU ag fetre tajpreeit 
9o oq» tiat itar 9 «e. 

6ffl(at topn ?e k^ mre/ fapt l(e htt^» 
abK 4e tapf^t 4aa audke a ttltg^t; 

flan eiletf tare J fafl; Ktoere 
Pe ^ae Kctar poar ImAe to yee«» 

Sbi Nilnra yoaO^ tfapt Ijfte Akot 

Sie hurtpce mO^ tfptoe ^iai tm. 
Bxg, U fan, tfapir IM kanr^l, 

pet sete pe it aot aoo : 

QCMilk ;e iNlie k^k a t^oaMale am^ 

Pet toere pe aelier t(e aett ; 
Sbi9Si Uttt laUm ke aq»ae tgct, 

Vilknt, ingtptt, ae tere. 
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|)e 0tfrte tpv Is t licke nmtf 
Sal 4cce |e 4ikt <«| if.a tafie 

IN» |m % fiOe, qir akte^ fl^t Ike impflit^ 

IMUMI W fctft cttclqii It mg trngngt, 
BdMRie 4iDMl l|i« Nie le» 

(!r(e rtlil ut ttgO, mH ete «Q mre, 

f t( III Vt tJgMXl fwctp 

t>tamt\bi Ikele mi (ta 4Qtter# 

(Edte m mg fAe afipit^ Mfir l|^ aUot, 

ftpr tartpce, 4at ST Me 4e, 
£tet a jfoif, «q^ l|^ ivtftpc^ 

1^ pi 4m?eli mi lree» 

Apr iAM; aiA pe wm of latoe» 

Bin kite 3r ksae m? lU9e» 
JEtai ikaa ST lite vp ImOie ifipiie. 

In mqrkt tkatpmi am ugt. 

Cke knpikt tflerl 01I if 4e tote» 

Sal mi ke yat (to foil dotftpase, 
Cke alter ke lefte l^ere. 

|)e iKila tpn telle fall awrp apafpase» 

Si am^laie taHe te lalt, 
|)U{ blfp aiit Ipai at l|e iale» 

St |mae ia 8Uerilale» 
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WMnm, ^p Itttnt, Mpl (w lalfp; 

tfjgfc, toil i« «U pmtr ipio)i;e 
iSe «e(f. Urn, MpB 4e fcnplbt, 

SnU prtpe to Brtim |)ol(e, 

Ckit fher ki< n«Ie ke te U|^ie, 

|>e ki^ tte 0«t if leite; 
£le M Kit fee JMiT ii?nteiieiie» 

Iksfrri lai Iw knu 

(B:(e akbit wblU J acirHplr kti, 

|)e ii ioHdr if (ii HP* 
de siiK penum leit it me, 

9b 3r ctne ftp Ike toip* 

QPftii tapfkt tiaii IrtneUelr fiqnre «t (iw, 

QPfte ii4 fir to ia;« 
Cpn (e iaH fit frare (iiilKttl immHn 

9UI reUp for ti yape. 

I^e inniKpeli tpm m JMAttli ftilDOi, 

dit ilmifei toere p Upskt, 
91k kiiAcf i 4efr if nrilofi siiK^ 

C)e ieHei tanip4e* InU topsbt, 

9bii fUmf arotoe m eUe Imi|e« 

CBBttk pemke teen p lipsl^ 
STttickeK «U W4 )B|tie qpQier, 

3ft loii i iemlp ipfkt 

|)e jpnlKpeH |bp« ni MAretft »(«» 

9Uili tpttirife ill 48t iime utt, 
91101 ditbei in, tobp^ <niH ^^« 
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Sal a aun Mte Ha aude^ 
Sal friKa laill a Ipfkt mqip^ 
flhia IWraMft alfi 

9a Ic im at a Irrlfee l|er^ )aaa a mnalelmk 

Sal Hope tarart IMW k*' 
9a Urn IM» 41 He. tat tmm, 

9n 9bsl «bc imff caaaftPCTt 

9 MI fqpre faav l|c» )aaa apn^ 

9 i»tr CKantcr liill «Ale aaH ix]^ 
flBtfl foOie kanttp4t faU icg^bt; 

9 9^^ af tI«lM» a t^ frite f|nice, 
9 iHpe af )ugu, ia fqp: 

MM aum ketetjb (iai tat 3r )Qpi& 
(Qe prpce a|aa lope atoap* 

9ali leat toor% loaa te» 
9aK to te iDaa tore aaH fceaH keateK» 
autpie be aboQit bato be* 

Q)e ioqibt ba nUb af <bii( J»cwni» 

STa ilace labeee 4tt be atoUe, 
|)e aq^ <bM ipaaunt abaOe |^ ao b^nae. 

Jar Me li Bab|ni j^Hu* 

Cbe irafibt preaeK iata fiat pUte^ 

9a baatoeK felatoeK kpm Ire, 
mub baiaea beat, aaH arataiea ajftarpe. 

Jar la ajfteaHe Ibat caaqiaap. 



PYTTE IL 

(B^ 4oIteeK all, mH wAe tgm vumt, 

9bik sUk tp« «a 4e fbqpe; 
|)e fihe lint ^ vaaAt In Vm tigu, 
Sbtt Uli tt dolfte be tfelle t Irtcle. 

(n«i Imqt^ t>q»af 4to iml;pD ioqpilt, 

An bmse ^MUt Boipft furtpvi^ 
(!D|M MnM after 4e to«e» 
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1^4 ol Ipatet, fest^D mm. 
SUl 4tt luu It 5en, 

Jt Mi ivm I atr? tap, 
C^ paigr wen tDoOe fo s(ctc, 

Iptdl STiM fct ^ bate anm^ 
Sbil sip> (c Mke 4m aute. 

Qn 4«t< tftai 3uia bM Anit. 

3i> amtg tUft 4e tmlw, 
Cte pnkt ilinTf of jQotpiigitini 

^ 4t nuikfs gwi attHkc. 
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(Ele dknp^ itUKt a MI ftete (He, 

9ijf ijm t^ tg^ w a tree, 
(SCkte wm to 4e fte«t acdete 

(Eiat ftt Mm 3r we* 

Jtap «e MilB» Iqpfit pmqpr «aa, 

tHifarti ini i|p tave^t 
3rm taM eaaalce toeee 4o« Itra^ 

flal iBJ^eee to ^|p Maajnife Ibum 

3ra liaOetaeMe, «ir» 9 )du torn; 

9F lBp« aU if «; )nnae» 
;fba caU «e BepaoOe 0mielefr, 

QB^aa ST a« at Matt* 

Jtap att, Bepaaal tfreaeleir, 

fiSBalUe t(o« MeO Mt^ att;r 
flair eterp ;ere 3r )^ptt iit fp/H 
"W/UMtg aiarie ta 4p fee. 

3r Mte a aa|M(ter, ^apK Lptra 3rQMs* 

fl carte|»a ftapffbt to It, 
;^bp ?e fete Ie)K af k?ai» 

(S)e letter auqp it lee. 

(E|e 4erpft sate LjMell ST^nt 

QTtoelle aumetM af tM tapsHt 
(iPftetefore te fake |toi tg^t aaaae 

fl saoK tvcu aaH a lapiM* 

BtHo to Lptel ST^Ni tM ilerpta aum, 

|)e sptie aa MI ta tfOt, 
Vat aOoa; tMci^ X-?tdI 3r4aa 

8b qapte ijm laeO |to aiHie. 

EE 
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Sbli hi mg taHot Intgt, 
ST 4an ite 4e toor«te utmmJU U tgm 
(&)at tier pet t«> lew 

aa Ifttl Ir^m b; to Ifai leH, 

Q^Mve Ic mw euQnve 

Cfl it mw ytft l|e wnUi 
0miK ifpr ftttrH^ ST innp tt tie» 

0dK me tt tgnt, tftpK L;tel 9oNu 

STt u ta Io«f for 0teiiele€e 

Jaitipftfe CO bmf to be; 
fSifffnt ST ycap t|e, ctoarKe, 

fKf Ipner gpte t|o« »e» 

ftlalt 4011 wtiwt ete lie In^idte, capH t)c ctoxrUe, 

QTfll «p lorH be come to totime* 
3f male mp« a^otoe to loH, capH tgttU ^otwx, 

3 M Idiet to aacke tip ootoe* 

CTIe litler Idu M «icttrtepc» 

QDbece |e ctoUe on flote^ 
|)e itette to t|e bttttecp» 

a«li 4et Cut tie Utu 

Iptefl STtlon fate t|e hUelet cncl a rav» 

|)t< badte feUe apsl on tlDo» 
do le ^tei ax (aaHrell Iqmtet, 

QtV toorc |e floOie go* 
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|)e qionteK 4e Hore toil| (uf foite, 

9t tomt ope toel mil ^ne, 
SiA iittt tt wUie a brire IsfiuvKg 

^^ of ale mH i^pae* 

Jkp4 ;e iQpl iiol lfpiie» iMpK^ Iptel SToiaiit 

SbA 4o«sl pe I;)ie an NAn^ ^ogKUx, 
®it IpteU STolaii i»e 4«a 4?idu 

LpteH S^m tU, anil LpteU ST^m tnm&e, 

Onfte toi^Ie 4at Ibe toonie* 
(S^t AttgU (aK ill V^ fuHigu a coite» 

S uUmtt man aaH a bone. 

9 maiie mpm aMoe to iroK, ^apK l|^ coke, 

(![)o« arte a tf^ekoUe (;n)ie, 
9n an |fto«0(oRie to HloeU 

iFot to art t(it0 to lipne* 

fliA ti^ere jfte lent Lptel Sojftan 

(9ooK tftroieo llftre* 
9 maite mpa aboioe, tfapK IpteU 9o(an» 

(ITM^ 0trofce« Ipfcetl tell «e» 

(![)oii arte a boIHe nan aaH aa Itxtg, 

flnH tfo t(;niteti me; 
SlaK or f luuwe fro tite place, 

S^apeK better 49lt tjboa be* 

Iptell STo^aa Irretoe a irooK itoerKe, 

(S^e tolu^ tobe aaotber ia (oa^; 
(S^ep tbottitbt aotlrpnfe for to le, 

Vttt otpflo for to tftoaHe* 
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<Oete titg fnill Mre It spter^ 

(Bm «pte lMq» nH lioce^ 
fKg^ «c;4et o4er Mtm tone^ 

f nie apft KMie te folk MpK IpteU 3roM* 
9al be MP. IniK bkilt. 

CMMwt Hit 4«te w tea te a Mne^ 
(tb frcse imK Hit 4onn(t Mt( «e» 
flal tm tgmm te 4e i»m % do%iiif 

flal dRqp iKcn tf Brt(« f>olie 
(iCkKtIp wariie to % fte. 

9a IrialM iQpU toe ke. 

CCIeK ^ eette li tvttU SToian 

de lotaUetf of a }m, 
0001 kceUe anil fall gooH topae, 

QCIfS ttr aa) mraake l^erto* 

fU I4aa 4({ (ak litmAea toell* 
8|ct IroaltiMt tog^ler l(ep {il?ff(t> 

(IPM titg Mke be toit( Bokpa 
(IPM pl&e iaa» luqp at wg^U 

(Ebcp If be l|aa lo t|^ tnntt itttu, 

3a fut aa iitg aviA^ iv*^> 
de locbea 4at toere of foob atele 

de? bndtt iMi ebecpc(oa^; 
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(Re; tAt «)M9 4e ifplter taHtrll, 

flSBoOe Itqpumi fDtide; 
9Uio t^tg tt/kt 4^ jpHA ftsa^ 

SbA ^pke 4eK tftnqpl tu VUkgiK. |Me» 

Biltt Ife tccse kuttt Itc* 

9bili Cqnst 4e Mte aili tfe» 
axil t^ «qpK BobpK t« tgM STikx* 

• 

9bili lUm be t^tJt fiqm pfwm 
(Rini kqnifrit t^tre toit( 4e» 

IpteU loj^nt tea 4<« we* 

QBeO Ibe gcele4 4e fcovle 4c(pir» 

9bili KenUe l^e tnt tg mt 
|)iK (oke mH (to qilter totteO^ 

9bili l|^ IMmlrek imnAe xxt l|^ 

9bili t« Ibe tmq^te^ 
3ft IDU fteber |p (to jprt IqpU 
CICIMg fooK to ome t« «e» 

IpteU STolm If« 4ere M^otiH 

Or a AaHaA tople» 
J|rttt «ple m 1^ ftwU it nm, 

pgm tMffA «t |to l^pU; 
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ffwutgnsf^taiH iwaHit mH (ante, 
IgtM SftNi mAe |ii twcttjftgt. 
Stall ftideK kpm lefnr»: . 

AH 4e M)i^ iqp JKre wqniter^ 

9tak Cqpit 4e iite art'iK^ 

8B)ere tint 40t iniiie fte ;r 

9 fqnre qqit^ ani Mt, 
3rt tou mie ^ 4e fapmtt ^psItM 
(E^t dKT 1^ ntee f me; 

PmOier ST <e a rpftt fapte tnt, 
{)uf colotttt to of crme, 

IMm Kcsre if Here upon wx JM^e 
iSe tott) (pm aU bpHene; 



tpiletf are tut 'i^atp* nxjfsttv, 
®f «e|:lp waM toell mo. 
Oat ST tanst aot 4ote for InreHe 
le0t 4ep tooIHe me 0loo« 

ST-mate mgti awtoe to foK, MpK t(e 4etpf, 

Cb>t «ps(t tooIKe ST fipn 0e» 
Virile ;o« %talBarlie, mp Kere map^ter^ 

Sbume, aa) ^BeaKe lDft( aie. 

Cnte 4eepfr toUe, aa)r Lptell 5o(an 

®f fiite tt toatf fall cmatte, 
SbiK li|aa t(ep came aftite Bokpa: 

Lo, (ere to l|^ map«ter (arte« 
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SbtgU tftoUe 4e prmOe lAttgU 
9L luxjf wm toatf jfte: 

C^oit 1^ mum ketoqieK »e» 

Sf wAe iqpft.aMBe f irt» MpK IpteU 3NM* 

;^bi|M(ta^ ;e ie to Ui»^ 
9 IDU flqHttoMi tf lap lt;xer^ 

IIBM 9 IDU M4 VM 9t tuu. 

Sb^untM IDU to Mptt Kettc; 

abilr mlieK Mt( tgHux loj^te; 
SbOi to^at t^ 4«^ se lbii( ta»eil» 

Jot mirotaie |^ mprtt not ^te. 

jHa&e looK dectr «9k BobpK |)oli^ ^ 

Merpft, ftr ciun:;te» 
abilr for t(e Ute of tftOL Soixir 

QTip I;€e t« cnrnxteK to t^e* 



fifflPM tic; Ibst ««9peK MI, 

QP^e )iq» tou «a aioie, 
Bobpm comnunnUieK IpteU SToNft 

(Sio Urato of Iftio INmm nA 40*^» 

|)itf ki^a aiK Ibuf cote of nt, 
CM IDU fttrteK tell fgnt, 

aUiK trite (tot a frme iwmteU, 
QCo Uqve tin bolf tJMttx* 

QoHer tie freiie ImoIi tn^ 
(S^ep 4aU lip tx t^ oaau Mie; 
(!Dat tie 4erpf ayslt tkm ioe» 



-0 
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an Mfjfit lip 4«l yrm 4a^ 

JBt teUec il Idu te fpctnt tettr^ 
(![)0 |ii q^lM fnt to Mcrte. 

ildie jlO^ c|i(^ gqik cBi|]»ft^ f^ 

Jmr 4itf to Mr «ter 9 lagM, 
AAir Ilk fieie tart ire» 

Clto to IMier irto^ MpK 4e 4<tpfe» 

C|n i^p itktr or fcrre; 
Jor al Ijk follie to tier; Cxstonlie 

9 MKe not totfe teeU Ibere. 

fUl 4fgr matt wmtj^i^ «qpk Boftpo, 

Q)m 4aUe Hloell )Dt4 «e; 
9 4ia lie Ir4e, prooli 4c(pir» 

9bi oillate tor to ke. 

Or I (ere mother opskt l;e» tfapH t^e iterpfr^ 

fioipK» Hotoe I yrape Ht, 
impU of «p keUe r«4er to loorote, 

MH f torsp'te it t|^ 

leto me lo, tin, 0tpK Ijk 4erpt 

Jor oipKt CINvte, 
flxli I ta|>a be tkp beot toeoKe 

dP^t dnr ;et (an Ilk* 

(E^oo 4ilto iksere «e aa oljb^ i^^ fBMgu, 

Or wf Irptit kroole, 
(E^oo o)aIt lelKr HM^le me KC8t)e« 

lip tatrr le Ip toile; 



2nlr if tin tpOtt tng at m? mm, 

Spni t|pu «ttc 4os B^alt Awre, 
Q« Mt|e t^ tftat 4mi imp* 

9bA (me |e Uga te stM, 
Itrtou 1^ MI K scene kike 

flb Aec' tai Icpe rf atm. 








|tt tou fipw tjftat >c ku stu, 
Sbk BvlpR ml ^ mnp mn 



00 iw to fepnec, u?l tfWl SToln. 
BofepR |)olt npt, Miitcs ; 

f K 4t satt nu ut n; pa^ 

|Me u taU, nutter, oHi If tdl 5<4n. 

^ ie ut t(e Mime it cult, 
Sk 3 Int npe, anil Htflp ctoere, 

C>t tanAt (> ttelDc iil trut 
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let ilbdb tomlre toiK Ht, 
9bili tfo 0(an SOtpUpam *catiieIodt, 
SbiH no wm dipke toi4 «e, 

SbA taOe «p uito % *ipta, 

flu! to aSBitI?Bie tftrete, 
fioli iMjptf iftet Mnnt wAtt^ V^ 

9m cfctnut 1^ MMP tbtm nttte* 

Wftettfr 1^ be mnaitnf[fxt. 

Or ft iRxn tiftst vKgtt^tt ttn. 
Or pf be be ft pore nan. 

Of mp soob b^ 4sO b>be tamt* 

Jortb tben «tert Lptel STobftXr 

|)ftlf in trap ftnb tene, 
Snb sptbe bpnt toitb ft fnll iroob rtterbe, 

Qnber ft mantel of s^ctnt* 

(ECbep bient «p to tbe ftopta, 

QTbe^e pemen bU tbre; 
(Kbep loiteb ut, tbep lobeb biect, 

QTbe? ntpfbt no nunt lu. 

9mt u ttep loiteb in ^Sempietbftle, 

<? tbe bpe bia?e, 
Cbnn biere tbe; toare of tbio blacbe monftes, 

6cbe on a iroob polferftp. 

Cben beopske fLgML Sfobftn, 

QPo fBM^ be san uaf, 
3r bare lap nip Ipfe to biebbe, 

Cbat tbe«e monbeK b«ibe broogbt onr fxp. 
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fUU iU 4ece, ^tpK IgtOL ^^iwx. 

Sail fnu 9WC MmM 9f fUm, 
Sal lofce f0«r ketici be mOxk aat Mlr^ 

Prar <lr|nqKei Inut^ aat IrdK* 

(B)e mke |a4 i€^ ttM wum,: 
fto f|Nia^, 3r tnAmmau 

|la» tre ts lioce b«t toe t|re; 
'Stt toe htjjKKgt tben li bpnet^ 
Onr wmgtitt tare toe «ot Ke* 

^Seale ;onr itimtt, txg^ tgttU 9Fob«it» 

;^Uke aU pon preKe Is utmUtt, 
(B)e fBOMCt «t«ke, but l]»€e mil bU( liet( 

Sr< cIttKeK m «p Mlie* 

flbpHe, cborle monite^ m;K IpteU STobaa, 

JEb frrtler t)at 4oa suae; 
pc 4oa lioo0t, b; Here toottbp foK, 

Sb? betb w ia aq^ bmOie. 

Sal e)q»a Ibrpfle oa % bebe, 0a?b IpteU STobaa, 

B?8bt ttxber % b^Ule« boabe» 
Jor Ibaa b>i(t nabe oat aia;0ler torolb> 

lie uf fiatpase tfci loafe. 

QlBba w paar aiap<ter;r ttyb Ib^ aumbe^ 

Lptell STeboi iMi?b, Brtpa |)obe* 
{)e to a 0ti»afe Ibefe, <apb Ib^ aioaite^ 

®f b?>i berb^ aeber foob* 
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9ba IM iNl uHm tit; 
|>e to a ftmn «f 4e ftnMt, 
db tgw tt Jk>4 teke tie. 

fKM4 ^nu tOf )kU^ u UUt, 

fBMf nk a vmtc, 
1^ Ket Ijbe «mAe te toe Ijbe tost, 

0a Ijbe immke 4at j^e eta sunt* 

Of Cpttp Dm tQp((t paa]{e aua» 

QCj^ Aolie aot oae^ 
IM a Iptell page, aaK a ftmae 

(b lele tie mmiers totti ST^iaa* 

(Eiep knmiit tie «mAe to tie lolie lure, 

QBietier ie toere loti or kU, 
Svt to Wfiikt toiti Bokpa |>oke« 

;^ftaaiee ia tiepe tetie» 

Bok[m lq»)ie aHotoae ita iolie, 

(Qe aundie loiaa tiat ie wti 
QDie aundie tauut aot mi eartep^e, 

l^ia iole tiea let ie ke* 

|>e ia a ciacle^ aiapater, i; lere iDortip jpA, 

(iCiaa aaOi LpteU 3raioi* 
(iCiereof ao toa, aqrl Boipa» 

#ot vttttgtf eaa ie aoae* 

|>okB aiaap ami» aq^l Boipa» 

|>ali i^\M aundie, 3rQiw;e 
Jpftp aaK t)iioJ4<ft tiat toe attt» 

'Bat aiaap of tiem ke ioae» . . 
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let IMoe t iatnt, ugli BAgn, 
C|«t frU«0|kP9 nip w ftnotoe ; 

Mm tan «f topfit ftrntu, 
Cne yipdtpiife m a xmt, 

9UU tHuxg^ «f 4eai a foo) miildl» 

Of icaclet nk 9tngt, 
9UI li(p cme ta toali Boipn^ 

(lb Iqpte IdM it Mtte «q»* 

(B)qp nle 4e «mAe te touwie nk iBpye* 

Btlpa p9U aak £ptel STolMii 
CPftcp anMi (im lotjfte ta ftre. 

Di ila^p« auiake, aq^l BiA;a» 

lAiuuaeccpf tgt, aaui pt* 
QBtcre te poar attap, to(ra pe are at trnta 

SbOi l4< ill pom: aMiie;e 

IMpat iBarp abfcap, aapl tie aioake, 

Ooafl 3r be qnqile (ere. 
STa lD(at o^pce;e aapl Baipm 

*F* *^ te^ ^wlerer. 

pe le t(e auire toelconte^ aapl Botpa* 

fto eter aiote 3 4e* 
JpD of 4t beat )Dpae« aapl Bobpa* 

(Qia auiake a^aU topake ta aie* 

'Bat 3r lake crete aierkaple, aapk fiofcpa, 

0f aU tiia loaffe kap, 
3r kreke oar lakp fee kiroti kiit| me« 

tit aeat aie aat np yap* 
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Pe ia)ie no nelit ST i»t?^ 
(Qte mndie it (a4 too«iiit» ^ Hare toeU ilDete, 
Jot (e to of (er tbka;* 

Jb) «|^ toOK t kototoe, 08?) Boi;ii» 

^SetlDeKe t iaq»f|t anK me. 
Of a IpteD WKcp 4«t 3r 1^ Intt» 

Qiifeer Ijfte irme toolie tree; 

9bai ji 4o« 1^ 4at «pbec iki:o«s|te» 

3r inrape 4e let me st, 
9biM 3r i4aU Mpe t(e eft Maeo^ 

Pf tjftoa (atft aelie of me* 

(E(e moiAe idoore a fall (tete otjfte, 

Qfflttjft a Koq» 4ete, 
0f tit korotoel^lie Hon tSfOMt to mt, 

|)er)ie ^ nelier ete. 

3r maiie mpt atotoe to foU, 0a;)i Boi^Ot 

fRmikt, tjftott arte to fclame. 
Jot iron tt( (ome a rpiiitinptf man. 

Sun Ml 10 (is name* 

(B^tott toUMt totti t]i;t oksne totxe, 

(E^ott ma; not m; nap, 
|)okD tion arte J^ Mliannt, 

SbOi MiMt 1^ e)»rp lap. 

9bai tM «tt mane j^er me^enserc 

ftif monep fur to pap, 
QD^erfore ^ am tjfte more t^an&e, 

(S)on arte come at tbig lap* 
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flBitt IS te f9Wt (o€e»;e m;) VMgn, 
Crftoe tin ttH 4ini vie* 

tf€, tt tSgt, ttBOttf vuoAt, 

9U M note ST l|e. 

jai 4ere be m mnt, m;) BokpK* 

3r topU not one yeiip I 
9f tiot i«0t ^icter of mg vun, 

tf€, wmt 3r 4>n InAe to Ke; 

9U ?( 3r tp^ watt, ngt VUkgu, 
9 top« tj^tt tfJMte It ftrpne; 

Ik of tkp 4^eiA|nifle cpfiier* oioiiit, 
Oerof topU 9 rpflt none. 

00 KOlBe fotiHt, Lptell 9o)ni, 
All tie trott^ tell tjftott me; 

91 t)ere be no wore bnt ttentp vmkt, 
J3o imp tjkat 9 <e. 

Lptell 9oMn qnreH )io numtell Hotame* 

9U( it (an Hone before, 
9UI 1^ toOie ovt of tbe monitetf male, 

Cgffit iunHtttii ponnlie an)i mote* 

Iptefl 9oban let it Ipe foU tftpU, 
SbOi toent to jbto mtp^ter in ba«t; 

SIfjft, it ttpH, tbe moidie i0 tretoe pnotoe, 
Ovr 111; Iboti HonbleH pone cotft 

9 make mpn aliotoe to pH, tfapH Bobpn, 

:^bn&e, lD(at tome 9 tjfte^ 
®tr lalip io tj^e tretoetft toonuln, 

(E)at tttv pet fronHe 9 me. 
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^ tittt lDor% pH, tOLft fiobpn* 

(341 tfecjbe all Cajr^imli 4onitoe> 
Pet €mi)ie ST «^ to mp pa? 

91 mofte lettet fcomtaie* 

JpO «f ;e toit topRe^ la (pm lirpiike, Mpli Bafcpn» 

SbOi cctte MEL t|^ bOip (enfte, 
fbA pf 4e Ikabe aelie of Boipa |>olie, 

2 frenfte a^e a^aU (pm tgv^; 

SbOi pf ajbe neHetJb aap aiote tgVm, 

Coate tibott afapne to wt, 
JXaH kp tjkia taiiea ade (al( aie arat» 

Mf 4aU Ibite mi^ ^Utt* 

QDfte aiaaiie toaa piaf to Lan)ioa toar), 

OPbere to (otte irrete aiote* 
QPfte kapfbt tj^t rote ao (pe oa tontt 

(341 fopaffe (pat aaHer fote. 

Qffibetber fee pe a^oapie aapH Bokpa* 

Apr, to oiaaera ia 4itf loaHe, 
([To refcea toitjft oar xtlMi, 

(Si9t (ate Haae aio4 taoaft. 

Coatt aoto tnH, LpteU 3ro(aa* 

9aH Ibattea to aip tale, 
2 tetter peaiaa ST tuurtoe aoae> 

(iTo aeke a aioaiiea outle. 

|)okB aio4 ta ia poater ot|er co€tr;e aap) VMgn, 

(Bit aotjft ataat toe aee* 
fip oar laUp^ t]iaa aapH 4e aumke, 

(Oi^at toere ao tartepq^e. 
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d ipne t vum to ^fgwtf 
SbOi qp4 (p« lete aiiK l|ni)re* 

3rt i0 oir otte vntcr, m;) Botpft* 
(B4I Me hit ^teU lelpiOie* 

C|e mrite trte t(e lace totti qpm^ 
Ba Iciftr Mtte tt jAjflu 

Sike to Icfntkc; t)eit mq^Ii Bolfii» 
Or t|it ?e tetter rpKet 

Btsjfp ftt goli^ lltft mpk fit vMAt, 

fit tdBtt^ 3^ (SIR Ml Ifttt 

Jir letter c^ ST npst^ Nie Ifpnel^ 
STft iUptie or te X>8idtestere», 

0rete tea i^onr Mot, MpH VMga, 
Snli povr |Kpoitr« 9 pott ]inp« 

fltH bpH Itm titH^t mt ««c| a oumke^ 
(341 iQnur dmrp )uip« 

JElotD lete te tjftat mon&e fee 0tpU» 
anil apelie te of tjftat luips(t. 

Pet (e cme to JboUie jbto Hap 
Gffltple t|at it toao Ipstt 

(>e Uplie Itm atrept to iSentpiOiale* 
QiOier tjke jnmte tooUe tre, 

SbOi )e fnraKe t^ere Boipn |)o)(e« 
flan an Ibia avrrp mepaew 



C|e iuiq[(t Ipf|t Kotaie of tics poU yalfrap, 

Balpi ta^aa ^ fan i;ee> 
fto ntrtrpalp ie HpHe aHoane (ia Mr» 

Stan aet iipm oa jftta iuue* 
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(Son H^ «ate, poU Bofcpn |>olie, 

finU al t^ii cooipaiip* 
SBelcome be IM* vntgll ixgibt, 

fliA rpsdt Mcome to me* 

(IPMi lequke igm Brtpt f>i)(r> 

(!b t|M faqnlbt Ml €re» 
QB^ xeke Inrpietl 4e to srme toolie;e 

SbA Mcome le tM* smtpl iaq»s|t» 

QBip lka«t tM ke mi Umie;e 
Jot ^t 9Mnt aiiK 4e Ib?^ nurtpce 

fiffiotte Ika^ (an mp loiOie. 

|)a«t tjftott t|^ looK «ffapiie;e Mpn Bok^nu 

QTreittk 4m ttU t^ov me. 
Pe, fur son, «ap)i tjfte ftitpstt, 

Sun tjftat t(8idte 9 son aiOi t(e. 

^t take not a frefr, 9 kake fee m bms^; 

9 tame kp a lontftelpaiie, 
SiOi 4ete 9 iq^n ^Ipe a poor pewaa, 
torottxe inu pat bekpnle. 



£la?> fot p), «q»)i Bokpa» 

*pr iuipskt, tkat tjftaake ST tke ; 
QSkat maa tkat k^Ipetk a foon penum, 

|^i« Senile 4aa kipU ST ke. 

|)atoe (ere Coare konlireli pomilie, 4aa 0ap)i tke 
QD^e to^icke pe leat to aie; [faq^iiit, 

JXan k^te to aloo ttDeatp aiarke 
J^or poor cartepop* 
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BMjf, to tA, 4«i MQ^H VUkgrn, 
(E)o« teike it todl fur 9g, 

In rar lali?, bp tn Mtkut, 
|)a4 MU to me mf fsg; 

flak 1^ 3r trte tt Hqpg^ 

99t Mtdg, tjMglU iUQpfl^ . 
iBebm arte ttra t$ mz. 



|)e Irtj^ nk Mk fook (Nre» 
'i^ mp tciatktt t)eit MQ^k t^ iMpck^ 
Pour wmuf to r^ lkefe» 

«nfte It Ml» <lq»li Brtpn* 

8)o« fffttptt iuiM^t Ml &e; 
flil Mcme be tM* ftiitiU faq»s|t» 

Onto «; trj^tfteU tree. 

fiit lubat 0bia t^eKe boloetf to;e 0a;li Bobpn* 

flnH tlese areteei ifekereH fcta 
fi; foK^ tbm tfapH tie faq»2it, 

9 yore jp:eMit to t|e» 

Com Mli fnrti, Lptell 3ro(«i» 

Sbli p to «p treioore* 
2ili topift me t)ei:e lottte jbankceli pooalie* 

QDbe moAe oket toQe it me* 

|)ake (ere €rare lboiUirel( pooiUi^ 

(E)o« frfttpH fag^t aiiK tretaie* 
Sbili bpe ^0 mk (ametf foot, 

Stun iplte tkp qioreo all aetoe: 



FYTTB IV. 

Com to Bol^ni f^olie^ 
Sbili 1^ mp troi4 4ot 4«It none fiiple 
(Stt tokpta 3r (ate to; (ootu 

floi Iroke MEL % tnt tuHna yoool, 

flBMcIo 3r bot to t|^ 
SbOi wdte l|p geift oo mco fo kite, 

4Sn At COtttttU of ttf* 

(S)oo 4to M^ to<t (ook Bolini 

(E(e ioq^iri^t on of |Mo cote. 
0o)i« Ikot q^tte4 io Nkk |p^ 

<9^oo]ite 00 toeD to fire. 
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Aicbcr of tlw laih 




ITphttgkddiaanliii 

And tan brai wvU ft mfit, 
Mhi7 alTiHte 1^ b^io dimis. 



if?tte V. 

£Ulm U9 4c fa^t bie Uat itafcc, 
flnl twmtt (pa m (li tHp; 

HalpR Swkt ml jkti nn; no 
DtDcOilr ftpu fUQ nup t tap. 

Ip4 nM tsuttn, .gntil sen, 
axl lertcs t4tt 3r sboU f sp. 

pea 4* F**^ 4npEe of jG}otp*|(un 
^ke ctpe I fiO fi^R jfigg; 

CM an 4c bmt snjbeni af 4e uirti 

ftMOe lOKC ^pn x K^, 
Stal t|cp 4xt iAstc4 »ncr best 

QCV laait c^ bnr atup. 
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|)e IM tl^ottii M^er tot 

Jttrtj^eKt fa^ ant lotoe, 
9U t paptre of ^^nl^ %ntUM, 

QAfeer 4e frtne tooKt 4ate> 

3 rpsiit fort arctoe ke 4NI IMm» 

(Sit tb9^ 9S tgtm ^U, 
(3^ Mfee nk tie Me» af t;4^ cdie folke, 

3ra CailaaH (a aaae I|rtte« 

(S^ia 4ta jfterlie gaai VMgn, 

Qalia: (ia trjateO tre: 
fUkt poa re)ipt ?e topsit paafe mtn, 

(Stat abatpaire aipU ST ite* 

fiaaitt paa« mp aietp paufc wum, 

Pe adall p toit|i aie; 
San 9 topU toete t^e 4i?^m €q»ti» 

(ZDrttoe aa)i pf (e be* 

filffilkaa 4ep lka)i t^fpc iftma tbtKt, 

OPbepr taUea felnreli tct, 
S^tiuu acore af kop^jftt paast aua 

fttoUe ftp fiabpaa iae» 

filffilkaa tliep cam la JBtttgu^ibtm, 

(Sit fcattea toere fapre aaH laafle^ 
iSaap loaa tjfte fcoDi arcj^ 

QDftat adateH tottjk fcokara atraace» 

QTIbere adall tat ap): abate laitl aie^ 

(Sit atjker aM itc]ie aip t^, 
9baM ataa)ie tott^ saaH fcoaiia teat 

QT^at 3 k^ ^^ li«Kepteli« 
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asH IM tou Brtpft poU, 
Sun IM ito^tte 4e ymke i^^tpCr, 

(t|q^ B^lpR «|^t akotti; 

-Sbili Ml ^)ie 100)1 xSpOertr, 
nui( 4e tobpte j^nOe^ 

LpteO 3r4»i nA foo) Jk«4eIoite 
ffltete trtbrcs fooH ant fte; 

l;tett ;^bK| aiiK finli Bepftotte, 
(E)e toortfte Mtte ftep Ml ke* 

Q&lait t^ laH 0M rtmte, 
(in^etfe wctinwm fapre aiiK fooH, 

Cliermore tou t^ ketf^ 
Jomot), Brt;n pott* 

l^jm tauu HelpbereH 4e iroolie aroto> 
Jot fcetft toortb; toa« (e ; 

|)e tokt 4e peft 00 atrtq»0lp» 
(341 jnmte tooUe tooDie (e* 

dcp crpeH ottt ok Boipo |>olie« 
SbOi steat (omeK pm 4ep fclotoe, 

SlSto toortft 4e, tmutoii, ugt Botpn* 
JoH dppi tM 9tt in kMou 

9bM too be t^ott^ i^im, |iroi)i 0^erp( 

®4er topee 4o« be^ote ise 
3^11 poftte ^qptte foretft ; 
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Hut M ST 4e te srene tooUe^ 

(Kitliet np tqnsteD ttt, 
(Qott kH^ ime me t lettet toeMe 

(S)ni tjh? Iretoe letotr* 

luXi vumg a Moe l|^ Ibu ftm^ 

9ii)f nroliM let %p cipke« 
fitiacg a lt|vttell l|e(e liuut tex^ 

(E(at no nuw mpflt IjMt ^n^te, 
Stan t)e iitotiUi tt^ttjfUii tun 
QDftep fle) atnap MI llpte* 

Bokim tfakoe t|ie IttuMvnt ta fooke, 
STa fteae toolie )e MDie (a)ie ke, 

;fSaap aa atotoe. t^eie liuut a(ot 
9liaoafe 4^ conyaap* 

L;tea ^oln tow (arte fiO aote, 
Wiiti aa amtoe ia (to Kae, 

QDftat (e npf|t aept^er so aor tgU; 
3rt te« MI ccetr ppte* 

fRMftUt, 4ta aq^K IpteD 3^4*1^ 

STf eber 4oa lobeat aie, 
SbOi fur 4at pOe lorkea Me, 

(S)at Kpeli apoa a tn, 

SbA for tit aiekea af aq^ aedqice, 

(E(at 3r Nie aedie) t(e, 
Lete aelier t(e |iroa)ie a(ei?f 

9Upte aoto ^paHe aie; 



HH 
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ifol lake mtt tffg hnlmt €mil», 
9UU tmptt lU nf up |^^ 

SbOi ip)» me lommta KOie nk toplie^ 
£lo l|»fe OK me le Iette» 

3r Mke Kit t|a^ «q»li BrtfR» 
3ro|KK» IM 4oK iBeee iltti^ 

Jor kU 4e foOe te met; CkiIokH^ 
6)0Krt tt lap K0kD 0K a ra)Be» 

0a fnMie, Mp) Iftttt fKM^, 

Clat Iq^di aa.a in, 
Clat 4aK ^oOm^ LpteD Jolm^ 

j^atte oae com|HnQ^« 

Bp tt lake j^im ok j^ia kacke, 
fUH tare j^pm toeD a mple^ 

;^bap a Ipme j^e lapH (pm Wmt, 
flan adol aKo4er tokpl^ 

« 

(ITIM toaa 4eee a fapre (aalen» 

a Iplea totlJkiK 4e tooKe^ 

S)oaUe )ip4e)i il taa akoal; 

fUH toaneH^ ftp 1]^ roUe; 

aaH Kere IMOelr Kal sea^U kiq^fll; 

Ihpr BpfiarH at 4e lee^ 
(!I)al Bilpa jftaH leal jftto iroo), 

Oalier 4e ffreae tooKe leee* . 

STk (e lole foo) BokpK» 

SaH aa l^ta coaqNoq^ : 
iBelcome be 4o«* Bokpa poU, 

WLtltwn wctt 40a la.aie; 



ant no^c S 4anlte % of % caafnl, 

Sba of 4; taxttsKgt. 
Stak «f 4; Kcett fcpilrnteu^ 

Stiller % Irene take ttt; 

y Utun moL is lU t|ii MBrOe 

ftt«M|eu5«t 4ei 
/or -«n l|c yroik ^tttgt of J3otpiifftn^ 

I^n^ |m 4aU .ttn be. 

Mpt 4e iitcs, nk »tne 4c IrOse, 

Sba let BO UK tm tt; 
sua mne pot bidl nk oukc pot »>f. 

ai> to 4e toiUc pe tgpnne. 

/■T ou t|ipKj[, Bokpi, 5 4e l4ott, 

3r AKce bf «pit ^npitpH, 
SiMe tkKDK ti^M t^ iMiieot toitft nc, 

(iCo sq^e, ete. nl tpiu. 

4SoT«tf toere i^at/mk dotkea ivnU. 

Bcnrdp nil mat; 
flolpi |)olK nk (u mag warn 

IE* mttt VOL 4c; inc. 





rar*in*Hladr«><^ 



JFgtte T». 

If tic nk [pctn, stttplwi. 

9t«> Ittbt nitg pnr smve, 
IWd % pcoitc tittgtt of I3«^|$ai, 

flik wi sf nrna stamst, 

^■11 fuit am to 4e ipe iidbe)?ft, 

QCIc tmtn tp ta cnt, 
9a 4qt but 4c k^i^ti lutdl, 

Ck tnllM iQ ibnt 

Cbr prmOc 4ti^ Ioh>c g:n OTt, 
Sxli mrgt, QDIini traptonr te;i$^ 

Stat kqMtt ^ ^ )[piiit6 niempt, 
flfipic 4r lidDM anil t^l- 
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(S^e Helietf IM iiete it Upsb^ 
Qyim all t|^ ImUM IM 9 iia)», 
fl« 9 am « Ut)o^^ ixgsl^ 

flSeiAe fottj^, Kpt«, on poitr toa;e, 

finK toll lui'iim ta m, 
Cpll pe topltr mtr kgrnffM topa 

QSBtat be InU «qp ta fit. 

Cle deref l|iut M (Is aiurtBete, 

(3fflt4 aat on; lea^pnse, 
Svxt^t it poUe lo LonKon tonne, 

9UI for lo tel one kpnge* 



(Qere (e loQie ton of IM iuq»fl|^ 

9bai eite of Bobpn JftiUt, 
9bai algo of t|ie fcoQie «rc|ere0» 

Q[|at nolile toere ulU foo)i« 

|)e tooOe aMoe t|af (e (an tone, 
Co ntapntapne lie onHateK isttmgtp 

|)e tooQie be lotHe, anK 0et pon at nonirl^ 
Jn all t|e nor4 lanfee* 

J toon ke at JSolpnirlam, MpH 4e k^pnge^ 

GQUtlin l|u( fotatpKss^t, 
9bai tafie J topU Bobpn Iffntt, 

9bai Ko 9 topU Kat ioipirlt 

00 (ome, t|on ftiM 4etp^ 

9bai to atf J fc?toe lie, 
flnH ortopne fooH aec^ereK inotoe, 

®f all lie topto ronntree* 
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9bi)i iMtt tgm m «i In?; 
aui Bilini l^oKe Is ireKt tele, 

ftA iqplie kF>i itnpte ta Bitim |>rte. 
Otter Ilk ftexe Mke ttu 

VMgu 1^ knOeH te Ijk finMte, 

Oilier tjk Mm ctme, 
Sle ipml 4er?fe of JCtotpniim 

QTbcrtfiRt (e M frete tnt* 

Ck 4etpf l|^ fiplet of VMgu |)oKe, 
|>e oq^slbt not (atoe (Is jjimp^ 

Oeit tt atanptei t|M fnitpU ioipidbty 
9ttHt Ip Bpslbt mi ftp iape* 

Cier tt liiaptei tjftxt SpntgVL ixp^t, 

ifgt Bpcj^i at tjk Lee; 
lb (e teit o« imAfngt Ip tjfte rpier i^pii 

SUI let (Is (aidte« flee. 

Coke (e t(ere (Is imtpa ioipstt^ 
QflU4 wen of aniie« ittroiiite, 

Soi Ui (p« (ome to Bntgn^um toarie, 
Sfkoaie tot( fote ani (oiiie« 
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QTte tfierpf Moore a feU jprete niit, 

iSp i^ ii9t Itgtli on a ire, 
|)e ta le^ 4811 an IMAre^ii^ yoanUe, 

d^ Eokini |>oKe jftaH (e» 

O^ea <|e lakp, tjfte kaFslftteg topfe, 

9 fkpre lakp aak fte, 
Me 0et ^ on a flote yalfrap, 

Qio srene tooKe anon oAe «]^e» 

flJSKien 4e came to 4e tami; 

CBnIier tjfte iprene tooKe ire, 
JomOie 4^e ijbere Bob;n |>ote, 

9bai aa iUi tsgtt mtgnu 

®oli iie taUtt, ffooH Bok|ni |>o)ie, 

9ba aU i(p tonpanp; 
Jor oor Here laHpec Ulie, 

9L ftone sraonie 4iwi mu 

lei iiott nelier mg ^Wtt lorKe 

ft^amfnllp itibipne io fee; 
|)e u( fiui ttonnte io jQolpns(ain loarke, 

Jor ijfte Ulie of 4t* 

9Uione ijben MKglt fOoH Bok|^ 

Co ijftai lakp fte, 
flffliai man Mft ?o«r lorUe iiAe;e 

QT^e yroolie 4Mfe# i(an jNgit 0|^ 



A l^nSLL CUWR. 

gtf a max All kal fee Mke: ^ 
S$€ tgm p^ 1tg0i m 1 i:iAe; 

fliK be Alt ttu( Mrsime fBcnketk. 

^ !;« Ibat 1i|»ai on 1 Ire, 
9bK Ip |tm IjM «1 Ibtafetf wdtell, 

JEb leuet dbiU IteeU MA se» 

Aflie Acce iMte mUl ftfltetf AeiL 

;^ An WfHun tntt, 
|)^se le Hi^d^ ^mH Ae? tone, 

CM )BU 4eiR kefoee* 

3r fludke npR tMat tn son, mpH Brt|ni, 
QTbe faqpclftl tooQie J fspii », 

9UH ft 3r su? tgm tsAt, 
Sffttpl Am 4sn (e ftee» 

9UI tobn Aep onne lo XlolPiuAsnL 
(B)ep WBkeli in Ae islrele, 

9bi)i MA Ilk ymA ^eeip^ 9 iQpiB^ 
Aflie ni Aep ttele* 
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Of $mt tgHtgnsm cf nx kguigt, 
J tooike tKgu ttn cf fit. 

Q)iK ielieft ;a:et Ip kere iMctk? fA> 

£le pete J m Cut mi Me» 
3r audke «|pK aMne to flolf^ t|m ymtt 4erpfe^ 

3rt u( not for Ik; violu 

Boibpii bent « fooK tote, 

an arrote (e inrelDe at tiK l^pO, 
|)e (pt «o t|^ inmili 4e(?^ 

Open tjbe fmniKe be lap fW k^U; 

flan or (e aq^fbt ay avpKe, 

®a iu( fete to KtoaKe, 
|>e Aaote of <|e 4eq^)M Me, 

SSitb (itf tepsbt feoafee^ 

Lpe tboa t^ece, tioa jproaK 4e(p& 

Cl^U a»te t|oa tbi^lie; 
(S)ere aipsbt ao aun to tie trairt; 

QCbe toipletf t^oa Iwre alplie. 

|)u( aiea ^Mnt oat t^epr krpibt iterHeo, 

(S^at Iwre 00 ^arpe aaK ieae, 
flak lapke oa t^e oierpbeo ami, 

flak krpliek tieai kokiae ftp keae* 

II 



A LTTELL GBBTB. 

VMgt Ktttt t» ^ Unit, 

aM tRt I Dm |i< uaut 
flu Mie|i» t> (is Ink a Mi^ 

Lot % tKM m W»;i»c- 
SUk Itnu fit tt cme;- 

etratik ^pt^ ame a> CnDte; 

(Dn alalt lBi4 «e to tnu W»t, 



€til tftit ST late |tte u ftue, 
0f tmaaxnu ma nmip ItpV** 





iMrB MwU> aaranBl; km* 



itttt T93. 

lEit ftpBge tam ta JBitpM||n»> 

8fiU4 lacp^tta ii irete icifc. 

far te tike 4at kcb^O knpijrt. 

SUB B«l^ ttoVe, ft U M^ 

OOec Btl;i IMU, 
aal atttv 4it cn^fnn^ 
fl|tt Wl M koOe >ii> ctnt^ 

8D»ni 4ep M> toOe »?■ 4c tut 
Otr l^ife tOtnttnAe 4<t Hit. 
aik wuA it V* (oKte 

C|c ki^iAtM inltts iIU 



2(M A LTTELL QB8TB. 

90 4e paMse of InicM^Fe^ 

|>e teit Ii4 ^ttce anK iert« 

CpU |e cam la piaaUaa fwAt, 

pf UgHgti wamg of Vm toe* 

Qleff aar Iqpqte toaa kwat ta ae 
iKrtca wamjf tm, 

(t|af lace aa; fMA karae* 

(S)e t?ap Ma Imket taali Mli all» 

flal aawpt |p l|e tcpapte^ 
9 MIe 3r ta Bok?a |>alie, 

fflUt) epea J ppflktjftpm ae; 

flan |e 4at laatte aaqpte af 4e iaipflltca teUe^ 

flan kqnqi;e it lo ate^ 
|>e a^n («)i^ 4^ itapsltca laaliea^ 

AfT Bp4ar)ie at 4e le; 

3r Kf^ ^ kp*^ ^"'^ ^ c^artetf 

Oal aele it Mtlk mp iniMe, 
Co (a)K aak (one fat etor wore, 

Sfa aU attrp Caflaalie* 

(S)ea leq^ a fqice aDie ixf^ 

Clat toaa treae biibiUf, 
SI, aq^ lese VkU ^ ifnsf, 

®Be tooflie 3r 4«n ?o« txg t 

CNe ia aa aum ia tiia matte 

fbf IM» 4e iaipii^lei laato(, 
Gffi^ Balpa pfil» mxg eple ar foae, 

flan toe a kiriae ia Ma (oaHea; 
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Clkat to 4e tat hOI te tte ^He: 
®&ie it no vam, mf lorKe 1^ iptft, 

|>alf « pcreMDelUi evr aradp iqmie 
STr jQoQ»KlM% nA MI van, 

C0«)ie (e not jkce cf Boli»n |Mi^ 
STr toM twmtn IM te Imt ; 

iSit «Qmq» toeRt foilr BoIi»r 
^ iaXkt rrK rite ftp (pO, 

9bai Mt iim at ^ iQpIL 

(S^Rt KtoKe Ip a«r lqnqp« fuif, 
STf pe iQpU Ke sooK BrtpR, 
Pe RUtft Ho after me; 

QMke ^plie af 4e lest inpcj^ 

(S^at fee te poar lei^ 
9rH kDaOe Mnte |p pOR aUap, 

9bdi cete poa anakerK Mie» 

flak 9 topU ke paar IAe« aum 

flak leKe poa Ijk toap, 
flak ot pe caaie ta J3 otpat twa» 

^(^ Me tjbea laee 9 b|p, 

(S^at pe 4aa a»i^ Mt| faok Brtpa, 

Oa Ipke pf t|M be fte» 
Or pe coaie ta JElalpadMai^ 

(3fltt4 epea pe 4att tpai ae. 
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J«a lutl; iir Iqpqte tou tg^t, 
ClKqKl if 4m te mmkw loete, 

Bwc Iqpqte Mi frele AUke tii tile^ 
9 IriHr Ikit in Mi mUm^ 

BmI^ ai I^ Iwre iHit Igit, 
8)9 fAeip ii ti 4r Mmie»> 

1^ litci itr iqmte M in, 

l^e nie iFKgP>P ^ V^^Kt toote, 
(E|e otoU lui ditj^H Ut srqpei. 



«ale (iri» mil |ii fttte ioweti^ 
f oUtocli o«r ii;«p fee Ikinilie, 
S?ll 4cp tmt to tfiu.)oniUt, 

Oere l|q» «el toillft fnili Bobpn, 

Iktulpiflt ix l|^ ta?^ 
SkK ii ttg'Ut wamg t kotte «rt|^» 

Jor ii4 ai Sr ;o« iqp* . 

Bikpft tike t)r iqnisei iwcif, 

puMg in till itcie, 
SiK iapli, ftF *Uit; kp pint leke, 

91 k4ple pe mit lAplie^ 

mu ke jmiet if tiii fomtte^ 
Oilier tie peie MH ttt, 

8Be ItlrtK kp mn: kpnsei tttt, 
®tkct ikpfl tt6» lit toe ; 
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9UI pe kite ^ifgt^ mk tnttn hut^, 

ftA foDi feU frete ylmte; 
<Q^ MK Mate of pottc ipeii)||nigt# 

for «^ Ct«ple» 

Skift toqpAe Mr ttaOg ignsf, 

flbtone l|ai ugt it, 
3r krottfllkt 10 «ore to ireoe taote^ 

^tttl ttttp Mttike loiA wes 

Sr (ate lipKe at fiolipqilMi^ 

vMiio foori|^ap0t iDitp our «?Hsr» 
flan iqmt J (ate faU «o4e coot, 

fOnt annp a fpntt ion yagr » 

9bai 9 (ate tat Cnrtp yoaake, 

JQo more t(aii (ate ST «ie, 
iSat ]»f J (a an (oateet yoaake/ 

J tooaa srte it to t(e» 

Bokjni tofce t(e Cortp foaaite, 

9a te|iarteli it ta tta partis 
|>alfratefl (e sate (<i «crf om^ 

^^Op^p oF^o^p ▼■^^^^^ ^^a^'^^j ^^p ^p^^p 

fall cartifglp Bok|ni fas jap, 
ftpr, (ate t(to for poor cpeOpai; 

flfl tf dbiU tortr s aotkr taiw 
0naamp, t(a« Mqpt oar ipaie; 

^tat MI t(e (rrtrt( CMoarte oar lpafe» 

Sal «eat to t(r (te seale^ 
flaH fcpnet( t(e cow 4o JElo^mAaai* 

^Bot( to wftf aak ault» 
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|>e Isle Ottt 4e IfoKe tOft, 
9bi)i cmte it let tgm ge; 

Brtpft mil kta iQvtlfpQp^ 
fiaH «et t^ iR Wi tee: 

3r Me 10 .MX te xn lie teette 
Ai MI u 9 Itt ttp ftpKie* 

flBelctBe itf m Itttat xeile-: 
fttt» miite^ fee l|p ^fepxiptt 

AfT iHil; for 4p IP^fVeii; 

C« lq» Itoi 4«tt igptte M4 «ie 
Jer lie Me e( ttp itFRie 

Qiilier np KpileD lre» 

f ir4 |e la oitr lowlp ltp«ie» 
f «a fqnre Ip lie imilie* 

ftMXf t toe lieee toii xtopKe* 
9i!l fril ful iMklnike* 

Belpft Me a fril icele iome, 
SkK livke ie sut Uotee, 

ftctoi wfXKt of top][it 2^ence iKeii» 
Cim relip e» i trotoe* 

am 4ep kxeeM mi Heyr iuie, 
SiSX fqiee ketae Brtpx* 

Qe iqnqre M^t ipouttlCr vnlpit 
9bi)i itoeee Ip M|«I 9u^ . 

• 

1^ ii a imto Mae^ ifprt^ 
i^ llpriiefk Ip jriltai jRpM 

|>i« am «e ame at ym ftpWpaie^ 
8)ea aq^ aiea le at aqpa* 
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Jttll (atfttp tow tjftepr Itgntt Uipsl^t^ 

(Qep €tfMU owe ipnse toi4 ftl ^tgt wfsfit, 
iSot(i Bokpn anK tpttU jlofm* 

9Lwnt Mutt ma kgug^ tou /set 

9bdi t^erto Ht tgnt ale kratone* 

iKake floaH c|^, aa;)i Bokpn, 

ftUot^ fot 4ai;ptt; 
9bdi for t(to pHte tplijnse, 

iSlpaaet mote tl^oa ke» 

£loto a^aUe 4oit Ke toJM 1?^ toe leUe, 

Or 4ott (ena toeiUie^ 
(Qan^ liott map enfoarme oar ipase^ 

GSU^aa ;e toir?^ Ieal(e» 

CKp tibe? aterte aU te (aa^ 

QDepr fcotoea toete amartl; itnt, 
9tKt kpitf e toaa aelier aa aore afaa^ 

|>e toenUe to (a)» ke a^eat^ 

Ctoo petHea tjftere toere ay lut, 

QDere to ffan tiep pmgt; 
IBig ttUg paae^ oar ftpafe aapli^ 

(Qe modkea toete to loaie. 

'Oa eber; apKe a toae sa^IoaKe^ 

QPftep a(ot tadux t^e I|nie« 
GQUbo ao fspletk of tie toae spacUnHit, aqpK Botpn, 

|)ta tafcpu (e a(aa Qnie, 

KK 



no A LTTKLL OBBTB. 

He It lamr ii Qnie, 

Ai Iftprte 3r lie it Iqnu* 

SkK Im « Mbt iR kta Me, 

ST Iqnt fnlt dl lire» 
fUi ID Hat ftD te Bclfw Me, 

fie fatle Ij^es twnWer Mte* 

2il Iter be cbM tte iMmlie. 
flil t» }tjl^ soon <^aette, 
nut) 4e tfbpte bnOi; 

IpteU STtbmt anK soot ftcatbetaiie, 

GBieR t|ep ftpM of tit (srlmite, 
BolpK OKote 4eiR Mi met: 

at l(e but 4ot IM Brt?n t^i^t, 

for an (to fmi)ie« Ucct, 
Pet )e fq»I^ of t|ie satlooKe, 

QT^te Cpofftto mlf mate* 

(Dftaa leq^ sooH ^pQerte, 

SoK t|io (e sail Kap, 
;ffa?itrr, (e oapK, poor tabpU te loo^ 

fttaai finrtjft anil ta&e pomr pap* 

Sff tt le Mu npK Boftpn, 

Oat aiap no tetter it; 
Apr aUo^ J Mplier t|bt wfu arotoe, 

3r |n»p t(e, opr, oerlie tbo^t me. 
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3rt Uiiitti nut fn mjfn, orHer, 0«;li wn %tMst, 

VMtgn, kp tkp lt», 
Swc to Mmgtt «0 gull yenuw. 

Jot H0ttte 3r 4otte kpK (relie» 

Ibiqpte. mt UUOg, in^K Bok|ni» 

7 Ibe 4elnge IcIk. 
Simie ttr i^ptfr, Wtt Hit toorte, 

2tli qw| « tafel |e gDtt Bolini, 

(Bm cimmlie |e f^ fill «ere* 
3r mite «pE xlMitaie to fo)i» 0«;li Bolini, 

QD(ott arte a Ktaltoortle frore; 



QD(ere u pU^ ia Itom anae, 0a;li Btlkgm, 
3r tartDt ^Qtt cavKt Ml K^tew 

QD(q« oar Itpafe aaH Balbpa |>olie 
QToseKer tiiaa 4ep a»t 

Bok]m beteOe oar mal; lipase 

WfMt to 4e tut, 
Ao IpHe qn: Bic^arlie at (^ It, 

Sail iuteleli ImiBae to flat Bbue: 

atoll Ml IpKe all t^ toptte oatlatea, 

flSiaa tiiep «e tl^tm fcaele* 
;^p lorUe t^e kpafe of SasloaHe, 

£loto ST fcafltoe poa toelL 

;^Iertp» iita Bokpa MpH to oar lipase^ 

Sailer poar trpKtpU tre» 
®f tip jToolraeaae aaK tifg grace 

Jor mg mm aal aie. 
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flbl ato fA «e. Ate; 
3r 9At wuxtf, WKf liilir l|e tpmp^ 

8ii. te niL IfciE nM nr tmnor. 

Cto BdMiE ? innnit llr. 
flBitI lln l|ni Idir l|e gme Mfe^ 

s 

flbl cntt liWK. ipf • te m mrtXL 

fltaH <|((e IMl )irf4 «e» 
ST nfte ^ni «Miie te pH^, m^K Bolini, 

Oil tfiM <i 4«II tt fee; 

ST iqpD (t«e te pi«r ctvrtet 
|9i«r utmgu tet te 0e,. 

Ihit me Ipke toell pmnr Mlq^fe, 

9 cme ajTipne InU Mont, 
2al i^ntt It 4e Koime Kere, 

9k 9 w tomtte te lioiie. 




Aiohory. the 14th Cantnry. 



C'f^^i 




pMsu 4in> OR? srnie tla4 1 ugH air i^gt. 

QT^it tbat kplte «cU lotic to ae. 
lie, fsc n>. M?> Brtpt, 

CIpitp ptttM atA ttt:^ 

JQok pcxp 9 Ht, 
Q[« sell ae Bonu of 4<tt daft, 
Qfo me nk Kp mepne. 

|ie<, for col, fftn Mp> BobpR. 

®r eOes 3 Inert s fole; 
2 not^et tap pe kpll ac da^c. 

9 tntDC, Bpewt ^ l^ole. 
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Qe itpKSt keKt of |ta ctle 4ni» 
91 freie ftmriU |e Iq^ mi» 

9a dm? ftupcit M il» 7 )QP«, 
Sk; cMM 4eai €bU iMse* 

mm llqp Iwce dtttcK it Iptcabe (reai 

nil tfii Mr iQvqpt fiK m^* 

Ckpc Mm< lette mA torti l(q» teKt^ 

A|0l|rKfe lU ill toe, 
tKflmo^ Ike Mme iif JEto^pKiilmii, 

Citfalwi M 4ep toett* 

On: ft^nife tnH Bolpii mUe l08p)ier» 

flife 4ep 4ote pittcite ftiiflfet» 
9b( 4(p toeiU kp Ike tap ; 

9bi)i nmp a fttiSet nvx Itpiise toan 

0f BrtpA |)oHe 1^ Hi;; 
flat ao^pafft qiar^ faali Boftpa 

Oar Itpast ta N pap* 

ftt SOU air (eipe, capH oar lipase, 
Cbp saaie u aoasjftt to lere, 

3r a^oOe aot set a a(ote of 4e» 
(Qoasib ST a(ote all 4u( pere. 

9Ul Ike peq^ of jQotpaslaai 

(iOlep atole aaH be^eO^ 
Ocp aate aot^pase bat aumtete of s^eae, 

Cl^t coaeteH all t^e frfte; 
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QE^an tiuxf mm to nif^ tm Uf, 

ST ^He 9ftt kfn%f U Oant ; 
Come VMgu |)o)ie to 4e totone, J topK, 

On Iplie (e Jelie4 not one* 

J«a kufl; t((; iecm to it, 
%4 pemen mA ixatuu, 

(t[)ep (nweH mt 4epr ittatou 

C(e it;itfe fanqrlfte €idl fu^ 

9tli commnUreli ^tgm ajpqnie ; 
@n(eii li^ u 9WC comlp ftpiise, 

ST taq^ t(ep loere InU liipiit. 

(S^tf eto mH Irraii&e, anil vMt 4em cbA^ 

QE^aii bei^aite o«r coadp itpiise* 
QDo qn: fipd^arlie it t|^ lee: 

|)e ffato kpK l|ere (te toiile Mgsgnt, 

91 sooli mm (e iaH jkpnt i^ 
Boiipit tjftaniieli ovt comlp itpife, 

fliOi tfet Ihpm OR (io iuie* 

|)ali BoftpR lADeOeH in tjfte itpnse« covrte, 

9ut ttoeQie mmtet^eo mH t^vt, 
(E^t it (aH oyeftt n (oiUnieU j|w«riie» 

2bai all (io meaaeo fr» 

STa elierp jpbue to(ere Bolbpa came, 

fttiet more (e lapKe Hotoae, 
&4 to kapflbteo anH lor 0|apreo» 

(ITo arte (pm a^te renotoae* 
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fip 4an tie pere taitf all a^one, 
{)e Iran no nan hut tinapne^ 

Lptdl STo^n anil ffoo^ lbca4elodie» 
GBptli (hn all for to ffone* 

Bofrpn am penffe men Kj^ate, 

f nil fiipte npon a liap, 
9Uz^ 4an tfapH ffooli Bobpn^ 

:fSp toelt(e i« toent atoap. 

SoKtpne 3r toajB^ an atc^ete ffooli^ 
2 ntpfU anH elte a Ktrongfe» 

3r toatf connnptteli tjie fteitft arc|^ere» 
Cl^at toaiK in merp (Cnslmt^ie* 

SUaf, 4en KapH ffooH Botipn* 

3UaK anH toell a tooo» 
pc 3r ){toele leniret )m^ 4e itpngfe» 

^orotoe topU me Kloo. 

f ortd t^ toent Boibpn j^otre, 
CpU l^c came to onr itpngfe : 

fSp lorUe tbt itpngfe of (CnfflonUe, 
(Srannte me mpn artpn^e. 

3r mate a tiapell in fiempitf)iale» 

Oat fiemelp i0 to itfe^ 
St 10 of iSarp ;^ag:)ralene» 

9bOi thereto toolUe ST ^e; 

3r mpfiit ndier in tjftitf itfeben npffjftt^ 
S^ time to filepe ne topnite» 

Bother all t^ese iteben trapeitf^ 
l^tl^er ete ne Hrpnite. 
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Ckpker for ti ||ii» 

pc it ke M« 4ai gq^>o«r tmc^ 

STt wq» M letter ke; s 
ftcteft «i«|^ 7 Hie tie Mk;, > 

JEto leupe, to IMl Cm «e» 

€kmmg, iaoAt, tkex MpK Bo||^ 

fltaH cet k]pii mi|ta tse; 
|)e take (te lete fiO crarteiniti^* 
QDo ipme tele t|eii toext j^ 

WntM tt cme ti greite )miU, 

STft s werp awrspice^ 
Cbere (e (eeUe t|e mte« fmaQ 

®f kprlei werp iqpiigp>ge» 

3rt te frrre fote, MpK Bolini, 

(IPM 3r tou lut Iker^ 
0i$ IpKte « IfpteD for ti 4>te« 

9U t^e Hoime iMe. 

Bolpii Klelee a fin frete tnttf 
|)iK (ome tM fm ie Uoto»^ 

(IPM aU a^ nMtM M t|xt ftnM^ 
(!PM (or«e mi t|ep knctee, 

fbA laireli tj^ew t8|pler# * - 

Sn a l^tea tMtoe^ 
Mieii More of Mid^ pmqie «ei* 

Came reip mt « ritoe; 



L L 
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fbl Uftt IpHe of 4cpr Mta(, 

Oiler 4t0 fioie MIe 4re. 

Btlpii IMM te gmte IdoK, 

(Dwifp pare tnH ttot^ 
Sn an It^ of CMnie oir ttipife^ 

Pet (e tou ft«pM, ST IqM^ 

(iPbniiil a li^pcii^ tawm, 
Qe prporetfe of HiprlmUp, 

Cliat ife IMU of ^ ifwu, 

Swcjit lone of a tui?f|t» 

Upr Bofer] of Dotlteoter, 
CM toao (er olme opeciaO, 

J«a dppn «ote ^ €n:e» 

C(ep toie tofpto: 4epr coimKeU 

BoIpE |)olie for to ole, 
flaH (olD tbtp mp^t beot lo t(at llele^ 

l^io taito for to be* 

C^aii leopake fooH Bodpn, 

Sfn iriace ti4ere ao (e otole, 
Co norole ST vamtt to ilprbolep» 

Craftelp to be leten ftloUe* 

^pr Boftr of Doniieotere, 

9jf 4e prporeooe l^e lap» 
SiOi 4ere tiep ibetrapel jrool Boibpn j^ole, 

Cdnniflft tiiepr falne plape. 
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Ctpct Mte mtrtg n H» wile, 
mit tpcli n % Tote. 

Jn be iHU « i:ut mUlikic 
Si> kpke pare mn wmi fik. 




THE LYTELL GESTE 
OF ROBIN HOOD. 



A HBW VBB8I0H. 



A..A«»«ri^ 



mt. 



V 



THsfoUowing new Terrion of the L^M OtaU wbs oompoeed by 
the RsT. JoHH Eaoubb, MX, fonnerly of Wadham CMlege, 
Ozfind, an old and higfaly-Talned firiend of the editor's, who had 
ooDsolted him on the publication of these Tolumes. Mr. Ba^^es 
was till then unacquainted with the contents of this legend ; 
but on its perusal was so struck with its many beauties, that he 
thought it ought not to remain in its antiquated form and lan- 
guage, accessible only to the lovers of black-letter literature. He 
accordingly volunteered the attempt to turn the Lytdt Oede into 
s<nnewhat more modem and popular language ; preserving, at 
the same tune, as much as possible, the spirit and jJiraseology 
of the original. That he has caught the spirit of the original, 
and hi^pily succeeded in preserving the ballad style, must be 
apparent to ihe most fiistidious critic ; and the editor cannot 
help thinking, that if public patronage and approbation should 
be bestowed on these volumes, it wiU mainly be owing to his 
Mend having enabled him to publish this new version. 

The editor ought also to add, that the subjects of numy of the 
wood-cuts which adorn the volumes, were suggested and sketched 
by his friend, particularly those of the woodland scenes in the 
different fyttes of the new version of the Lytdl Geste. That he 
has had the advice and assistance of such an excellent classical 
scholar, poet, painter, and prose writer, as the translator of 
Homer^s Hymns, kc. 4fec., as well as the author of those in- 
imitable papers in Blackwood's Magazine, bearing the signature 
of the Sketcheb, is a subject to him of the highest pride and 
gratification. 



....ss^Sfe:,^a^v 






THE LTTELL OESTE OF BOBIM HOOD. 



O UKTKS to me all ye ad firee ' 
That an of g^tle'blood. 

The vrtiile I tell of a bold yeomao. 
His name it ires Bobin Hood. 

This Bobin he was an outlaw pnmd, 
'While'er he miked on ground ; 

An outlaw of better ooDTtesy 
Than Bobin was never fbund. 

Bolnn etoodin Bemysdale 
And lean'd him agsinat a tree, 

And at hie edde stood Little John, 
And a ^eomaii good was he. 



H^ THE LTTELL 0E8TE. 

And there good Scathelock stood beside. 
And Mutch the miller*s son ; 

Of whose stout body there wasn't an inch, 
But 'twas worth a whole man each one. 

Then Little John to his master spake. 

All mito Robin Hood : 
Master, metfainks, would you dine betime, 

Tour dinner would do you good. 

Oh no ! then answer*d Robin Hood, 

Little need have I to dine, 
Until I hare some bold baron, 

Or stranger guest be mine. 

Or be he some earl or abbot, 
That may pay me for the best ; 

Or be he some knight, or be he squire, 
That dwelleth here by the west. 

Now a custom good had Robin Hood 

In lands both far and near, 
Every day before he would dine 

Three masses would he hear. 

The one to worship the Father, 

And one the Holy Ghost, 
The third was of our dear Ladye, 

For he loved her of all the most. 

Robin, he loved our dear Ladye, 

For dread of deadly sin ; 
For her sake would he no company harm 

That any woman was iu. 



Master, then said Little John, 

As we spread oar board, 'twere need. 

That you tell os vhitfaenmid we ahall go. 
What life it b ws ahonld lead. 

Where we shall take, lAere we ahall leave. 

And where abide behind ; 
And where too we shall nh and rere. 

Where we ahsll beat and ianAt 

, qooth Bolnn Hood. 
that take than — 
hann no hnabandman, 
ith his plou^ 

any good yeoman hann 
th by greepwood tree ; 
knight, nor any good squire, 
'ould a good-fellow be. 




archbishops and biabops, 
ye shall beat and bind ; 
for the high-sheriff of N( 
shall ever hold him in mind. 

a law to the letter, qooth litHe J<dm. ,_ 
,/To practise we are content, 
d send as a gaest, Ait oox dinner be dieat ; 
For the day it ia &r«pent. 

Said Robin, go take Oiy good bow in hand. 

Let Mutch too wend with thee. 
And Ssathelock, he shall go likewise. 

And let no man abide wttb me. 
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And walk ye up to the Salle js. 

And so unto Watling street, 
Where ye shall await some stranger guest, 

For such shall ye chance to meet 

Let him he earl, or let him he baron, 

Or he he abbot or knight. 
Ye must bring him hither to lodge with me, 

And a dinner shall him requite. 

They went their way to the Salleys, 
These yeomen good all three^r' o • 

They looked east, and they looked west, -^i. 
Yet might they no man see : ' • * ^" 






But as they looked in Bemysdale T- :' 
By a path that secret lay, . :> ':: 

Then came there a knight riding, : 
And they met him in the way. i^riT 
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All dreary was his semblance. 

And little was his pride, 
His one foot in his stirrup stood. 

The other waved beside. 

His hood was hanging o'er his eyes, 

Simple was his array, 
A sorrier, sadder man than he 

Rode never in summer's day. 
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Then Little John, in courteous guise, 

Down bent him on his knee. 
And said. You are welcome, gentle knight. 

Right welcome are you to me. 
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Welcome be thoa to the greenivood, 
Gourteoufl knight and free. 

For yoa hath my master, fitting. 
Waited these hoars three. 



the knight^ who is your master? 
Little John said, Bobin Hood. 
He is a good yeoman, said the kni^t. 
Of him have I heard much good. 

I yield, good friends, since needs nmst be. 

With yoa to take my way. 
Albeit at Blythe or Doncaster, 

I had parposed to dine today. 

Then full of care went forth the kni^^ 

And little did he speak. 
The tears they ran from oat his eyes 

And fell down by his cheek. 

Now Robin Hood at the lodge door stood. 
And when he the knight did see. 

Fall coarteoasly he dofiTd his hood 
And bent to him his knee. 



A welcome, fl^ Eni^t^ said Bobin, 

Welcome thoa art to me. 
Long have I waited, a frsting, 

^or yoa, these hoars Ml three. 

Then answer made the gentle kni(^ 
His words were fair and free ; 

Now God thee saye, thoa BoUn Hood 
And thy good company. . . 
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Thev washed together before they ate, 

And sat them down to dine. 
And their meat it was of the good red deer. 

And plenty of bread and wine. 

Pheasant and swan, and river fowl 
Was soon before them spread; 

Nor wanted there ever so little a bird 
That was on briar bred. 

Sir kni^t, said Robin, now do thy best; 

Gramercy, sir, said he— ^ 
Such dinner as this I have not had. 

These weeks one, two, or three. 

And Robin, if it chance again 

That hitherward I may be, 
So good a dinner for thee 111 make. 

As thou hast made for me. 

Gramercy, knight, quoth Robin Hood ; 

It never was yet my plan, 
To seek my dinner in greediness. 

And beg it of any man. 

Said Robin, to pay before we part,. 

Methinks it is but right. 
For goodly manners never could let 

A yeoman pay for a knight. 

Said the knight^ the little my coffers have, 

I may not give for shame — 
Said Robin, go look thou. Little John, 

And little heed thou the blame : 
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And tell me plainlj truth, sir Imight, 

So God have port of thee? 
Said the kni^t, ten shillingB is all I have. 

As Gt>d may hare part of me. 

Said Bohin« if thou hast no more. 

No penny of that I take. 
And if thou have need of any more, 

111 lend it for thy sake. 

Go forth now, Little John, and search. 

And tell thou truth to me. 
And if thou findest but ten shillings 

No penny of that I see. 

Little John spread the mantle down 

Full flBdr upon the ground. 
And there he found in the knight*s coffer. 

But even half a pound* 

There letting it lie, to his mastei^ bw 

He bowed as full near he drew. 
What tidings John, said Robin Hood? 

Sir, the knight to a penny is true. 

Fill, fill of the wine, said Robin Hood, 

With the best, sir knight, begin. 
And troth, sir knight, I marvel to see 

Thy clothing, it is so thin. 

Answer me now in fiiendly sort. 

This word I ask of thee. 
Or wert thou made a knight perforce. 

Or else of yeomamy ? 
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Or hast husbanded thy store l^it ill. 
And lived in stroke and strife ; 

In USU17 hast thou lived or lust, 
And with wrong hast led thy life ? 

O no such charges, said the kni^t^ 

As these against me lie ; 
A hundred winters my ancestors 

Have been knights here as well as I. 

But poverty often comes, Robin, 

To man, or soon or late ; 
But God that sitteth in heav*n above. 

Alone may mend his state. 

Within these years but two or three 
My neighbours well have known, 

That I might spend four hundred pound 
Good money of my own. 

Now little have I, said the knight. 
But children and my wife ; 

Tis God hath shapen such an end, 
God may amend my life. 

Said Robin, by what evil hap 
Hath all thy wealth been lost ? 

My kindness, to my folly great. 
Quoth he, hath been the cost. 

In sooth, I had a son, Robin, 
That should have been my heir. 

That scarcely twenty >vinters old 
In field would joust full fair ; 
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He slew a knigfat of Lancashire, 

He slew a squire so bold. 
And all to save him in his right 

My goods hare been set and sold. 

The abbey of St Maiy holds 

In pledge of debt my lands. 
That are until a certain day 

In the rich abbot's hands. 

Said Bobin Hood, the truth now tell. 

What is the debt's amount? 
Said he, to me four hundred pound 

The abbot he did count. 

Said Robin, what will thee befieJ, 

If that thy bond should £aO, 
And lost thy land ? Said he, soon o'er 

The salt sea will I sail; 

And see where Christ was quick and dead. 

On the Mount of Calvary. 
Farewell, my friend, and have good days ; 

It will no better be. 

The tears they fell &Bt from his eyes, ^ 

He would have gone his way ; 
Farewell, good friends, sith it be so, 

I have no more to pay. 

Where be thy friends ? said Robin Hood. 

Sir, never will one me own. 
While I was rich enough at home. 

Then boast full great was blown. 
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But now away full far from me 

Even as beasts they run, 
As if they never saw my face. 

They heed it not or shun. 

Then Little John in pity wept, 
Scathelock and Mutch in fear, 

Said Robin, still of the best wine fill, 
For here is a simple cheer. 

Hast thou no friends, said Robin Hood, 
That will thy sureties be ? 

Not any, said the knight, have I, 
But God that died on tree. 

Away with thy tricks, said Robin Hood^ 
No money lend I thereon ; 

Dost think such surety I will take. 
Or of Peter, or Paul, or John ? 

Bv him that made me, and in heaven 
The sun and moon did set. 

Some better surety find, or thou 
No money of mine wilt get 

I have none other, said the knight, 

Sith I the troth must say. 
Unless Our Ladye dear, who ne*er 

Yet failed me till this day. 

By God's dear worth, said Robin Hood, 
Search England for and near, 

I never found better surety 
Than that of Our Ladye dear. 
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So come thou forth now, Little Johu« 

And go to my treasury, 
And bring to me four hundred pound, 

And see that well told it be. > ^^ 

Readily Little John went forth. 

And Scathelock went before ; 
And he told out four hundred pounds ; 

Told them by eighteen score. 

And call you that well told ? said Mutch ; 

Said John, What grieveth thee ? 
It is alms to help a gentle knight. 

That is fallen in poverty. 

Master, then said Little John, 

His clothing is full thin, 
A livery must thou give the knight, 

His body to lappe therein. 

For ye have scarlet and green, master, 

And many a rich array. 
No metx:hant in merry England is 

So rich, I dare to say. 

Of every colour take three yards. 

And let it good measure be. 
Little John none other measure took. 

But that of his own bow-tree. 

And every handful he measured out. 

Over three feet he lept. 
The Denlkin's draiicr ait thou, said Mutch, 

Such measures hast thou kept. 

N X 
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But Scathelock he stx)od still and laugh*d. 

And saith, by wrong or right. 
The best measure Little John may give. 

For the cloth cost him but light 

Now master mine, thus Little John 

All unto Robin spake, 
You must surely give this knight a horse, 

These goods all home to take. 

Then take the gray courser, said Bobin Hood, 

And give him a saddle new. 
He is our Lady*s messenger, 

God grant that he be true. 

And a palfrey good, said little Mutch 

To maintain him in his right ; 
And a pair of boots, said good Scathelock, 

For he is a gentle knight. 

Said Robin, what givest thou. Little John? 

Sir, a pair of spurs clean gilt. 
To pray for all this company : 

God him fix>m sorrow uplift. 

My day of payment, said the knight, 

name when it shall be ; 
Said Robin, be it this day twelvemonth, 

Under this greenwood tree. 

And shame it were, said Robin Hood, 

A knight alone should ride. 
Without squire, or yeoman, or any page, 

To travel by his side. 



I shall lend thee LiUJe John mj inuti. 

Thy Btepa shjtll he atUnd, 
Hell stand thee well in a jeomaa'a stead. 

And if need there be, defend. 





Now as the knight went on his way, 
This game he thought full good : 

When he looked in Bemysdale, 
He blessed Robin Hood. 



And tchen he thought on Bemysdale, 
On Scathelock, Mutch, and John, 

He btess'd them for the best company 
That ever he lighted upon, 

Ajid thus spake out that gentle knight; 

To Little John said he. 
To-morrow must I at York town. 

At Saint Mark's abbey be. 
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And to the abbot of that place, 

Four hundred pound I pay. 
And if I be not there this night, 

My land is lost for aye. — 

The proud abbot said to his convent. 

Where he stood upon the ground: 
This day twelvemonth there came a knight 

And borrow'd four hundred pound* 

Money he borrow'd four hundred pound 

On all his lands in fee. 
And if he come not this very day. 

Disherited shall he be. 

It is full early, said the prior. 

The day is not &r gone, 
I had rather pay a hundred pound, 

And lay it down anon. 

Perchance the knight is beyond the sea. 

But in England is his right. 
While cold and hunger suffereth he, 

And many a sorry night. 

Great pity it were, the prior said. 

His lands so to possess. 
If ye are so light of your conscience. 

Ye do him great wrongfulness. 
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By God and Saint Richard, the abbot said, 
In my beard dost thou ever flee! 

With that there came a £at-headed monk. 
The hi^-ceUarer was he. 

Said the monk, he is or dead or hang*d. 

And by our Lord I swear^' 
That we shall have in this place to spend 

Foot hnndred pound by the year. . 

The abbot and this high-oellarer. 
They both stood out full bold. 

And the great high justice of England 
The abbot there did hold. 

The lord high justice, and many more. 

Had taken into their hands. 
To do that knight a grievous wrong ; 

For the debt to take his lands. 

The abbot and all his company. 
Sore deem'd the knight bested, 

An if he come not this very day. 
He forfeits his land, they said. 

The hi^ justice cried, he will not come. 
Or wiU come methinks too late ; 

But in time to bring sorrow to them all. 
The kni|^t he was at their gate. 
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And thus spake out that gentle knight, 

Unto all his companie, 
Now put je on the simple weeds 

Ye brought from beyond the sea. 

Thus put they on their simple weeds. 

And came to the gates anon: 
And the porter he was already there. 

And welcomed them every one. 

Welcome, sir knight, the porter said, 

My lord thy coming waits ; 
And all for thee, more gentlemen 

Have come unto our gates. 

The porter then a wondrous oath 

By Him that made him, swore. 
So good a horse for a courser 

Never saw I before. 

Into the stable go lead them all 

That eased they might be. 
Stable of thine no steed of mine. 

Said the knight, shall hold for me. 

The lords were all in order met 

In that proud abbot*s hall ; 
The knight stepp'd forth, and kneeling down 

Greeted them great and small. 
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By favour, sir abbot, said the knight, 

I come to hold my day; 
Bat the very first word the abbot spake 

Was this, hast thou brought my pay ? 

I bave not one penny, said the knight^ 
Not one have I brou^t to thee. 

Said the abbot, a luckless debtor thou; — 
Sir justice drink thou to me. 

What doest thou here? the abbot said, 

Sith thou hast not my pay? 
For God's dear sake, then said the knight. 

To beg for a longer day. 

Said the justice, now am I holden 
To the abbot by cloth and fee ; 

Now good sir sheriff be my friend, 
For the love of God! said he. 

Thou hast fisdl'd of thy day, said the justice. 

Thy land in forfeit goes ; 
Now good sir justice be my Mend, 

Defend me from my foes. 

Now good sir abbot be my Mend, 

As thee it may well beseem. 
And hold my lands in thy own hands. 

Till I shall them redeem ; 
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And I will in thy service bide, 

Truely as now I sue, 
Till ye shall have four hundred pound, 

Of money good and true. 

The abbot swore a full great oath. 

By him that died on tree: 
Go get thee land where get thou may. 

For thou gettest none of me! 

By God*8 sure worth, then said the knight, 

By whom this world was wrought, 
An if I have my land again, 

It shall full dear be bought. 

May God, that was of maiden bom, 

Grant us all well to speed. 
For it is good to try a friend. 

Ere that a man have need. 

The abbot sternly on him look'd. 

And shameful names did call : 
Out, out! he said, thou base, fiedse knight. 

Go get thee from my hall ! 

Thou liest, said the gentle knight. 

Proud abbot in thy hall. 
For a fiEdse knight I never was, 

By Him that made us all. 
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Up then stood the gentle knight. 

And to the abbot cried. 
To suffer knight to kneel so long, 

Is an uncoorteous pride. 

In many jonstes and tournaments 

Full often have I been. 
As oft in peril have I stood. 

As any was ever seen. 

Give more, give more, said the justice, 
And the kni^t shall make release ; 

Or else I safely dare to swear, 
Ye hold not his land in peace. 

One hundred pound, the abbot said : 
Said the justice, give him two; 

Said the knight, ye never get so ray land. 
Whatever else ye do. 

Though ye would give a thousand more. 
Yet were ye never the nigher, 

I never mean to make mine heir, 
Abbot, justice, or friar. 

With that he strode to a board anon, 

Unto a table round. 
And there he shook out of a bag. 

Even four hundred pound. 
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Here take, sir abbot, thy gold, said he. 

Thou lentest unto me; 
At my coming hadst thou been courteous. 

Reward should have been for thee. 

Still sat the abbot, and ate no more. 

For all his royal fare; 
He cast his head o*er his shoulder, 

And fast began to stare. 

Take thy gold again, said the abbot ; 

Sir justice, pay back my fee; — 
Not one penny, said the justice, 

Gettest thou back of me. 

Ejiow you, sir abbot, and know all, 

That I have kept my day ; 
And I will have my land again. 

For aught that you can say. 

The knight strode bravely from the door. 

Away was gone his care. 
And his good clothing on he put. 

And left the other there. 

Merrily singing went he forth. 

As men have told in tale. 
And his lady met him at his gate. 

At home in Uterysdale. 
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Welcome, my lord, his lady cried. 
Thou bringest, I fear, no good; — 

Said the knight, be meny, be merry, dame. 
And pray for Robin Hood. 

Pray that his soul be ever in bliss. 
For he helped me out of ill ; 

Had it not been for his kindness. 
We had been beggars still. 

I am not in that abbot's debt. 

For he has now his pay : 
It was that good yeoman lent it me. 

As I went by the way. 

The knight he long dwelt well at home. 

The pleasant sooth to say. 
Till he had got four hundred pound. 

All ready for him to pay. 

He bought him then an hundred bow8, 
With strings both strong and fair; 

An hundred sheaf of arrows good, 
Wliose heads well burnish 'd were. 

Every arrow an ell in length. 
With peacock 8 feather dight. 

And all of them, right fiedr to see, 
Were notched with silver white. 
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He got him then an hundred men 

Well hamess'd for good stead ; 
And he himself in a like fashioi) 

Was clothed in white and red. 

A groom did lead his sumpter steed, 

His lance he held full long; 
And so went he to Bemysdale 

Singing a merry song. 

He reached a hridge where wrestling was. 

Detained there was he ; 
For there were all the best of men. 

Out of the west countrie. 

A full fair game was then afoot. 

There stood a bull all white. 
With saddle and bridle a courser. 

With bumish*d gold full bright. 

A pair of gloves, a red gold ring. 

And a pipe of wine likewise ; 
And he that beareth him best of all. 

Shall bear away the prize. 

There was a yeoman in that place. 

Did well his worth maintain; 
That friendless and a stranger 

Was like to have been slain. 

The knight he pitied that yeoman 

In that place wherein he stood ; 
And said, that he should have no harm, 

For the love of Robin Hood. 
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The knight with all his hundred men. 
With arrows and bows well bent, 

Piesa'd home forthwith into the place. 
The mischier to prerent 

Thej Bhoulder'd all and made him room, 

To hear what he would say. 
He took the yeoman bj the hand. 

And gare him all the play. 

Five marks he gave him for his wine. 

Where it lay upon the ground, 
And bad them broach it, that all should drink. 

And merriment should go roimd. 

Long tarried thus this gentle kn^ht. 

Nor yd he the sport too soon. 
And Robin so long was bating 

Full three hours past the noon. 





Now listen all ye geaUemen, 

All ye that now be here, 
Of Iiittle John, the kni^^t'e num, 

A many tale you shall hear. 

The young men would a shooting go. 

It was on a meny day : 
IJttle John set his bow anon ; 

For he would to tbem away. 

Three times Little John did ahoot, 

And each time deft the wand. 
And there the proud sheriff of Nottingham, 

He bv the marks did stand. 
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The sheriff swore a full great oath, 

By him that died on tree, 
The very best archer is this same man, 

That ever my eyes did see. 

Come tell me diy name, thou stout young man, 

Thy name in little space, 
Ten me thy oountiy, whence thou art, 

And where is thy dwelling-place ? 

If I may believe my mother, said he. 
And IVe learnt nor more nor less. 

At home I am called Reynold Greenleaf, 
And was bom at Holdemess. 

Now tell me, thou Reynold Greenleaf, 

If thou wilt dwell with me? 
And every year will I give thee 

Twenty marks to thy fee. 

I have a master, said Little John, 

A courteous knight is he, 
If ve would first have leave of him, 

The better it would be. 

The sheriff he gat Little John 
Of the knight, a year throughout. 

Therefore he gave him upon the spot 
A horse that was strong and stout. 

Now Little John is the sheriff's man — 

And Little John ever thought. 
We fare not ill — ^yet in serving him, 

111 show that I'm dearly bought. 
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Now God so help me, said Little John, 

I swear by my loyalty, 
I shall be the worst serving-man to him. 

That ever yet had he. 

The Sheriff, it fell on a Wednesday, 

On a hmiting he was sped : 
And Little John was forgotten at home. 

And he lay there in his bed. 

And therefore was he a fiE»ting, 

Till it was imsi the noon; 
Then Little John to the steward said, 

Prythee give me to dine, and soon. 

It is far long for Greenleaf 

A-fasting here to be. 
So I prythee thou, master steward, 

My dinner give thou to me. 

Thou shalt have nor meat nor drink, said he, 

Till my Lord be come to town; 
Said Little John, rather than fiast so long, 

Master steward. 111 crack thy crown. 

Unmannerly was the butler then. 

As he stood there on the floor: 
And started off to the buttery. 

And there he shut fiast the door. 

Little John gave him a parting rap. 

His back was nigh bent in twain ; 
If he should live a hundred years. 

He would scarcely go straight again. 

pp 
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With a kick of his foot he spum*d the door. 
And up it went well and fine : 

There made he a large delivery. 
Both of the ale and wine. 

Tho* je will not dine, said Little John, 
Here*s wine and ale to drink. 

And yell have cause these hundred years, 
Of Little John to think. 

Little John ate, and Little John drank. 
At pleasure a good full bout ; 

Now the sheriff had in his kitchen, a cook 
That was a bold man and stout. 

I do avow, then said this cook. 
Thou art the shrewdest hynde, 

In such a household as this to dwell, 
And such dinner to ask, and find! 

Thus spake the cook unto Little John, 
And three good strokes he lent: 

I make mine avow, said Little John, 
With these am I much content. 

Thou art a bold and hardy cook, 

It well bethinketh me. 
And before thou pass out from this place, 

Better tried thou shalt be. 

Little John then he drew a good sword, 
The cook took another in hand. 

And neither thought one inch to yield, 
But stifiQy how to stand. • 
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Two miles and more, they fought full sjore, 

The while so stout and strong. 
Yet neither could the other harm, 

Tho* the bout was a good hour long. 

By my true faith and loyal^, 

To the cook said Little John, 
Thou art one of the very best swordsmen, 

I ever did look upon. 

Couldst thou but shoot as well with bow, 
To the green wood shouldst thou with me : 

And twice in the year thy clothing 
It should changed be. 

With every year from Robin Bood, 

Twenty marks to thy fee. 
Put up thy sword, then said the oook. 

And fellows we two will be. 

Then the cook he fetched for Little John 

Good venison of the doe : 
The best of bread, and the best of wine. 

To regale them before they go. 

When they had ate, and drank their fill. 

Together their faith they plight. 
That they would be with Robin Hood, 

That selfsame day at night. 

And then full fieust to the treasure house. 

Their way they both did make. 
And tho* the locks were of good strong steel, 

Every one they brake. 
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The silTer Tessel they took a^ivaj. 
With all that they could get: 

Nor of vessels, or caps, or spoons, did they 
A single one forget 

And all the coin, they took beside 
Three hundred pound and three : 

And stndght they went to Bobin Hood, 
Under the green-wood tree. 

Now God Uiee save, my master dear, 
And Christ thee save and see. 

And thou, said Robin, to Little John, 
Welcome art thou to me. 

And welcome be that yeoman fidr, 
Thou bringest along with thee ; 

What tidings hast thou from Nottingham, 
Little John, tell to me ? 

Well thee greeteth the proud sheriff. 
And sendeth thee here by me 

His cook, and his vessel of silver. 
And three hundred pound and three. 

I make mine avow, said Robin Hood, 

By the Holy Trinity, 
It never was by his good will 

This good is come to me. 

Little John then he did bethink. 

Right shrewdly of a wile ; 
And so it happ'd of his own good will, 

In the forest he ran five mile. 
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And there he met the sheriff so proud. 

Hunting with horn and hound : 
Little John, he kneel'd in courtesy, 

Before him on the ground. 

Now God thee save, and Christ thee save. 

Said he, mj master dear. 
What! Reynold Greenleaf, said the sheriff. 

Whence, wherefore art thou here? 

O, sir, IVe seen the £Edrest si^t. 

In forest where I have been: 
O, sir, it is one of the fidrest sights. 

That ever by eyes was seen. 

Yonder I saw a right fiedr hart. 

His colour green throughout; 
Seven score of deer upon an herd. 

Are with him all about. 

His horns they are strong and sharp, master, 

I dared not shoot for dread; 
The points of his antlers sixty or more, 

Lest they should strike me dead. 

I vow to God, said the sheriff. 

That sight I fain would see ; 
Then haste thee thitherward, master dear. 

Anon, and wend with me. 

The sheriff rode, and Little John*s feet 

With running beside did smart; 
Said he, when they came before Robin Hood, 

Lo ! here is the master hart 
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The proud sheriff, he stood there still, 

And a sorry man was he : 
Woe betide Aee, thou Reynold Greenleaf, 

For thou hast betrayed me. 

I make my avow, said Little John« 

Master the blame is thine; 
Mis-ser?ed was I of my dinner. 

At your home when I would dine. 

The sheriff was soon to his supper set, 
And senred with silver white ; 

But when his own good vessel he saw, 
He had then small appetite. 

O make thee cheer, without let or fear. 

Said Robin and merry-make ; 
For thy life, master sheriff^ is granted thee. 

Even for Little John's sake. 

And when they all had supped well, 

And day was gone, so soon, 
Robin commanded Little John, 

To take off his hosen and shoon. 

His kyrtle and his upper coat. 

All fiirr'd it was, I ween ; 
And to wrap his body as be was wont. 

All in his mantle green. 

Robin commanded his stout young men. 

Under the green-wood tree. 
That they should lie in such a sort. 

That the sheriff them might see. 
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That sheriff proud he lay all night. 

All in his breeclien and shirt ; 
No wonder it was in the green wood, 

If his sides they had some hurt. 

Now make good cheer, said Robin, 

For charity live in glee, 
For this is the law of our order. 

Under the green-wood tree. 

Said the sheriff, thy order is harder. 

Than of anchorite, or of friar: 
Nor would I for all meny £ngland*s gold. 

Live long here beneath thy briar. 

These next twelve months, said Robin Hood, 

Here thou shalt dwell with me ; 
And here will I teach thee, proud sheriff, 

An outlaw like me to be. 

O, rather than here one other night. 

Said the sheriff, I lie or live. 
Smite off my head this very mom. 

And I the deed forgive. 

Or let me go, said the sheriff. 

For good Saint Charity, 
And I will be the very best friend. 

That ever was unto thee. 

Swear me an oath, said Robin Hood, 

An oath on this my brand. 
Thou wilt not way-lay, nor do me harm. 

By water, nor yet by land. 
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And if that aaj of these mj men. 
Thou findest b; ni^t or 6b.j, 

Upon thine oatu thoa most swear to me, 
To help them as hel^ 70a maj. 

Now the shenff nnre hia good- Btrong twt 
Aod went bomevuda aore to aee : ' 

And never hadiheap of moe^ green atom 
More smaci of '^«eit-wood titan he. 
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The sherifT dwelt in NottinghBin, 
Right glad that he waa there ; 

And Robin Hood and his menj men. 
To the green-wood did repair. 

Go we to dinner, said Little John, 

But Robin Hood said nay. 
For I dread our Ladye be wrotL with me. 

For she sends me not my pay. 

Doubt not. master, said Little John, 

The sun it is not set; 
111 vouch for the knight, he's trusty and tr 

Nor doubt he will pay his debt. 
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Said Bobin, go take thy bow in hand. 
And Mutch shall wend with thee. 

And so shall William Scathelock, 
And let no man abide with me. 

And walk up to the Sallejs, 

And up to Wading Street. 
And wait till je find some stiange guest. 

As ye shall diance to meet. 

Whether he be some messenger. 
Or minstrel that shall appear. 

Or be he ever so poor a man. 
He shall taste of my good cheer. 

Little John started forth half yex*d, 
. And somewhat in hunger keen. 
And girded himself with his good sword. 
Under his mantle green. 

And they went up to the Salleys, 
These yeomen all the three, 

They looked east, they looked west, 
Yet no man might they see : 

But as they looked in Bemysdale, 

There in the byeway side. 
Two black monks they beheld, who did 

Each a good palfrey ride. 

Little John was first to speak. 

To Mutch he *gan to say, 
111 venture to lay my life in pledge, 

That these monks have brought our pay. 
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Now make good cheer, said Little John, 

Look to your bows of yew, 
And look your hearts be steady and sure, 

Your bow-strings trusty and true. 

The monk he hath men fifty-two, 

Seven sumpter horse beside, 
There is not a bishop in this land, 

So royally can ride. 

Brethren, then said little John, 

We are no more but three. 
But we must bring them to dinner. 

Or we dare not our master see. 

Now beiid your bows, said Little John, 

Make all of them to stand, 
The foremost monk, his life or death. 

Is closed in my hand. 

Abide, abide, thou churlish monk. 

Abide where thou dost stand. 
For if thou movest one step, I swear 

Thy death is in my hand. 

Hurt reach thee under thy hat*s band, 

Right full into thy pate. 
For thou hast made our master wroth, 

A fasting so long to wait. 

Who is your master? then said the monk. 

Little John said, Robin Hood. 
A stout strong thief is he, said the monk. 

Of him have I never heard good. 



am 



Thoo liesl, then add Little John, 
And shalt me this wotd ^ 

For he b a forest jeomsn. 
And httth mated for thee to 



Mulch, then nn leadj with a bdt 

Anon, ivfaich so he sent^ 
That he hit the monk right on the hreast ; 

And onto the ground he nent. 

Of all the fifij-tno yoong m^i. 

There staid not even one; 
Save a little page, and a groom to lead 

The sompter-steed with John. 

They broogfat the monk to the lodge's door. 

Whether he did like or loth. 
Despite, he most speak with Robin Hood, 

When fiice to foce were both. 

Robin let down his hood — the monk. 

Who that respect did see, 
Uncoorteously kept still his own ; 

As it was, he let it be. 

Said Little John, he is a churl 

Master. Quoth Robin Hood, 
Doubtless, he lacketh courtesy. 

His manners are aught but good. 

Said Robin Hood, how many men 
Had the monk here with him, John ? 

Fifty and two when first we met, 
But the most of them are gone. 
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Blow loud the horn, said Rohin Hood, 

And let our fellows know. 
Then seven score of strong yeomen 

Came pricking on a row. 

And eveiy one of these stoat .yeomen 

Had a mantle of scarlet gay. 
And up they came to Robin Hood, 

To hear what he would say. 

They made the monk to wash as wont. 

And to dine upon the best : 
And Robin Hood, and Little John, 

With reverence served their guest 

Be merry, said Robin. — Giamercy, sir. — 

Said Robin, now us acquaint, 
Where is your abbey when ye are at home. 

And who is your Patron Saint? 

At Saint Mary's Abbey, said the monk, 

Tho' simple am I, we lie. 
And what is thy office? said Robin Hood. 

High Cellarer, sir, am L 

Ye are the more welcome, said Robin, 

So ever my fortune be ; 
And fill him up of the best wine. 

This monk he shall drink to me. 

In truth have I marvell'd much and long. 

Even all this livelong day. 
And fear*d our Ladye be wroth with me. 

For she sent me not my pay. 
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Xay, doubt not, master, said Little John, 

Ye have small need, I wis; 
This monk haUi brought it, I dare avouch. 

For he of her abbey is. 

She was the surety, said Robin, 

Between a knight and me. 
Of a little money I lent him. 

Under the green-wood tree. 

And if thou hast that silver brought, 
I piythee, good monk, with speed. 

Here count it out, and thee will I help. 
If thou of me hast need. 

The monk he swore a full great oath, 
That might choke him eveiy word : 

Of the suretv of which thou tellest me. 
Of a truth have I never heard. 

I do avow, said Robin Hood, 
Monk, thou art in blame to me. 

For in dealings God is righteous, 
And his Holy Mother as He. 

With thine own tongue thou toldest, 

Thou canst not say it nay. 
How thou art but her servant. 

And servest her every day. 

And thou art made her messenger, 

And dost my money bring; 
That thou hast kept thy time so well, 

It is a pleasant thing. 
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What hold your coffers? said Robin, 

The truth now to me tell. 
I have, said he, but twenty marks, 

As mercy with me may dwell. 

If that be thy all, said Bobin, 

Not a penny will I touch. 
And if thou hast need of any more, 

I will lend thee twice as much. 

If more I find, that more I take. 

Count it already lost ; 
But for thy spending in thy need, 

I grudge thee not that cost. 

Now Little John, go forth and search, 

And tell thou truth to me, 
And if there be only twenty mark, 

Not a penny will I see. 

Little John spread his mantle down. 

As he had done before, 
And he told out of the monk s coffer. 

Eight hundred pound and more. 

Little John went to his master, in haste, 

The money lay where it was set; 
Sir, said he, the monk is true enough. 

Our Ladye pays double the debt. 

I do avow, said Bobin Hood, 

What I told thee, monk, is true; 
Our Ladye is the truest woman, 

For a surety I ever knew. 
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And by all godly worth I swear. 
Search England through* and see, 

No better surety may be found. 
Nor half so good as she. 

Now fill of the best^ the monk shall drink; 

Greet well thy Ladye kind. 
And tell her, if she need Robin Hood, 

In him a true friend shell find. 

And if more silyer she needeth. 

By the token that now I touch. 
And she hath sent, come again to me, 

And she shall haye thrice as much. 

That monk was wending London-ward, 

Great council there to meet; 
To plot, how the knight, that now rode high horse, 

They might trample under their feet. 

Now whither art bent? said Robin Hood. 

Sir, we trayel our manors unto, 
To reckon there with our bailifiEs, 

Much wrong to us that do. 

Come hither, said Robin, to Little John, 

Believe it, I never took 
To my service a yeoman so good as thou. 

In Uie begs of a monk to look. 

There's that oUier cofier, said Robin, 

See you how much 'twill bring ; 
Nay, by our Ladye, said the monk. 

That were an uncourteous thing. 
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To bid a guest to your dinner. 

And then to beat and bind ! 
Said Robin, our custom it is of old 

To leave but little behind. 

The monk he gave his horse the spur, 

Nor longer would he abide. 
Said Robin, 'twere fitting, you ask to drink 

A stirrup-cup, ere you ride. 

Nay, nay, said the monk« that I came here. 

Is but little to my mind; 
For had I been at Blythe, or Doncaster, 

Much cheaper I should have dined ! 

Your abbot greet well, said Robin, 

Your prior as well I pray; 
And bid him send me such a monk, 

To dine with me every day. 

Leave we the monk u|X)n his way, 

To speak of that gentle knight ; 
For yet he came to keep his day. 

While yet the day was light. 

Full straight he went to Bemysdale, 

Robin Hood found he then, 
He found him under the green-wood tree. 

With all his merry men. 

There did the knight from his palfrey light. 

And Robin it straight did see ; 
And courteously he let down his hood, 

And bow*d him upon his knee. 

RK 
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God save thee now, good Robin Hood, 

And all this thj company: 
Welcome, said Bobin, thou gentle knight. 

Right welcome art thou to me. 

Then all onto that gentle knight. 

Thus Robin Hood he spake : 
What needeth thee to the green-wood. 

Thy journey, sir knight, to take? 

Welcome,— bat wbj so long away ? 

For cunningly it was plann*d 
By the abbot, and lord high justice. 

That they would have my land. 

Said Robin, hast thou thy land again ? 

Now tell the truth to me. 
Yea, the land is mine again, said the knight; 

For that I thank God and thee. 

It chanced I came to a wrestling place. 

Grieve not, I have been long, 
For a poor yeoman I chanced to help, 

On whom they put much wrong. 

For that good deed, said Robin Hood, 
Sir knight, I give thanks to thee : 

For he that lends a poor yeoman help. 
His friend will I ever be. 

Said the knight, I bring four hundred pound, 

You lent me, aud I do owe : 
And here are also twenty marks, 

For the kindness you did show. 
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Nay, before God, said Robin Hooil, 

Enjoy tliine owii for aye, 
Our Ladye, by her high-cellaren 

She hath sent me all my pay. 

It were great shame to take it twice. 

Such shame as may not be: 
And by my troth, thou gentle knight. 

Welcome thou art to me. 

When Robin thus had told his tale. 

He laughed with meny cheer ; 
Nay by my troth, then said the knight. 

Your money is ready here. 

O make to thyself good use tliereof, 

Thou gentle knight so free, 
Said Robin ; and be thou welcome 

Under my trystel tree. 

Now what are these bows, said Robin, 

These arrows so feather*d and fine ? 
They are but a poor present, said the knight, 

And I mean they should be thine. 

Come forth Little John, said Robin Hood, 

Go thou straight to my treasury, 
And bring me thence the four hundred pound 

The monk over-told to me. 

Said Robin, here take four hundred pound, 

Thou gentle knight and true : 
And buy thee a horse and harness good. 

And gild thy spurs anew. 
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If tbou UckMt th; qwoding, come agHiD, 
While Robin Hood doth live, 

By IDT troth, thy spending shall not fail, 
While I have an^t to give. 

Thine own fimr hundred pound eiyoj. 

The which I lent to thee : 
And make tlqrself no more so bare ; 

This cotmael take of me. 

Thus did good Robin the knight release 

Even &MII all his care : 
May God that sitteth in Heaven high. 

Grant ns as well to fare. 





Akd now the knight his leave hath ta'en. 

And goue upon his vay ; 
And Robin Hood still in the green-wood, 

With his men tarried every day. 

Now listen all je gentlemen, 

And j'ou shall quickly know. 
How the sheriff of Nottingham proclaim 'd 

A shooting with the Iww; 

That choicest archers of the Nortli, 

Should come upon a day : 
And they that are approved the best, 

The grtnie shall Iwar away. 
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Who shooteth farthest fair and low, 

As it is archer's law, 
Al] at a pair of goodly hatts 

Under the green-wood ahaw. 

An arrow, with shaft of aQver white, 

Ri|^ good shall be his lot: 
With head and iBatherB of ridi red gold. 

In England the like is not 

When Bobin Hood these tidings heard. 

Under his tiystel tree ; 
He said, make ready ye strong young men. 

For this shooting I wOl see. » 

Make speed, make speed, my merry men all. 

For ye shall go with me. 
And I wiU proTO the sheriff's fiBdth, 

And know if trae he be. 

And when their bows they all had bent. 
And their arrows feathered free : 

Seven score of strong young men 
There stood at Robin's knee. 

And when they came to Nottingham, 

The butts were flair and long. 
And there was many a bold archer. 

That shot with bow so strong. 

But six, said Robin, shall shoot with me. 
The others shall keep my head, 

And stand by me wiUi good bows bent. 
That treason we may not dread. 
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The fourth outlaw that bent his bow, 

Himself it was Robin Hood : 
And the proud sheriff his shooting saw, 

As by the butt he stood. 

Robin Hood shot thrice about. 

And always hit the wand ; 
And so did likewise good Gilbert, 

He with the strong white hand. 

Little John, and stout Scathelock, 

Were archers among the first : 
And Little Mutch, and good Reynold, 

They would not be the worst. 

And when they all had shot about. 

These archers fair and good. 
Evermore still by far the best 

Among them was Robin Hood. 

Then that good arrow, for he was best. 

They did on him bestow: 
He took the gift right courteously ; 

And to the green-wood would go. 

Then all cried out on Robin Hood, 

And great horns gan to blow ; 
Woe with thee, treason, said Robin Hood, 

Full evil art thou to know. 

And woe to thee thou sheriff proud. 

Thus ill thy guest to greet : 
Far other than this thy promise was, 

In forest where we did meet. 
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Bat had I thee in the green-wood, 

Under mj trystel tree, 
A better pledge than thy hlse oath, 

Now would I have of thee. 

Foil many a bow thereat was bent; 

And arrows hsi did glide, 
Many a kyrtle there was rent, 

And hnrt was many a side. 

No man oonld driTe these outlaws back. 

Nor yet abide their cast. 
So strong their shot ; but the sherififs men 

They fled away full &st 

When Robin Hood the ambush saw. 
In green-wood he feun had been. 

Many an arrow there was shot. 
These ocmipanies between. 

And little John was hurt full sore, 

With an arrow in his knee. 
That neither could he go, nor ride, 

Piteous it was to see. 

O master, then said Little John, 

If ever thou lovedst me. 
And far the love of that dear Lord 

That died upon a tree ; 

And for my meed of service true. 

From the day it first began, 
O never let the proud sheriff 

Take me a Uving man. 
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But take thee out thy good brown sword, 

And smite thou off my head; 
And give me deep and deadly wounds, 

Until my life be fled. 

O I never could do that, John, 

Said Robin, nor see tfaee slain. 
For all the gold in England, 

Here het^i'd before me plain. 

Said Little Mutch, forbid it God, 

That bare for us such smart, 
That God forbid, dear Little John, 

That you and we should part 

Then up he took him on his back. 

And bare him well a mile ; 
And many a time he laid -him down. 

And shot another while. 

Not fai there was within the wood, 

A castle, a strong abode: 
Double ditch'd it was about. 

And walled against the road. 

And there that gentle knight did dwell. 

Sir Richard of the Lee : 
Whom Robin had befriended so, 

Under the green-wood tree. 

Robin Hood and all his band. 

He took in his castle Hien : 
O welcome be thou Robin Hood, 

Both thou and all thy men. 

88 
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I owe thee thanks for thy comfort. 

And for thjr gnat coutteej. 
And of all thj noUe Mtidneaa, 

Under the green-mod tree. 

No man I lore ta aU this worid, 

So mnch as I do love thee ; 
And dee|dte the sheriff <^ Nottinf^iam, 

Ri^t safe thon here shalt be. 

Shnt dose the gates, snd dnw the t»idge. 

Let no man ent«r in : 
Make joa ready and arm jon well ; 

Thm man the walls mthin. 

This thfaig, good Robin, I promise thee. 

And by Saint Quioctin swear. 
Twelve days then shalt abide with me, 

And well too shalt thou &re. 

Boards were laid, and clothes were spread. 

Readily and anon : 
And Robin Hood and his merry men 

Well met, to feast are gone. 
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Listen all ye gentlemen. 
And hearken to my song : 

How the proud sheriff of Not 
With his men-at4nns so strong, 

Full fast came to the hi^ sheriff. 

The countiy up to rout; 
The knight's strong castle titey beset, 

And all its walls about. 

The sheriff proud, he cried aloud. 
And said, thou traitor kni{^ 

Thou keepest here the king's enemy. 
Against his laws and right. 



TWa aid tbe briglit, I wiD 
Wkulbrndbwiiii^ 
UfM flD die kvb Aat I 
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Whut he AtD «7 to Ikaa 

Sattll hipe llde iKnud newer 

Diiieaedieriff1if]i«: 
Se hah he lode to Londoo Towii, 

An to ee^MBBi die kiii|^ 

And there he told him of the kniglift. 

And eke of Bobin Hood ; 
And eleo of his ardien bold. 

That noble were, and good. 

He would arow what he had dime. 
The outlaws would maintain, 

Set joa at naught, and rale the North, 
With all his mi^t and main. 

Said the king, I will to Nottingham 

Within this fortnight go : 
And there will I take Robin Hood, 

And that false knight also. 

And go thou hence, proud sheriff. 

And as I bid, provide 
Archen enough and of the best, 

In the countiy far and wide. 
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The sheriff now had taken leave. 

And gone upon his way : 
And Robin Hood was in the green-wood, 

Upon a certain day. 

And little^ John was sound and whole. 

Of the shotrwound in his knee. 
And betook him straight to Robin Hood, 

Under the green-wood tree. 

Robin Hood walks the forest free. 

Under the fresh green leaf: 
And the proud sheriff of Nottingham 

^e knew it to his grief. 

So the sheriff fiedl*d of Robin Hood, 

Who might not be his prey ; 
Then lay he in wait for the gentle knight, 

Both by the night and day. 

Ever he watch*d that gentle knight. 

Sir Richard of the Lee : 
As he went Srhawking, the river side. 

How his hawks would fly to see. 

There he took this gentle knight, 

All with a strong-armed band, 
And he took him home to Nottingham, 

Bound both by foot and hand. 

The sheriff swore a full great oath. 

By him that died on tree. 
He had rather than a hundred pound. 

It had been Robin than he. 
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Then the Lady of the gentle knight, 
The fiiirest is she and good : 

She hath set her upon her palfrey, 
And is ridden to the green-wood. 

And when she came to the green forest, 

Rolnn and all his men 
Found she under the green hough. 

For they were at home again. 

Now God thee save, good Bohin Hood, 
And thy men so nohle here : 

O Robin ! a boon thou must grant to me. 
For the love of our Ladye dear. 

Thou never wilt let my wedded lord 

Shamefully slain to be : 
He is &st bound to Nottingham, 

And it*s all through his love of thee. 

Anon, forthwith said Robin Hood, 
To the lady, now tell it me. 

What man is he hath ta*en your lord ? 
It is the proud sheriff, said she. 

It is the proud sheriff hath ta*en him, 

Alas ! the truth I say : 
Nor is he now more than three miles 

Passed yet upon the way. 

Up then started Robin Hood, 

As one was mad and raved, 
Up and be quick my merry young men. 

For the knight he shall be saved. 
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And who this trouble forsaketh. 

By him that died on tree. 
And by him that all things maketh. 

No longer shall dwell with me. 

Rightsoon were many good bows bent. 

More than full seven score. 
Hedge nor ditch, they spared none. 

That ever was them before. 

I make mine avow, said Robin Hood, 

The kni^t I fiun would see. 
And if I ever retake him, 

Eeveng*d he soon shall be. 

And when they came to Nottingham, 

They walked bold up the street: 
And the proud sheriff of Nottingham, 

Right soon they chanced to meet. 

Bide where thou art, proud sheriff, he said, 

Abide, and speak with me; 
There be some tidings of our king, 

I would fain have of thee. 

I have not been so last a-foot, 

I tell thee these seven year : 
And I make a vow, thou proud sheriff^ 

This travel shall cost thee dear. 

Then Robin Hood low he bent his bow. 

An arrow he drew at will* 
And so he did the proud sheriff hit, 

That he lay on the ground full still. 
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And ere he could again arise. 

Up on his feet to stand. 
He smote off the sheriff's head with a hlow. 

With a flourish of his hright hiand. 

Ah! lie thoa there, thou sheriff {Houd, 

In evfl thoa didst thrive. 
And nerer^ould man pot tnist in thee. 

Long as thou wert alive. 

His men drew oat their sharp bri|^ swords. 

And about them laid so well. 
That soon they drove the sheriff's men. 

And by dozens to ground they felL 

Robin leaped up to the knight, and cut 
His bonds in twain ; in his hand 

He put a good bow, and arrows keen. 
And bad him by him to stand. 

Knight, leave thy good horse behind thee, 
And learn thee to run with speed ; 

And thou shalt with me to the green-wood. 
Through mire, moss, fen, and weed. 

Thou shalt abide in the green-wood. 
Where treason no ill can bring, 

Until the day that I get grace 
Of Edward our comely king. 
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The king he went to Nottingham, 
With knights in great array, 

With purpose to take that gentle knight. 
And Robin Hood, if he may. 

He ask'd of all the country round, 

WTiat news of Robin Hood? 
And also of that gentle knight. 

That had his might withstood. 

And when the king acquainted ma 

With all; into his hand. 
He seized whatever the knight possess'd. 

Even to ell his land. 
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Throogh eveiy pass of Lanctshire, 

He went both £ur and near : 
Even as Cu* as Plnmptcm Paric, 

And mi88*d fall mai^ deer. 

There where our king was wont to see 

Full BHOij heids to lie. 
He ooold but see one onty deer. 

Whose hone were hroad and h^^ 

Then swore he hj the Trinitj, 
In wnrth and great soipiise: 

would that I had Bolnn Hood, 
And ooold see him with these eyes. 

Who shall smite off that &lse knight's head. 

And bring it unto me, 
He shall have the land of the same knight. 

Sir Richard of the Lee. 

1 give it him with my charter, 
And seal it with my hand, 

In merry England ever more, 
To have and hold that land. 

Then out and spoke a fair old knight. 
For worth and trust preferred : 

O my liege lord, O let me speak, 
Tho* it be but a word. 

There's not a man the country round. 
May have the knight*s £ur land. 

While Robin Hood can ride or run. 
And bear a bow in hand. 
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Bi|^t lucky if he keep his head. 

His peril plain to tell ; 
O give it no man mj lord the king, 

If ye do ¥dsh him well. 

Our comely king at Nottingham 

Dwelt more than half a year : 
Yet of Rohin Hood, or where he dwelt^ 

No tidings could he hear. 

Yet Bohin Hood went where he would, 

Alway hy haugh and hill. 
And always kilFd the king*s fal deer. 

By leave of his own will. 

Then spake there out a forester. 

He stood by the royal knee : 
Now if ye would see Robin Hood, 

Take this device from me. 

Take five the best knights of your train. 

And of your purpose glad. 
Walk ye to yonder abbey down. 

And there like monks be dad. 

And I myself will lead the way, 

And Robin ye shall see : 
Or ere ye come to Nottingham, 

My head the forfeit be. 

Before ye come to Nottingham, 

111 bring you to that place. 
Where Robin Hood, if he be alive. 

Ye shall see face to face. 
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Full hastily the king was clad. 
And forth he went with speed : 

And every one of his five knights 
Came forth in monkish weed. 

Our king was clad above the rest, 

A broad hat on his crown. 
As if he had been a lord abbot, 

They rode up through the town. 

Stiff were the boots our king had on, 
And singing he rode away : 

His song, as he rode to the green-wood, 
" The covent was clothed in gray." 

His baggage and his sumpter horse 
Followed the king betimes : 

Till to the green-wood they came, a mile 
Under the leafy limes. 

And there they met with good Robin, 

Standing beside the way ; 
And so did many a bold archer. 

It is the truth I say. 

Robin Hood he took the horse. 
On which the king did ride, 

And said, sir abbot, by your leave, 
Te must here awhile abide. 

We all be forest yeomen, 
Under the green- wood tree : 

We live by killing the king's deer, 
Nor other means have we. 
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Ye have churches, and ye have rents, 

And wealth in plenty hold, 
And we pray yon, for Saint Charity* 

Ye give us of your gold. 

And thus spake out our comely king. 

Readily thus spake he, 
I have brought no more to the green-wood 

But forty pound with me. 

For I have lain at Nottingham, 

This fortni^t with our king; 
The more on lordings I have spent. 

The less with me I bring. 

No penny more than forty pound. 

Have I brought here with me. 
But had I so much as an hundred, 

I would give it all to thee. 

Robin he took the forty pound. 

And made of it two parts. 
Half he gave to his merry men. 

And bad them make glad their hearts. 

Said courteous Robin, this half to you, 

To spend, sir, I do bring ; 
And we shall meet another day. 

Gramercy, said the king ; 

Edward our king thee greeteth well. 

And hath sent to thee his seal ; 
And biddeth thee come to Nottingham, 

To larry at meat and meal. 
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The rojal summons then he took, 

And bad him plainly see; 
Robin his courteous manners knew. 

And bent to him his knee. 

I love no man in all the world. 

So well as I do my king : 
Welcome, my liege lord's seal, and thou 

Good monk that dost it bring. 

Sir abbot, for these thy tidings, 
To-daj thou shalt dine with me, 

All for the love I bear my king. 
Under my tiystel tree. 

Then forth he led our comely king. 
And took him by the hand ; 

And many a noble deer was slain. 
Upon the king's own land. 

Robin took a large good horn, 

And loud he 'gan to blow ; 
Seven score of strong young men, 

Came running all in a row. 

Down they kneerd'upon the knee 

Robin Hood before ; 
And thus the king said to himself, 

And by Saint Austin swore, 

I see a wondrous seemly sight; 

Methinketh by this sign. 
That his men more at his bidding are, 

Than my men be at mine. 
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Drest was their dinner speedily, 

And to it they are gone ; 
Who served our king with all their might. 

Both Robin, and Little John. 

Anon before our rojal king, 

Fat venison was set down. 
The good white bread, the good red wine, 

And the good fine ale and brown. 

Make thee good cheer, for Saint Charity, 

To the abbot Robin said. 
And for thy welcome tidings. 

Blessings lie on thy head. 

Now shalt thou see what life we lead. 

Ere home thou shalt depart : 
That so thou mayest inform our king, 

In his presence when thou art. 

Up then started all in haste, 

Their bows were smartly bent: 
Our king was never so sore aghast, 

For he knew not their intent. 

Up they set two rods apart. 

Their arrows were stout and strong. 
By fifty steps, then said our king. 

The distance is too long. 

On eveiy side was a rose garland. 

They shot under shade of lime; 
Who misseth, said Robin, shall forfeit 

An arrow for eveiy time. 
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He shall yield it to his master, 

Tho* it be ever so fine : 
And if there be one man I spare. 

May I nerer drink ale or wine. 

Each a good buffet on his head, 
As it was right they bore. 

And all that fell in Robin's lot, 
He smote them wondroos sore. 

And twice did Robin shoot his bow ; 

Elach time he cleav'd the wand. 
And so likewise did the good Gilbert, 

He of the good white hand. 

Little John, and stout Scathelock, 
For nothing would they spare : 

Robin smote them, of the garland 
When they faird, t*was archer's fere. 

At the last shot that Robin shot. 
As his friends had fail'd before. 

So feird he of the garland. 
Three fingers short or more. 

Twas GDbert then stood up and spake. 

And thus he 'gan to say: 
Good master Robin, your arrow is lost. 

Stand forth and take your pay. 

If it be so, said Robin Hood, 

It may no better be, 
I give thee my arrow, sir abbot. 

And prythee, sir, serve thou me. 
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Said the king, it ill suiteth my order, 

And I say it by thy leave, 
Ever to smite a good yeoman. 

Lest I should make him grieve. 

smite thee boldly, said Robin, 
And firedy, thou hast my leave ; 

Our king, as Robin spake the word. 
Folded he up his sdeeva 

And to Bolnn he gave such buffet, 
To the ground he never waa nigher : 

1 swear on my oath, said Robin, 
Thou art a stalwart friar. 

There's pith in thy arm, said Robin, 

Thy shooting a foe might rue ! 
Awhile the king stood, and Robin Hood, 

And looked each other through. 

Robin he looked our comely king 

Wistfully in the fiice. 
So did Sir Richard of the Lee, 

Then kneePd down in that place. 

So all the outlaws, when they saw 

Hqw on their knees they fell. 
My lord the king of England, 

Now do I know you welL 



Mercy, said Robin, to our 

Under your trystel tree, 
I beg of thy grace and goodness, 

Both for my men and me. 

u u 
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Yea before God that may us 8a¥e, 
I ask, said Robin then, 

Mercy of thee, my lord the king. 
For me and all my men. 



Yea, before God, then said the king* 
That grace receive frcmi me: 

If that thou leave the green-wood. 
And all thy men with thee ; 

And come all stndgfat mito my court. 
Thereat with me to dwell ; 

Said Robin Hood, I do avow. 
It shaU be so and well. 

I will betake me to your court, 

Your service will I see. 
And will bring with me of my men 

Seven score and three. 

But tho' like I well your service. 
May I soon again be here, 

To do as I ever was wont to do, 
Shoot at the fat duu deer. 




^=^^^:>s^'^ 
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Hast thou auj- gi-een cloth, thus said the King, 

That tfaou wilt sell to me '> 
Yea, have 1 in truth, said Robin, 

Thirty yards and three. 

Good Robin, replied the noble King, 
I do entreat you well, ' 

To me and alt ray company. 
Some of that cloth to sell. 

Aye troth will I, said Robin Hood, 

Or else a fool were I ; 
For another day ye shall clothe me. 

And ere Christmas draweth nigfa. 
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The king he hath cast off his coat. 
And pat on a garment green. 

And every knight he did likewise ; 
New ckrthed they soon were seen. 

When all were dad in Linooln green, 

Thej cast away their gray : 
Kow flhaU we go to NottJngham, 

So did kiDg Edward say. 

Their hows were hent and forth they went. 
And loos*d was many a. string. 

Towards the town of Nottingham, 
In honour of the king. 

Together Robin and the King 

Rode ever on the way. 
And as they went a shooting. 

Pluck buffet was their play. 

Many a buffet won the King, 
That day of Robin Hood : 

m 

Nor vet did Robin spare the King, 
But [laid him quite as good. 

So help me, said our King, thy game 

Is hard to learn I fear ; 
I should not get a shot of thee, 

Tho* I should shoot a year. 

Now all the people of Nottingham, 

Amazed stood around. 
As nought they saw but mantles green, 

Coveriog all tlie ground. 
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O much I fear our King be slain, 

Each to the other said : 
If Robin come into this town, 

We all of us be dead. 

Full speedily all fled away, 

Both yeomen stout, and knaves, 
And old wives that could scarcely go. 

Hobbled away on staves. 

The King laugh'd loud and long, and all 

Came back as them he bad. 
And when they saw our comely King, 

In truth their hearts were glad. 

They ate and drank, and merry were. 

And song their songs with glee, 
And then our comely King bespake 

Sir Richard of the Lee. 

He gave him back his land again, 

A good man bad him be: 
Then Robin thank*d our comely King, 

And bent to him his knee. 

Now but twelve months and three had passed. 

To court since Robin went : 
An hundred pounds, and wages too. 

Of all his men he spent. 

In every place where Robin came. 

He laid his silver down. 
Full freely, or for knight or squire, 

And gat him great renown. 
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And by the time the year was out, 

No man had he but twain, 
Little John, and good Scathelock, 

That might with him remain. 

Now Robin saw young men to shoot, 

Full fair upon a day. 
And then, alas ! cried Robin Hood, 

My wealth is gone away. 

Time was, I was an archer good. 
Full strong my shafts did fly ; 

In all merry England there was not thought 
One archer so good as I. 

Alas ! alas ! said Robin Hood, 

Alas and well-a-day. 
If I dwell longer with the king. 

My sorrow will me slay. 

Then uprose quickly Robin Hood, 

And to the King he went : 
My lord the King of England, 

Grant me my hearths content. 

A chapel I made in Bemysdale, 

That seemly is to see. 
It is to Saint Mary Magdalen, 

And there myself would be. 

For thought thereof, these seven nights past, 

I have not slept a wink : 
Neither for these seven days long, 

Could I or eat or drink. 
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My longing is for Bemjsdale, 

And so would I be there, 
That I would walk vdth penance shirt 

Thither, and feet all bare. 

If it be so, then said the King, 

And may no better be : 
Seven nights will I give thee leave. 

Not longer, to dwell from me. 

Gramercy, lord, then Robin said. 

And set him on his knee. 
Right courteously he took his leave. 

And to the green-wood went he. 

It was upon a merry mom. 

That he came to the green-wood. 
And the merry notes of the little birds. 

They to his heart were good. 

Tis many a day, said Robin Hood, 

Since that I last was here; 
Longing have I a little while. 

To shoot at the fiit dun deer. 

Robin slew a full great hart. 

His horn then he did blow. 
The sound of his horn the forest through, 

The outlaws all did know : 

They gathered them together straight, 

Within an arrow's throw. 
Seven score of strong young men, 

Came ready in a row. 
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And (airXj they took off their hoods, 
And fairly bow*d the knee. 

And said, O welcome, our master. 
Under this green-wood tree. 

Then Rohin he dwelt in the green-wood, 
Full two years and a score ; 

And for all the fear of Edward, King, 
He would not leave it more. 

A wicked woman it was, I wis, 

That nigh was of his kin : 
The Prioress of Kyrkesly, 

She slew him to her sin. 

It was Sir Roger of Doncaster, 

This women did beguile, 
It was all for the love of him. 

She practised deadly wile. 

And oft as they together were, 

Their counsel was full ill. 
How best to do that deadly deed. 

And Robin Hood to kilL 

Now Robin in his place grew sick. 
And where he stood, he said. 

To-morrow I must to Kyrkesly, 
And skilfully be bled. 
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then Sir Roger of Doncaster, 

By the Prioress he lay. 
And there they betrayed Robin, 

Throi^h their most vicked pUy. 

May Christ hare mercy on his soul, 
That died upon Ihe rood. 

For he was a noble outlaw. 
And to the poor was good. 
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TwE ffctnrturi MfwtigBiwi in the two foUowing 
hj Mr. Hone is hit "Tew Book,** and bj Mr. ]>oiioe in 
hif " DfantiBtioos of Shakqieaie,* aie oo intiiimtdj ^^«"**Mhrt^ 
with the hiftoiy of Bobin Hood and hit eompsnioni^ thai thit 
cahiged edition woold be ineomplete without their inmiioQ in 
thit Appendix, notwithttanding the quotationt giren tnm 
Mr. T<rflet't detcnption of hit painted f^aet window in p. 3S 
d 9eq^ and of Maid Marian pp. 41 to 43, in the pferiont notee 
and illnstrationt to Robin Hood*t life. Both Mr. Hone and 
Mr. Donee wen tadi well-informed antiqnarieay and deeply 
afnnain*^ with the hittocy, eharacten, mannen, and customs 
of onr anoetton, that it would be in Tain almost to seardi 
farther than thejhave done for elucidation upon thete tubjectt. 
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DISSERT ATI" I( DPOM 

THE MORRKt BANCS AND MAID MARIAN, Ac 



la the eelebnUd uicieDt nindow tt the hmue of Qec^e Toilet, 
Etq^ at Batkj, in Slafibidshire, then are twelra panei of gUta 
repicaenttng the Haj-pole and eleren chaiacten in the nuniia- 

The monifr'daDce, in which belli an gingled, or itaTM or 
twoids daihed, mm lomed, nji Dr. Johiuon, Kj the Bloon, 
Hid wu profaablj » kind of I^rmfaick, or militaij itance. Blonnt 
nji, " Hotisco, a Hoor ; alM a dauoe, m> called, wherwn there 
wen niualljr fire men, and a boj dnased in agirl'a halat, whcon 
thej called the Hud Harrian, or, perfaapc, UcKiaii, fimm the 
Italian Horione, ahead-piece, became hw head wa* wont to be 
gailj triauned up. Common people call it a monis-daace." 

The moirii-dance ii preenmed by Hr. Pedc to bare been fint 
brought to England in the time of Edward III, when John of 
Gaout retained frtnn Spain, where he had been to aasist Fetro, 
king of Oaitile. He mji, " Tbii dance was mnallj peifbnned 
abraad b; an equal number of young men, who danced in their 
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thirts, with ribands, and little bells about their 1^^. But here, 
in England, thej have always an odd person besides^ being a 
'boj dxessed in a girPs habit, whom they call Maid Alarian, an 
old fiiTorite character in the sport.'* The morris>dance became 
introduced into the May-games^ in which there was formerly a 
king and queen of the May : aubflequently, it appean, the king 
of the May was disused, and Maid Maiiui was sole soTereign, 
or queen of the May. 

Mr. Douce obsenres, in a dissertatum on the ancient English 
moms-dance, at the aid of his ^ Dlustrafcions of Shakspeaie, 
and of Ancient Manners,'* that both English and foreign gloa- 
saries uniformly ascribe the origin of this dance to the Moors ; 
althou^ the genuine Moorish, or Morisoo dance, was, no doubt, 
very different firom the European morris. Strutt cites a passage 
from the play of '' Variety, 1649,** in which the Spanish morisco 
is mentioned : and this, Mr. IXouce adds, not only shows the 
Intimacy of the tenn morris, but that the real and uncor- 
rupted Moorish dance was to be found in Spain, where it still 
continues to delight both natiyes and foreigners under the name 
of the FcmioMgo. The Spanish morris was also danced at 
puppet-shows, by a person habited like a Moor, with castagnets ; 
and Junius has infonned us that the morris dancers usually 
blackened their faces with soot, that they might the better pass 
for Moors. Haying noticed the corruption of the '' Pyrrhioa 
SaUatuT of the ancients, and the uiicorru^pUd fnarris danee^ as 
practised in France about the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy, Mr. I>ouce says, ^ It has been supposed tiiat the morris 
dance was first brought into England in the time of Edward 
III, idien John of Gaunt returned from Spain, but it is much 
more probable that we had it from our Qallic neighbours, or 
even from the Flemings. Few if any yestiges of it can be traced 
beyond the reign of Henry YII, about which time, and par- 
ticulariy in that of Henry YIII, the churchwardens' accounts 
in seyeral parishes afford materials that throw much light on 
the subject, and show that the morris dance made a yery con. 
siderable figure in the parochial festiyals. — We find also,*' Mr. 
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Douce continues, 'Hhat other festivals and ceremonies had their 
morris ; as holy Thursday ; the Whitsun ales ; the bride ales, 
or weddings ; and a sort of play or pageant, called the Lord of 
Misrule. Sheriffs, too, had their morris dance. — It is by no 
means dear that, at any time, Robin Hood and his companions 
were eonttituerU characters in the moms." 

Shakspeare makes mention of an English whitsun morrice 
dance, in the following speech of the dauphin in Henry V. 

** No^ with no more, than if we heard that England, 
Were busied with a whitsun morrioe daunoe.** 

The following description of a morris dance occurs in 
<<Gobbe*s Prophecies, his Signes and Tokens, his Madrigalls, 
Questions and Answers, 1614.'* 

It was my hap of late, by chance, 
To meet a country morris dance. 
When, cheefest of them all, the foole, 

Plaied with a ladle 

When every younger 8hak*t hb bells — 
And fine mud Mirian, with her smoile, 
Shew'd how a rascall plaid the roile ; 
But, when the hobby-horse did wihy, 
Then all the wenches gave a tihy : 
Bat when they gan to shake their boze. 
And not a goose could catch a foze. 
The piper then put up his pipes. 
And all the woodoodcs looked like snipes, &c 

In Gotgrave's '^ English Treasury of Wit and Language, 
1655,** we read,— 

How they become the morris, with whose bells 
They ring all in to Whitson ales, and sweat 
Through twenty scar& and napkins, till the hobby-horse 
Tire, and the maid Marian, resolv'd to jelly, 
Be kept for spoon-meat 

In relating particulars concerning morris dancing, reference 
must be had to a circumstantial and mirthful tract, printed 
in 1609, entitled '' Old Mso of Hbbefobdshire, for a Matd 
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Mam Alt, €md Hereford Towne far a Mobub Dauvgb; or, 
TwzLTB MoBEis Daumcbbs in HerrfordMre of twslts bui- 

OKBD TBAB8 OLD." 

To fkTOceed orderly, — after the tiile^page oomee the f<dlowiiig 
dediatioiL— '^ To that ren o wned OzJeteh, Old ILall, Tdmnr 
of Her^orddurey and to hie wtoet inmndbUf veatker-beaten, Nur- 
BEowvE TaxmMj being aireadie old and mmnd, t k ree o core y&am 
and t^MtuniL— To thee (old HcH)^ that for thy Age and Art 
migfatest haae cured an Oze that was eaten at Saint Qnintinw^ 
tiiat for thy warlike mnaicke mightest hane atm^e up at 
Bnlleoy when great Ihrummes wore broken headefl, thy little 
oontinoall Taber, had been enough to haoe put sj^iit into all 
the Sonldiers : now Tweire-pipe that fiunons Sonthren Tabenr 
with the Cowleyan windpipe, who for whuling hath been fiunons 
through the Olobe of the world, did neaer gain audi renowne 
and credite by his pipe and Taber, as then (old IfoB) by ttrikiiig 
up to these twelue hundred yeares Moria-dannoers : nor art 
thou alone (sweet ^aS) a most exquisite Taber-man, but an 
excellent Oxe-leaeh, and canst pleasure thy neic^bours. The 
people of Herefordshire are beh<dding to thee, thou giuest the 
men light hearts by thy P^pe, and the women light heeles by 
thy Taber : wonderful Pjrpcr, admirable Taber-man, make 
use of thy worth, euen after death, that art so ftmously worthy 
in thy life, both for thy age, skill, and thy Tnbruized Taber, who 
these threescore yeares has kept— sound and vncrackt — ^neither 
lost her first voice, or her fiiishion : once for the Gountryes 
pleasure imitate that Bohemian Zieoa^ who at his death gane 
his Souldiers a strict command, to flea his skin off, and couer a 
Drum with it, that alire and dead, he might sound like a temw 
in the eares of his enemies : so thou, sweete Hereford H<dly be- 
queath in thy last will thy Yelom-spotted skin, to couer Tabors : 
at the sound of which to set all the shires a dauncing.** 

After this merry dedication, the account begins thus jocund- 
ly : — ** The courts of kings for stately measures : the city for 
light heels, and nimble footing : the country for shuffling dances : 
western men for gambols : Middlesex men for tricks aboue 
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ground : Essex men for the hay : Lancashire for hornpipes : 
Worcestershire for bagpipes : but Herefordshire for a morris 
dance, puts down, not only all Kent, but Tery near (if one had 
line enough to measure it) three quarters of Christendom. 
Neuer had Saint Sepulchres a treuer ring of bells : neuer did 
any silk-weauer keep brauer time with the knocke of the heel : 
neuer had the dauncing horse a better tread of the toe : neuer 
could Beuerley fiur giue money to a more sound taborer, nor 
euer had Robin Hood a more deft Mayd-Marian." 

Thus much for the honor of Herefordshire. The preceding 
paragraphs afford a specimen of the orthography, and the 
succeeding extracts, duly abbreviated, or with the spelling 
modernized, will give a fair notion of this remarkable perform- 
ance : — '' Understand therefore — ^that in the merriest month of 
the year, which last did take his leaye of us, and in that month, 
as some report, lords went a Maying, — the spring brought forth, 
just about that time, a number of knights, esquires, and gal- 
lants, of the best sort, from many parts of the land, to meet 
at a horse-race near Hereford, in Herefordshire. The horses 
having, for that year, run themselyes well nigh out of breath, 
wagers of great sums, according to the &shion of such pastimes, 
being won and lost, and the sports growing to the end, and 
shutting up, some wit, riper than the rest, fed the stomachs of 
all men, then and there present, with desire and expectation of 
a more fresh and liyely meeting in the same place, to be per- 
formed this year of 1609. The ceremonies which their meeting 
was to stand upon were these, that erery man should engage 
himself, under his hand, to bring, this present year, to the place 
appointed, running horses for the race, cocks of the game, to 
maintain battles, ^c, with good store of money, to fly up and 
down between those that were to lay wagers. He that first gare 
fire to this sociable motion, undertook to bring a hohby-koTH to 
the race, that should outrun all the nags which were to come 
thither, and hold out in a longer race." 

When the time arriyed — ^ Expectation did within few days 
make Hereford town show like the best peopled city. Inns were 

y T 
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lodgings for lords : Baucis and PfailBDmon's house (had it stood 
there) would hare been taken up for a knight. The streets 
swarmed with people — staring and joyfully welcoming whole 
btaTies of gaUants, who came braycdy flocking on hcurse-back, 
like so many lusty adTenturers. Bath made her waters to boil 
up, and swell like a spring-tide, with the overflowing of her 
own tears, to see her dearest guests leave her, for the love of a 
horse-race at Hereford, — the number of them being at least 
two or three hundred. Amongst many of the better ranks, 
these marched with the foremost ; — ^lord Herbert, of Bagland, 
sir Thomas Somerset, Charles Somerset, count Arundel's two 
sons, sir Edward Swift, sir Thomas Mildemay, sir Robert Yaxley, 
sir Robert Carey, sir John Philpot^ sir Ed. Lewes, sir Francis 
Lacon, sir James Scudamore, sir Thomas Cornwall, sir Robert 
Bodtf ham, sir Thomas Russell, sir — Bascarvile, rir Thomas 
Conisby, sir George Chute. — ^These were but a small handful to 
those rich heaps that there were gathered together. But by 
these, that had the honor to be the leaders, you may guess what 
numbers were the followers.*' 

At the i4»pointed day ^ there was as much talking, and as 
much preparation, for the hMy-hxnte promised the last year, 
as about dieting the furest gelding this year upon whose head 
the heaviest wagers were laid. — ^To perform a race of greater 
length, of greater labor, and yet in shorter time, and by feeble, 
unexercised, and unapt creatures, that would be an honor to 
him that undertook it, that would be to Herefordshire a glory, 
albeit it might seem an impossibility. — ^Age is nobody, in trisJs 
of the body, idien youth is in place ; it gives the other the 
bucklers : it stands and gives aim, and is content to see youth 
acty while age sits but as a spectator, because the one does but 
study and play over the parts, which the other hath discharged 
in this great and troublesome theatre. It was therefore now 
plotted to lay the scene in age, to have the whole comedy 
presented, f&thers to be the actors, and beardless boys the 
spectators. Sc^hocles, because he was accused of imbecility 
and dotage, should rehearse his (Edipus Coloneus, while the 
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seiiAte, and his own wild-brain sons, stood by, and were the 
audience ; and, to set out this scene with mirth as well as 
with wonder, the state of the whole act was put into a morris- 
dance.*' 

Now, then, to set forth these performers and their show — as 
nearly as may be in the language of the old narrator — 

THB MORRIS AKD ITS OFFICERS. 

Two musicians were appointed to strike up, and to give the 
alann : the one of them (S^ire of Hereford) was a 8q^ire 
bom, and all his sons squires in their cradles. His instru- 
ment, a treble Tiolin, upon which he played any old lesson that 
could be called for : the division he made on the strings being 
more pleasing than the diapason. " In skill he outshines blind 
Moone, of London, and hath outplayed more fiddlers than now 
sneak up and down into all the taverns there. They may all 
call him their father, or, if you reckon the years rightly which 
are scored upon his head, the musician's grandsire, for this 
tuneable squire is 108 years old." Next to him went old 
Harrie Rudgt, the taborer. '' This was old HaU of Hereford ; 
the waits of three metropolitan cities make not more music 
than he can with his pipe and tabor, if, at least, his head be 
hard-braced with nappie ale. This noble old HaUy seeing 
that Apollo was both a fidler and a quack-salver, being able to 
cure diseases, as well as to harp upon one string, would needs 
be free of two companies as well (that is to say), the sweet 
company of musicians, and that other, which deals in salves 
and plasters ; for he both beats a tabor with good judgment, 
and (with better) can help an ox if he find himself ill at ease. 
The wood of this old HaWs tabor should have been made a 
pail to carry water in, at the b^inning of king Edward the 
sixth's reign : but BaU^ being wise, because he was even then 
reasonably well stricken in years, saved it from going to the 
water, and converted it, in those days, to a tabor. So that his 
tabor hath made batchelors and lasses dance round about the 
May pole threescore summers, one after another in order, and 
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u jet not wonn-eaten. And noble Mall himself hath stood (like 
an oak) in all stormfl, by the space of fourscore and seventeen 
winters, and is not yet falling to the ground.'* 

Whtfflers.— The marshals of the field were four : these had 
DO great stomach to dance in the morris, but took upon them 
the office of whifflers. 1. J%a7na$ Price of Glodacke, a subsidy 
man ; and one upon whose cheeks age had written 105 years. 
2. ThwMu Andro9 of B^ger Weston, a subsidy man ; for he 
carried upon his back the weighty burden of 108 years, and 
went away with them lightly. 3. William Edwardt of Boden- 
ham (his name is in the king's books likewise), and unto him 
had time also given the use of 108 years: and, besides the 
blessings of so many years, the comfort of a young wife, and, 
by that wife, a child of six years old. 4. John Sanden of Wol- 
ford, an ironworker ; the hardness of which labor carried him 
safely over the high hill of old age, where she bestowed upon 
him 102 years. — These four whiff/eT%^ casting up what all their 
days which they had spent in the world could make, found 
that they amounted to 423 years ; so that if the rest of their 
dancing brother-hood had come short of their account, and 
could not (eveiy man) make up one hundred years, these offered 
were able to lend them three-and-twenty years ; but the others 
had enough of their own, and needed not to borrow of any 



See how the morri9^ncer$ bestir their legs. Lift up your 
eyes, leap up behind their heads that stand before you, or else 
get upon stalls, for I hear their bells, and behold, here they 
come. — 

1. Of txcdve in the whole team, the foreman was Jam/a 
T&mkins, of Lengerren, a gentleman by birth, neither loved of 
fortune, nor hated of her ; for he was never so poor as to be 
pitied, nor ever so rich as to be envied ; when fourscore and 
eighteen years old he married a wife of two-and-fifty years old ; 
^ she brought him a child that is now eight years old (living), 
the father himself having now the glass of his life running to 
fill up the full number of 106 yeares." 
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2. After him comes, lustily dancing, John WUlts, of Dor- 
mington, a bone-setter, his dancing fit to his weight of ninety- 
seyen years. ** His purpose in being one of the Morris was 
both honest and charitable ; for he bestowed his person upon 
them, with intent to be ready at hand if any dislocation should 
be wrought upon any joynt in his old companions by fetching 
lofty tricks — ^which by all means possible they were sworn to 
aToid." 

3. Room for little Dick Phillips, of Middleton — how nimbly 
he shakes his heels ! Well danced, old heart of oak ; and yet, 
as little as he seems, his courage is as big as the hobby-horses, 
for the fruits of his youth, gathered long agon, are not yet 
withered. His eldest son is at this present four score years of 
age, and his second son may now reckon three score ; at our 
lady-day last he made up the years of his life just 102. 

4. Now falls into his right place William Waiton, of Harden, 
with 102 years at his heels. '^ He was an old fisher ; and of a 
clean man, an excellent fowler.** 

5. Here slips in WiUiam Mosse, who, contrary to his name, 
had no moss at his heels. He bears the age of 106. 

6. Now cast your eyes upon Thomas WirvMy, of Holmer, an 
honest subsidy man, dwelling close by the town. '^ He dances 
with 100 years about him, wheresooTer he goes, if the church 
yard and cramp take him not." 

7. But how like you John Lace, of Madley, a tailor, and an 
excellent name for it ? '* In his youth he was a hosier — ^bom 
before the dissension between cloth breeches andrelvet breeches ; 
he cairies four score and seTenteen summers about him, and 
faine would borrow three years of James Tomkins [the fore- 
man] to make him an hundred ; and James may yery well 
spare them, and yet leaye three toward the interest.*' 

8. But what say you to John Garden f ^ You let him passe 
by you, and seem as careless as he, a man of four score and 
sixteen at Midsummer next; he hath been a dweller in Homlacie 
three score years and two, and known to be a tall man, tiU now 
he begins to be crooked, but for a body and a beard he becomes 
any Morris in Christendom.*' 
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9. At th« heels of him follows his fellow William Maio, of 
E^ton, «n old soldier, and now a lusty laborer and a tall 
man. '' Fortj years since, being grieTOUsly wounded, he canied 
his liTtf and his lights home half a mile, and you may still pot 
your finger into them but for a thin skin over them ; and 
for all these storms he arrives at four score and seTenteen, and 
dances memly.*^ 

10. But look you who comes — ^ John Hunt, the Hobbt- 
HoBSE, wanting but three of an hundred, *twere time for him 
to forget himself and sing but 0, nothing but 0, the hMy-korm 
i* far^fottem ; the Maid-Marian, following him, offers to lend 
him seven years more, but if he would take up ten in the hun- 
dred his company are able to lend them." 

11. But now give way for the Maid Mabiav, old ^ Me^ 
Goodmn, the famous wench of Erdistand, of whom Master 
Wearer, of Burton, that was four score and ten years old, was 
wont to say, she was twenty years older than he, and he died 
ten years since. This old M^ was at Prince Arthur's death, 
at Ludlow, and had her part in the dole; she was three score 
years (she saith) a maid, and twenty years otherwise, that's 
what you will, and since hath been thought fit to be a Maid- 
marian — at the age of 120.*' 

12. Welcome John Mando — he was bom at Cradly, a rery 
good two hand sword man, of the age of 100, on black Monday 
last, and serves in place of Morgan Deede, who climbs to that 
age within four years, here present dwelling in the town, but^ 
he has a great desire to keep his bed and be spared. 

These eighteen persons, the fidler, the taborer, the four 
whifflers, and the twelve dancers in this morris, carried about 
them 1837 years. " And for a good wager it were easy to find, 
in Herefordshire, four hundred persons more, within three years 
OTeat or under an hundred years ; yet the shire is no way four 
and twenty miles ovtf ." 

For the fiishion observed amongst the musicians and the 
habit of the dancers, take a view of both. ''The musicians and 
the twelve dancers, had long coats of the old fashion, high 
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sleeves gathered at the elbows, and hanging sleeves behind ; 
the stufT, red buffin, striped with white, girdles with white, 
stockings white, and red roses to their shoes ; the one six, a 
white jews cap with a jewel, and a long red feather ; the other, 
a scarlet jews cap, with a jewel and a white feather ; so the 
hobby-horse, and so the nuud-maiian was attired in colours; 
the whifflers had long stares, white and red. — ^After the dance 
was ended, divers courtiers that won wagers at the race, took 
those colours and wore them in their hats." 

THE SPEECH BEFORE THE MORRIS. 

Te servants of our mighty king. 
That came from court one hundred mile 
To see our race, and sport this spring ; 
Ye are welcome, that is our country stile, 
And much good do you, we are sorry 
That Hereford hath no better for you. 

A horse, a cock, trainsents, a bull, 
Primero, gleek, hazard, munchanoe ; 
These sports through time are g^wn so dull. 
As good to see a Morris dance; 
Which sport was promised in jest, 
But paid as truly as the rest, 
A race (quoth you) behold a race, 
No race of horses but of men. 
Men bom not ten miles from this place, 
Whose courses outrun hundreds ten. 
A thousand years on ten men's backs. 
And one supplies what other lacks. 

LENVOT. 

This is the Lenvoy (you may gather) 
Gentlemen, yeomen, grooms, and pages. 
Lets pray. Prince Maay and his father 
May outlive all these ten men's ages. 
And he that mocks this application. 
Is but a knave past reformation. 
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After this speech, ^old Hcdl struck up, and the Morris- 
danoers fell to footing, whilst the whifflers in their office made 
loom for the hobbj-horse." 

The narxatiTe eondudes, bj enquiring — ^^ And how do you 
like this 3f oms-danoe of Herefordshire ? Are they not Inare 
old youths ? Have they not the ri^t footing, the true tread, 
comely lifting up one leg, and aetiye bestowing of the other. 
Kemp's morris to Norwich* was no more to this than a gaillaird. 
on a common stage, at the end of an old dead comedy, is to a 
coranto danced on the ropes. Here is a dosen of younkers, that 
baTO hearts of oak at four score years, backs of steel at four 
seon and ten, ribs of iron at a hundred, bodies sound as bells, 
and healthful (according to the Russian proTeib) as an ox, 
when they are travelling down the hill, to make that 120. 
These showed in their dancing, and moying up and down, as if 
3IawIbome hills,t in the vezy depth of winter — all their heads 
covered with snow — shook and danced at some earthquake. 
Shall any man lay blame on these good old Others, because at 
such years they had not spent all their wild oats ? No, we 
commend (as Tully saith) a young man, that smells somewhat 
of the old signior, and can but counterfeit gravity in his 
cheeks ; and shall we not heave up with praises an old man, 
that at 108 years end, can rake his dead embers abroad, and 
show some coals of the lusty JuvetUus glowing in him even 
then ? Such an old madcap deserves better to be the stuffing 
of a chronicle, than Charing Cross does for loosing his rotten 
head, which (through age being wind shaken) fell off, and was 
trod upon in contempt. Were old Stowe alive, here were 
taboring work enough for his pen ; but, howsoever, so memo- 
rable a monument of man shall not wither in oblivion, if the 
sweet April showers, which drop from the Muses' water, can 
make it grow up and flourish. — A dishonor were it to poets 
and all pen-men, if acts of this worth should not encomias- 
tically be celebrated and recorded. — Oh ! if all the people in 

* Another Morris-dance of ancient celebrity. 
f Malrem Hills, nsible from Hereford. 
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the kingdom should have their days stretched out to the length 
of these men, clerks and sextons might go and hang themseWes 
in the hell ropes ; they would have cold doings : prodigal heirs 
might heg, they should hardly find an almanac that would tell 
them when their lands should come to their hands hy the death 
of their fathers, for they themselyes would have white beards 
before they could arrive at their full age. It were no hoping 
after dead men's shoes, for both upper leather and soles would 
be worn out to nothing. As great pity it were (0 old Margaret^ 
01 TKi}iet new MaydrMarum) that all men's wives (especially 
those that like dutch-watches have alarums in their mouths) 
should last so long as thou hast done : how would the world be 
plagued ? — ^Alas ! what do I see ? Hold Taborer ! stand Bobby- 
harte ! Morris-daneera lend us your hands ! Behold one of 
the nimble-legged old gallants is by chance fallen down, and is 
either so heavy, so weary, so inactive of himself, or else fkYt of 
his fellows are of such little strength, that all their arms are 
put under him, as levers, to lift him up, yet the good old boys 
cannot set him on his feet. Let him not lie for shame, you that 
have, all this while, seen him dance, and though he be a little 
out of his part, in the very last act of all, yet hiss at nothing — 
but rather — Summi Jovis causa plaudite,''* 



After a lapse of two centuries we find like liveliness, in like 
old age, in the same county. Mr. Brand states, that a few years 
ago, a May game, or morris dance, was performed by the fol- 
lowing eight men, in Herefordshire, whose ages, computed 
together, amounted to 800 yean : J. Corley, aged 109 ; Thomas 
Buckley, 106 ; John Snow, 101 ; John Edey, 104 ; George 
Bailey, 106 ; Joseph Medbury, 100; John Medbury,95; Joseph 
Pidgeon, 79. 

It must be borne in mind, as before stated, that, however 
the morri^-danoe may be treated as a part of the May-sports, 
it is only an interpolation upon those gambols, and is, of 
itself, an entirely distinct merriment. It was also intro- 

z z 
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duced at other festivals, and danced separately, as may still 
be seen, although much reduced, and deprived of its chief 
characters, in many parts of the country. 



Ftfishes had their established morris-dancers, and sometimes 
lent the dresses of the dancers to the neighbouring parishes. 
In a rare tract, of the time of queen Elisabeth, called, '* Plaine 
Peroeyall the Peace-maker of England,** mention is made of 
^ a stranger, which, seeing a quintessence (beside the foole and 
the maid Morian) of all the picked youth, strained out ci a 
whole endship, footing the morris about a may-pole, and he 
not hearing the minstrelsie for the fiddling, the tune for the 
sound, nor the pipe for the noise of the tabor, blunUy d»- 
maunded if they were not all beside themselyes, that they 
so lip*d and skip*d without an occasion.** 



Mr. Toilet, in his account of the morris-dancers upon his 
window, describes his maid Marian, as queen of the May, 
(No. 2), baring a golden crown on her head, and in her left 
hand a red pink, as an emblem of summer. Her yesture was 
once fashionable in the highest degree. Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of Henry YII, was married to James, king of Scot- 
land^ with the crown upon her head, and her hair hanging 
down. Betwixt the crown and the hair was a very rich coif, 
hanging down behind the whole length of the body. This 
simple example explains the dress of this maid Marian's head. 
Her coif is purple, her suicoat blue, her cuffs white, the skirts 
of her robe yellow, the sleeyes of a carnation colour, and her 
stomacher red, with a yellow lace in cross bars. In Shaks- 
peare's play of Henry YII I, Anne Boleyn, at her coronation, 
is '^in h&[ hair ;" or, as Holinshed says, her hair hanged down, 
but on her head she had a coif, with a circlet about it, full of 
rich stones. 

After the Morris degenerated into a piece of coarse buffoonery, 
and Maid Marian was personated by a clown, this once elegant 
Queen of May obtained the name of " Malkin.** Bishop Percy 
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and Mr. Steevens agree in making Maid Marian the mistress 
of Robin Hood. *' It appears from the old plaj of ' The Down- 
fall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon/ 1601/' says Mr. Steeyens, 
''that Maid Marian was originallj a name assumed bj Matilda, 
the daughter of Robert Lord Iltswalter, while Robin Hood 
remained in a state of outlawry : — 

Next 'ds agreed (if thereto shee agree) 
That fidre Matilda henceforth change her name : 
And, while it is the chance of Robin Hoode 
To live in Sherewodde a poor outlaw's life. 
She by Maide Marian's name be only call'd. 

Mat I am contented: reade on. Little John : 
Henceforth let me be nam'd Maide Marian,*' 

This lady was poisoned by King John at Dunmow Priory, after 
he had made seyeral fruitless attempts on her chastity. Drayton 
has written her legend.** 

In Shakerley Marmion's '' Antiquary," act 4, is the following 
passage : '' A merry world the while, my boy and I, next Mid- 
sommer Ale, 1 may serve for a fool, and he for Maid Marrian." 
Shakspeare, Hen. lY, Part 1, A. iiL sc 3, speaks of Maid Marian 
in her degraded state. It appears by an extract in Lysons's 
Environs of London, that in tiie reign of Henry Y III, at King- 
ston-upon-Thames, the character was performed by a woman 
who received a shlUing each year for her trouble. 

But Mr. Douce considers this story as a dramatic fiction : He 
says, '' None of the materials that constitute the more authentic 
histoiy of Robin Hood prove the existence of such a character 
in the shape of his mistress. There is a pretty French pastoral 
drama of the eleventh or twelfth century, entitied Le Jeu du 
berger et de la herght^ in which the principal characters are 
RoUnn and Marion^ a shepherd and sheph^ess. The great 
intercourse between the countries might have been the means 
of importing this name amidst an infinite variety of other 
matters ; and there is, indeed, no other mode of accounting for 
the introduction of a name which never occurs in the page of 
English Histoiy. The story of Robin Hood was, at a very 
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eirlj period, of a dramatic cast ; and it was perfectly natural 
that a principal character should be transferred from one drama 
to another. It might be thought^ likewise, that the English 
Robin deserved his Marian as well as the other. The circum- 
stance of the French Marian being acted bj a boy contributes 
to support the above opinion ; the part of the English chancter 
having been personated, though not always, in like manner.** 



3Ir. Toilet describes a character upon his window as in the 
full clerical tonsure, with a chaplet of white and red beads in 
his right hand (No. 3) ; and, expressive of his professed humility, 
his eyes are cast upon the ground. His corded girdle and his 
russet habit denote him to be one of the Franciscan order, or 
one of the Grey Friars. His stockings are red, his red girdle is 
ornamented with a golden twist, and with a golden tassel. At 
his girdle hangs a wallet for the reception of provision, the only 
revenue of the mendicant orders of religious, who were named 
Walleteers, or Budget-bearers. Mr. Steevens supposes this 
Morris Friar designed for Friar Tuck, chaplain to Robin Hood, 
as King of May. Mr. Douce says : ^ There is no very ancient 
mention of this person, whose history is veiy uncertain. Dray- 
ton has thus recorded him, among other companions of Robin 
Hood: — 

Of Tuck, the merry Friar, which many a sermon made 
In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their trade. 

Polyolb. SongxxvL 

He is known to have formed one of the characters in the May 

Games during the reign of Henry YIII, and had been probably 

introduced into them at a much earlier period. From the 

occurrence of this name on other occasions, there is good reason 

for supposing that it was a sort of generic application for any 

friar, and that it originated from the dress of the order, which 

was tucked or folded at the waist by means of a cord or girdle. 

Thus Chaucer, in his Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, says 

of the Reve : — 

Tuekti he was, as in a frere aboute 
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and he describes one of the friars in the Sompnour^s Tale : — 
With sorippe and tipped staff, ytmdted hio. 

This friar maintained his situation in the Morris under the 
reign of Elizabeth, being thus mentioned in Wamer*s Albion's 
England : — 

The* Bobin Hood, liell John, Jner Tmeke^ and MMri^w^ deftly play : 

but is not heard of afterwards. In Ben Jonson's Masque of 
Gipsies, the down takes notice of his omission in the dance." 
The friar's coat, as appears from the parish accounts of King- 
ston-upon-Thames was generally of russet. In an ancient 
drama^ called the play of Robin Hood, very proper to be played 
in May games, a friar, whose name is Tuck, is one of the prin- 
cipal characters. He comes to the forest in search of Robin 
Hood, with an intention to fight him, but consents to become 
chaplain to his lady. 



The Foole of the Morris Dance, in Mr. Toilet's window, 
(No. 12), he speaks of as the counterfeit fool, that was kept in 
the royal palace, and in all great houses, to make sport for the 
fiimily. Mr. Toilet's fool appears with all the badges of that 
office ; the bauble in his hand and a coxcomb hood, with asses 
ears, on his head. The top of the hood rises into the form of 
a cock's neck and head, with a bell at the latter. Minshew's 
Dictionary, 1627, under the word cock's comb, observes, that 
"natural idiots and fools haye [accustomed] and still do aocus- 
tome themselves to weare in their cappes cocke's feathers, or 
a hat with the necke and head of a cocke on the top, and a bell 
thereon." The hood of Mr. ToUet's fool is blue, guarded or 
edged with yellow at its scaUoped bottom; the doublet red, 
striped across, or rayed with a deeper red, and edged with 
yellow ; the girdle yellow : the leftHude hose yellow, with a 
red shoe ; and the right-side hose blue, soled with red leather. 
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Seuiety Stokcsley, and Little John KjpfeBr to hare been 
Robin Hood*s companions, from the fdlowing old ballad : — 



I have heaid talk of Bofain Hood, 

Dcrry, Deny, Deirj down^ 
And of btate Littfe JUa, 
Of Friar TWek and WmSeaUt^ 
ffhiwiir aad Maid Marrian, 

Hey down, &c. 

In the parish aoooonts of Kingston-^pon-Thames is an entiy 
""for Little John's cote." Mr. Douce sajs, little John ^\b 
first mentioned, together with Robin Hood, by Ferdun, tiie 
Scottish Historian, who wrote in the foorteenth centuzyy and 
who ^eaks of the celebration of the stoiy of these persons in 
tiie theatrical performances of his time, and of the minatrels' 
songs relating to them, which he says the common people pre- 
fened to all other romances.** 



The Taboro' of the Morris Dance in Mr. Toilet's window is 
represented as No. 9. To proTC this figure to be Tom the 
Piper, Mr. Toilet dtes Mr. Steeyens' quotation of these lines 
from Drayton's third eclogue : — 

Myself abore Tom Piper to advance, 
Who so bestirs him in the Morris dance 

For penny wage. 

He adds, that his tabor, tabor-stick, and pipe, attest his pro- 
fession ; the feather in his cap, his sword, <bc., may denote him 
to be a squire-minstrel, or a minstrel of the superior order. 
Chancer says, ^ Minstreb used a red hat," and in the window 
Tom Piper's bonnet is red, fiiced, or turned up with yellow, 
somediing like red muffetees at his wrists, over his doublet is a 
red garment, like a short doak with arm-holes, and with a 
yellow cape, hb hose red, and garnished across and perpen- 
diculariy on the thighs, with a narrow yellow lace : his shoes 
are brown. 
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The Hobby-horse, No. 5, Mr. Toilet is induced to think, is 
the king of the May, as fig^ured in his window, from the crimson 
foot-cloth fretted with gold, the golden bit, the purple bridle, 
with a golden tassel, and studded with gold, the man's purple 
mantle with a golden border, which is latticed with purple, his 
golden crown, purple cap, with a red feather and with a golden 
knop. ^'OurHobby,'' he adds, ''is a spirited horse of paste-board, 
in which the master dances and displays tricks of legerdemain, 
such as the threading of the needle, the mimicking of the 
whigh-hie, and the daggers in the nose, ^c, as Ben Jonson, 
edit. 1756, vol. i. p. 171, acquaints us, and thereby explains the 
swords in the man*s cheeks. What is stuck in the horse*s mouth 
I apprehend to be a ladle, ornamented with a ribbon. Its use 
was to receive the spectators* pecuniary donations. — The colour 
of the hobby horse is a reddish white, like the beautiful blossom 
of the peach-tree. The man's coat, or doublet, is the only one 
upon the window that has buttons upon it, and the right side 
of it is yellow, and the left red.*' 

Mr. Douce says, ^ Whoever happens to recollect the manner 
in which Mr. Bayes's troops, in ' the Rehearsal,* are exhibited 
on the stage, will have a tolerably correct notion of a morris 
hobby horse. Additional remains of the Pyrrhic, or sword- 
dance, are preserved in the daggers stuck in the man's cheeks, 
which constituted one of the hocus-pocus or legerdemain tricks 
practised by this character, among which were the threading of 
a needle, and the transferring of an egg firom one hand to the 
other,called by Ben Jonson the travels of the egg* To the horse's 
mouth was suspended a ladle, for the purpose of gathering 
money from the spectators. In later times the fool appears to 
have performed this office, as may be collected from Nashe's 
play of *• Summer's last Will and Testament,' where this stage- 
direction occurs : ' Yer goes in and fetcheth out the Hobby- 
Horse and the Morrice Daunce, who daunce about.' Yer then 
says : — ^ About, about, lively, put your horse to it, reyne him 
harder, jerke him with your wand, sit fast, sit fast, man ; FooU^ 
hM up your ladle there.^ Will Summers is made to say, * You 
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frieiid with the Hobby Hone, goe not too fast, for fear of wetr- 
iag oat my lord's tyle stones with your hob-nayles.* Afterwvds 
there enter three clowns and three maids, who dance the UMffiiS) 
and at the same time ling the following song : — 

Trip and goe, heave and hoe. 
Up and downe, to and fro, 
Fh>B the towns^ to the grove. 
Two and two, let ns rove, 
A Maying; a pUying ; 
Love hath no gainsaying : 
So meirily trip and goe.** 



Lord Orf ord in his Oatalogue of Rnglish Engrayen, under the 
article of Peter Stent, describes two paintings at Lord Fit^ 
william*8, on Richmond Green, which came out of the old 
neighbouring palace. They were executed by Yinckenboom, 
about the end of the reign of James I, and exhibit Tiews of 
the above palace ; in one of these pictures a Mozxia Dance is 
introduced, consisting of seven figures, yiz. a fool, a Hobby- 
luMne, a piper, a Maid Marian, and three other danoen^ the 
rest of the figures being spectators. Of these, the first four and 
one <^ the dancers, Mr. Douce reduced in a plate from a tracing 
by the late Gapt« Grose. Mr. Douce says, ^ The fool has an 
inflated bladder, or eel-skin, with a ladle at the end of it, and 
with this he is collecting money. The piper is pretty much in 
his original state ; but the hobby-horse wants the legerdemain 
iq>paiatns, and Maid Marian is not remarkable for the elegance 
of her person. A short time before the Revolution in France, the 
May Games and Morris Dance were celebrated in many parts 
of that country, accompanied by a fool and a UMy-hont, The 
latter was termed un ehevaUt ; and, if the authority of Minshew 
be not questionable, the Spaniards had the same character 
under the name of tarasoa,^** 
There are other representations of figures in the Morris-dance 

♦ Brand. 



on Mr. Toilet's window, but the; aeem to lure n 
character than that of dmncera. 



_«^* 




The following ballad is annexed hj Mi, Hone to the fore- 
going dissertation upon the Morris Dance. Although it does 
not elucidate anj of the characten in it, yet the editor eauDot 
omit its insertion, as it enables him to saj a few words upon his 
veiy great favorite poet, Oeoige Wither ; a selection bom whofe 
works, in three volumes, he printed at his own pre««, with a 
life of the poet, which he did not, tea ntaaons nnneceuaij to be 
mentioned, erer publish, although some few mutilated copiei, 
suireptitiouslj obtained, fell into the hands of abookseller, and 
have been told to the public. 

It was in the year 1809, that the editor's attention was first 
diiecled to Withei's publications, and his admiration of his 
poems giaduallj increased as manj of his rare piece* fell into 
his hands, particularty tlioM which Ur. Paik had collected, witii 
man; of that gentieman'i valuable annotations interqiened in 
their page*. He was encouraged to proceed in hie lelection bj 
his waim-hearted friend and schoolfellow, Charles Lamb, who. 
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it will be seen by the following letter, first became acquainted 
with Wither's poems tbrough the editor. 

** Dear Outch, — I did not see your brother who brought me 
Wither, but I understood he said, jou were daily expecting to 
come to town : this has prevented my writing. The books haye 
pleased me excessively ; I should think y6u could not haye 
made a better selection. I neyer saw FkUareU before, — judge 
of my pleasure. I could not forbear scribbling certain critiques 
in pencil on the blank leayes. Shall I send them, or may I 
expect to see you in town ? Some of them are remarks on the 
character of Wither, and of his writings. Do you mean to haye 
any thing of that kind ? What I haye said on Philarete is 
poor, but I think some of the rest not so bad ; perhaps I haye 
exceeded my ccmunission in scrawling oyer the copies, but my 
deli^^t therein must excuse me, and pencil marks will rub out. 
Where is the life 1 Write, for I am quite in the dark. 

'^ Tour*s, with many thanks, 

« C. Lamb." 

^ Perhaps I could digest the few critiques prefixed to the 
Satires, Shepherd's Hunting, &c., into a short abstract of 
Wither*s character and works, at the end of the life. But, may 
be, you don*t want anything, and haye said all you wish in the 
life." 

Apfffl9th, ISIO, London. 

These pencil-marks Charles Lamb afterwards requested the 
editor to return to him, and they formed the matter of one of 
his papers in the Collection of his Works first published in 
1818, (toI. II. p. 119), from which the following notice of some 
of Wither's pieces is selected. 

^Whether encaged, or roaming at liberty. Wither neyer 
seems to have abated a jot of that free spirit which sets its 
mark upon his writings, as much as a predominant feature of 
independence impresses every page of our late glorious Bums ; 
but the elder poet wraps his proof-armour closer about him ; 
the other wears his too much outwards ; he is thinking too 
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much of annoying the foe, to be quite easy within. The spiritual 
defences of Wither are a perpetual source of inward sunshine ; 
the magnanimity of the modem is not without its alloy of 
soreness, and a sense of injustice, which seems perpetually to 
gall and irritate. Wither was better skilled in the ' sweet uses 
of adyersity ;* he knew how to extract the ' precious jewel' 
from the head of the 'toad,' without drawing any of the 'ugly 
yenom' along with it. The prison notes of Wither are finer 
than the wood notes of most of his poetical brethren. The des- 
cription in his fourth eclogue of his Shepherd^ b Hunting^ which 
was composed during his imprisonment in the Marshalsea, of 
the power of the Muse to extract pleasure from common objects, 
has been oftener quoted, and is more known than any part of 
his writings. Indeed the whole eclogue is in a strain so much 
aboTe not only what himself, but almost what any other poet 
has written, that he himself could not help noticing it ; he 
remarks, that his spirits had been raised higher than they were 
wont, " through the love of poesy." The praises of poetry 
have been often sung in ancient and in modem times ; strange 
powers have been ascribed to it of influence over animate and 
inanimate auditors ; its force over fascinated crowds has been 
acknowledged ; but before Wither, no one ever celebrated its 
power at home ; the wealth and the strength which this divine 
gift confers upon its possessor. Fame, and that^ too,after death, 
was all which hitherto poets had promised themselves from 
their art. It seems to have been left to Wither to discover 
that poetry was a present possession, as well as a rich reversion ; 
and that the Muse had promise of both lives, of this, and of 
that which is to come." 

During the last thirty years, the beauties in Wither's works 
have become better known and appreciated. They formed the 
subject of many papers in the British Bibliographer, But 
whoever wbhes to become better acquainted with Wither's life 
and character, will find both admirably pourtrayed by Robert 
Aris Willmott, Esq., in the ^Lives of Sacred PoetSy published 
under the direction of the Committee of General Literature, 
&c., by J. W. Parker, 1834. 
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Wither was perhaps as yolmninoug a writer as Defoe. The 
Editor has scraped together between seyenty and eightj of his 
pieces in Terse and prose ; and he possesses a manuscrqit copy 
of his Torsion of the Psalms, ^parentlj in Wither's hand- 
writing. 

When at the age of seTonty-two, and a prisoner in Newgate, 
Wither exioessed his cares and oonsoktions in the following 
baUad. It is extracted from the Speculum Speculalwum^ 
1660. 

THE CORTENTED MAN'S MORRICB. 

Ftke world, thj malice I espie 

With what thoa hast designed ; 
And therein with thee do oomply. 

Who likewise are combined : 
But» do thy worst, I thee defie. 

Thy miscfaiefe are confined. 

From me, thou my estate hast torn. 

By cheatings me beguiled : 
Me thou hast also made thy scorn ; 

With troubles me turmoiled : 
But to an heritage Fm bom. 

That never can be spoiled. 

So wise I am not, to be mad. 

Though great are my oppressions : 
Nor so much fool as to be sad. 

Though robb'd of my possessions : 
For, cures of sores may be had. 

And grsce for all transgressions. 

These words in youth my motto were. 

And mine in age FU make them, — 
I neither have, nor want, nor care ; 

When also first I spake them, 
I thought things would be as they are. 

And mceklv therefore take them. 
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The riches I possess this day 
Are no such goods of forttine 

As kings can give or take away. 
Or tyrants make nnoertain : 

For hid within myself are they 
Bdiinde an unseen cor tain. 

Of my degree, hot few or none 

Were dayly so frequented $ 
But now Fm left of erery one. 

And therewith well contented : 
For, when I am with God alone, 

Much foUy is prerented. 

Then, why should I give way to grief ! 

Come, strike up pipe and tabor : 
He that aifecteth God in chief. 

And as himself his neighbour, 
Biay still enjoy a ha|^ life. 

Although he lives by labor. 

Not me alone have th^ made poor. 
By whom I have been cheated ; 

But very nuuiy thousands more 
Are of their hopes defeated : 

Who little dreamed heretofore 
Of being so ill treated. 

Then, if my courage should be less 
Than thdr*s who never prised 

The resolutions I profess 
(And almost idolizedX 

I well deserv'd in my distress 
To be of all despised. 



Our sad complaints, our sighs and tears. 
Make meat nor clothing cheaper : 

Vain are our earUily hopes and fean. 
This life is but a vapor ; 

And therefore, in despight of cares, 
1*11 sing:, and dance, and caper. 
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Though food nor raiment left me wero^ 
I would of wants be dreadless ; 

For then I quickly should be there 
Where bread and doth are needless ; 

And in those blessings have my share, 
Whereot most men are heedless. 

I then should that attain unto 
For which I now endeayour ; 

From my false lovers thither go, 
Where friendship fidleth nerer; 

And, through a few short pangs of woe. 
To joys that last for ever. 

For senrice done, and lore exprest , 
(Though rery few regard it) 

My country owes me bread at least ; 
But if I be debarred it, 

Good consdeuoe is a dayly feast, 
And sorrow never marr'd it. 

My grand oppressors had a thought, 
When riches they bereaved. 

That then, my mine had been wrought ; 
But, they were quite deceived : 

For them the devil much mis-taught 
When that weak snare they weaved. 

K in those courses I had gone 
Wherein they are employed. 

Till such achievements had been won 
As are by them enjoyed. 

They might have wager'd ten to one 
I should have been destroyed. 

But proofs have now confirmed me 
How much our vice ofTendeth, 

And what small helps our virtues be 
To that which God intendeth. 

Till he himself shall make us free. 
And our defects amendeth. 
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No one is from corruption clear ; 

Men are depraved whoUj : 
Mere cruelties their mercies are. 

Their wisdom is but folly ; 
And, when most righteous they appear. 

Then are they most unholy. 

There is no trust in temp'ral things. 

For they are all unsteady : 
That no assurance firom them springs. 

Too well I find already ; 
And that ev'n parliaments and kings. 

Are frail, or fidse, or giddy. 

All stands upon a tott'ring wheel. 

Which never fixt abideth ; 
Both commonweals and kingdoms reel : 

He that in them confideth, 
(Or trusts their faith) shall mischiefs feel. 

With which soe*er he sideth. 

This wit I long ago was taught. 

But then I would not heed it : 
Experience must by fools be bought. 

Else they'll not think they need it. 
By this means was my ruin wrought ; 

Yet they are knaves who did it. 

When to the ground deprest I was. 

Our mushrooms and our bubbles. 
Whom neither truth, nor wit, nor grace. 

But wealth and pride ennobles, 
As cruel were as they are base. 

And jeer'd me in my troubles. 

And when their hate these had made known. 

New mischiefs it begat me : 
For ev'ry rascal dirty clown. 

Presumed to amate me ; 
And all the curs about the town 

Grinned, snarl'd and barked at me. 
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Since, therefore, 'tis not in my power, 
(Though oft I fore-diaoem them) 

To shun the world's deqxights one hour. 
Thus into mirth FU torn them : 

And neither giiete^ nor pout, nor lowre, 
But laugh, mnd sing, and soom them. 

This fit, at aer'nty years and two. 
And thus to spend my hours. 

The world's oontempt indinea me to. 
Whilst she my state doTours ; 

If this be all that she can do, 
A fig for all her powers. 

Yet I and shoe, may well agree. 
Though we have much contended : 

Upon as equal terms are we 
As most who hare off&nded : 

For, I sleight her, and she sleights me, 
And thcare's my quarrel ended. 

This only doth my mirth allay, 

I am to some engaged. 
Who sigh and weep, and suffer may, 

Whilst thus I sing encaged : 
But I*Te a God, and so hare they. 

By whom that care's asswaged. 

And he that gives us in these days 
New lofds, may give us new laws; 

So thAt our present puppet-plays. 
Our whimsies, brauls, and gew-gaws, 

Hay turned be to songs of praise, 
And holy hallelujahs. 
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A DLSSBRTATION ON THR 

ANCIENT ENGLISH MORRIS DANCE, 

By FRANCIS DOUCE, Esq. 



It is the obflerraiioii of an elegant writer, tliat disquisitioni 
concerning the manners and conduct of our tpeciee in early 
times, or indeed at any time, are always curious at least and 
amusing. An investigation of the subject before us, if com- 
pletely and successfully performed, would serre to fill up a 
chasm in the history of our popular antiquities: but this must 
not be expected. The culpable indijSTerence of historical 
writers to private manners, and more espedally to the 
recreations and amusements of tiie common people, has 
occasioned the difficulties that always attend enquiries of this 
nature, many of which are inTcdved in impenetrable darkness ; 
whilst others can only reoeiye illustration from detached and 
scattered facts accompanied by judicious infennces and opinions. 
It wiU be necessary in the first place, to attempt some 
definition of what the morris dance originally was: this may 
be best accomplished by the aid of etymology, which will 
generally be found a fiothful guid^ when managed with 
discretion. It seems, howeyer, on the juresent oocasi<m to haye 
been too slightly treated in a work of considerable labour and 
ingenui^, the author of which has expressed an opinion thai 
the Morris dance originated from that part of the ancient cere- 
mony of the feast of fools, in which certain persons habited like 
buffoons, with bells, ^., joined in a dance. He then proceeds 
as follows, ''The word Morris vpplM. to the dance is usually 
deriyed from Monaco , which in the fi^panish language wg^i^ 

B B B 
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a Moor, as if the dance had been taken from the Moors ; but I 
cannot help considering this as a mistake, for it appears to me 
that the Mori$oo or Moor dance is exceedingly different from 
the morris-dance formerly practised in this country ; it being 
performed with the castanets or rattles, at the ends of the 
fingers, and not with bells attached to various parts of the 
dress.* I shall not pretend to inyestigate the derivatioii of 
the word MorriM; though probably it might be found at home: 
it seems, howerer, to have been applied to the dance in modem 
times, and, I trust, long after the festival to which it originally 
belonged was done away and had nearly sunk into oblivion.**t 

Now if the term in question had been exdutivdy used in 
England, there would have been some weight in these observa- 
tions ; but when we find it adopted by most of the European 
nations to express a dance, the origin of which both English 
and foreign glossaries uniformly ascribe to the Moors, we must 
pause at least before we consent to abandon the only due that 
presents itself to assist us. The genuine Moorish or Morisoo 
dance was, no doubt, very different from the European morris/ 
but there is scarcely an instance in which a fashion or amuse- 
ment that has been borrowed from a distant region has not in 
its progress through other countries undergone such alterations 
as have much obscured its origin. This remark may be exem- 
plified in chess and cards, which, beyond all doubt, were 
invented in India or China, and spread, by means of the 
Arabians, progressively throughout Spain, Italy, France, 
England, and the North of Europe. But the above writer has 
cited a passage from the play of Variety, 1649, in which the 
SpaniJk Moriaco is mentioned; and this not only shows the 
legitimacy of the term morris, but that the real and uncor- 
rupted Moorish dance was to be found in Spain, where it still 
continues to delight both natives and strangers under the 
name of the fandango. It may be likewise remarked, that the 

* Thb will hereafter appear to be a mistake. 

t Scratfs ** Sports and pastimes of the people of England," p. I7K 
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exquisitelj pretty music to this lively dance is undoubtedly 
Moorish.* The Spanish morris was also danced at puppet- 
shows by a person habited like a Moor, with castagnets ; and 
Junius [Du Jon] has informed us that the morris dancers 
usually blackened their £^68 with sooty that they might the 
better pass for Moors-t 

Some have sought the origin of the morris in the Pyrrkiea 
mdtatio of the andents^ a military dance which seems to have 
been inrented by the Qreeks, and was afterwards adopted by 
the Salii or priests of Mars. This continued to be practised 
ibr many ages, till it became corrupted by figures and gesticu- 
lations foreign to its original purpose. Such a dance was that 
well known in France and Italy by the name of the dance of 
fools or MatadiinSf who were habited in short jackets with gilt- 
paper helmets, long streamers tied to their shoulders, and bells 
to their legs. They carried in their hands a sword and 
buckler, with which they made a clashing noise, and performed 
various quick and sprightly evolutions.]: A species of this 
sword dance by some means or other got introduced into 

* ** Hist of mosick," toL iv. 388, by Sir John Hawkins, who wss 
clearly of opinion that the morris dance was derived from the Moors. 

\ ** Etymologicum Anglicanom." In further corroborataon of 
this deduction of the morris dance, the foUowing words may be 
adduced; mobbsqus, a kind of grotesque painting, sometinies called 
Arabesque^ and used in embroidefy and damasking. Mobisclb, 
4uid MouBicLB, a gold cum. used in Spain by the Moors, and called 
in the barbarous Latin of the fourteenth century tmorUdmu. See 
Carpentier, "Suppi ad gloMar. Dmemtgkm^ v. Morikmmi. Morbu 
WAX, called likewise m»ore§ wax, in the ** Garbelling of spices," 1594, 
4ta To these the morrig-pik* may perhaps be added. It is pro- 
bable that the "Rngiish terms morrU and mtoriee have been eorr upl ed 
■from flRoref, the older and more genuine orthography. 

X Tabourot ^ Orchesognqphie," 1589, 4ta p. 97, where the aeveral 
postures of this danoe are described and represented. The Pjrrrhie 
dance appears to ha?e travelled from Qreeee into the North. See 
Olaus Magnus, ** De gentibus sepCentrionaUbus,** lib. zv. c 83, 24, 
25, 26, 27. 
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EngUndy where it has generally and unaccountably been exhi- 
bited by women, whose dexterous feats of tumbling and 
^^au^ng with swords at fairs, and in the minor theatres, are 
still remembered by many persons.* A yery learned writer, 
^Making of the Pyrrhioa aoUatiOy informs us, that ^The 
common people in many parts of En^^and still practiae what 
they call a Moriteo donee, in a wild manner, and as it were in 
armour, at {woper intervals striking upon each others stares, 
kcJ*\ This might be found on enquiry to differ fmat the 
common morris, and to be a mixture of the old Pyrri&ic and 
Moorish dances. Such a one may be alluded to in The tecand 
part of King Henry the Sixth, Act iii. Sc. 1, 

•* I have seen him 

Caper upright like a wUd Moriseo^ 
Shaking his bloody darts, as he his bells." 

Before we proceed to an examination of the more immediate 
object of this essay, the English morris, it may be as well to 
lay before the reader a short description of the uneorr^^pud 
morris dance^ as practised in France about the beginning of 
the sixteenth centuiy. It has been preserved by Tabourot, the 
oldest and by far the most curious writer of any other on the 
art of dancing, t He relates, that in his youthful days it was 

* It is remariLable that the same practice should be found in the 
island of Ceyloo. Knox tells us that ** A woman takes two naked 
swords, mider each arm one, and another she holds in her mouth, 
then fetcheth a run and turns clean over, and never touches the 
gromid till she lights on her feet again holding all her swords fitft." 
Hut. of Ceykm, p. 99. 

t Wise's ''Enquiries concerning the first inhabitants, language, 
&C. of Europe," p. 61. 

X Jean Tabourot, canon and official of the cathedral of Lengres, 
published his " Orchesographie et traicti en fonne de dialogue par 
lequel tontes personnes peuvent facilement apprendre et practiquer 
I'honneste exercice des dances," 1589, 4to., under the anagram- 
matiied name of Thoinot Arbeau. He died in 1595, at the age of 
66. His work Is equally curious and uncommon. 
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the custom in good societies for a boy to come into the hall, 
when sapper was finished, with his fa^e blackened, his fore- 
head bound with white or yellow taffeta, and bells tied to his 
legs. He then proceeded to dance the Morisoo, the whole 
length of the hall, backwards and forwards, to the great amus^ 
ment of the company.* He hints that the beUs might have 
been boirowed from the erotali of the ancients in the Pyrrhic 
dance. He then describes the more modem moiris dance, 
which was performed by striking the ground with the forepart 
of the feet; but, as this was found to be too &tiguing, the 
motion was afterwards confined to the heel, the toes being kept 
firm, by which means the dancer contrived to rattle his bells 
with more effect. He adds that this mode of dancing fell into 
disuse, as it was found to bring on gouty complaints. This is 
the air to which the last-mentioned morris was performed. 



;^'tttT^^ tU|l|Jt:tll|- 



I 



''tilt! it y^ ^ 



It has been supposed that the morris dance was first brought 

* But the French morris can be traced to a much earlier period. 
Among other instances of the prodigality of Messire Gilles de Rais, 
in 1440» morrU damun are specified. Lobineau, **HiBt. de 
Bretagne,** iL 1069. In the accounts of Olivier le Roax« treasurer 
to Arthur III, duke of Bretagne in 1457, is this article: ^i certains 
oompaignons qui avoient fidt plusieurs esbatemens de flNorMjuM et 
autres jeux devant le due 4 Tours, vL escus." Id. 1205. At a 
splendid feast given by (jraston de Foix at Vendome in 1458, ^foure 
yong laddes and a damoaell attired like savages daunoed (by good 
-direction) an excellent Moriteo, before the assemUy." Favine's 
** Theater of honour," p. 345, and see Carpentier, ^SnppL ad 
glossar." Dueam^am v. Morikmna. Ck>quillart, a IVenoh poet, who 
wrote about 1470, says that the Swiss danced the MorUeo to the 
beat of the drum. CEWvret, p. 127. 
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into England in the time of Edward the Third, when John of 
Gaunt returned from Spain;* but it is much more probable 
that we had it from our Gallic neighbours, or eTon from the 
Flemings. Few if any vestiges of it can be traced bej<»id the 
reign of Heniy the Seventh; about which time, and partiea- 
larlj in that of Henxy the Eighth, the churdLwardens' 
accounts in several parities afford materials that throw much 
light on the subject, and show that the morris dance made a 
very eonsidend4e figure in the parochial festivals. A late 
valuable writer has remarked that in some places the Maj- 
games of Robin Hood were nothing more than a morris dance, 
in which Robin Hood, Little John, Maid JVorum^ and Frier 
Thtek, were the principal personages, the others being a down 
or fool, the hobby-horse, the taborer, and the dancers, who 
were more or less numerous ;t but this seems to be a mistake. 
The May-games of Robin Hood appear to have been princi- 
pally instituted for the encouragement of archery, and were 
genenJly accompanied by morris dancers, who, neverthdess, 
formed but a subordinate part of the ceremony. It is by no 
means clear that at any time Robin Hood and his companions 
were constituent characters in the morris. There were, besides, 
May-games of a more simple nature, being merely dances 
round a May-pole, by the lads and lasses of the village, and 
the undoubted remains of the Roman FloraIia.t We find also 
that other festivals and ceremonies had their morris, as Holy 
Thursday; the Whitsun-ales ; the bride-ales, or weddings,§ 

* Peck's ** Memoirs of MUton,** 135. What this writer has 
added on the subject of the morris dance is not very interesting; bat 
he is certainly mistaken in hb explanation of Jive, aevat, or nme 



t Bitson's ** Robin Hood," L ciL 

X See particdarly Stubbes's ** Anatomic of abases," p. 109, edit 
1595, 4fco. 

§ In Laneham's ** Letter from Kenilworth or Killingworth castle^** 
a bride-ale is described, in which mention is made of *'a lively 
Moris dauns, according too the aandent manner: six dauncen, 
MawdmarioDf and the fool.*' 
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and a 8ort of play or pageant called the lord of misrule. 
Sheriffs too had their morris dance.* The reader may he 
amused with the following account of the lord of misrule, as it 
contains a description of an attendant morris. It has heen 
fortunately handed down to us by a puritanical writer of the 
reign of Elizabeth, whose loud ravings against the &shionable 
excesses of his countrymen haye contributed to furnish 
posterity with the completest information respecting a consi- 
derable portion of the manners and customs of the above 
period that is any where to be found. These are his words: 
'^ First, all the wilde heads of the parish, flocking t(^ther, 
chuse them a graund captaine (of mischiefe) whome they 
innoble with the title of my Lord cf muruUy and him they 
crowne with great solemnitie, and adopt for their king. This 
king annoynted, chooseth foorth twentie, fourtie, threescore or 
a hundred lustie guttes like to himselfe to waite upon his 
lordly majesty, and to guarde his noble person. Then every 
one of these his men, he investeth with his liveries of greene, 
yellow, or some other light wanton collour. And as though 
they were not (bawdy) gawdy ynough, I should say, they 
bedecke themselves with scarffes, ribbons and laces hanged all 
over with golde ringes, precious stones, and other jewels: this 
done, they tie about either legge twentie or fourtie belles, with 
rich handkerchiefe in their handes, and sometimes laide a 
crosse over their shoulders and neckes, borrowed for the most 
part of their pretie Mapnei and loving Bemes^ Ux bussing 
them in the darice. Thus all things set in order, then have 
they their hobby-horses, their dragons and other antiques, to- 
gither with their baudie pipers^ and thundering drumfMny to 
strike up the DemU Daumce withall: then martch this heathen 
company towards the church and church-yarde, their pypers 
pypyng, their drummers thundering, their stumpes dauncing, 
their belles iyngling, their handkercheefes fluttering about 
their heades like madde men, their hobbie horses, and other 

* See Stowe*8 " Sunray of London," 1618, 4to, p. 161. 
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monsters skirmishing amongst the throng: and in this sorte 
thej goe to the church (though the minister be at prayer or 
preaching) dauncing and swinging their handkerchiefes over 
their heades in the church like Devils incarnate, with such a 
confused noise, that no man can heare his owne TOjce. Th&k 
the foolish people they looke, they stare, they laugh, they 
fleere, and mount upon formes and pewes, to see these goodly 
pageants solemnized in this sort. Then after this about the 
church they goe againe and againe, and so foorth into the 
church yard, where they have commonly their sommer haules, 
their bowers, arbours, and banquetting houses set up, wherein 
they feast, banquet, and daunce all that day, and (peradven- 
ture) aU that night too. And thus these terrestrial furies 
spend the Sabboth day. Another sort of fimtasticall fooles 
bring to these helhoundes (the Lord of misrule and his 
complices) some bread, some good ale, some new cheese, some 
olde cheese, some custardes, some cracknels, some cakes, some 
flaunes, some tartes, some creame, some meat, some one thing, 
some another; but if they knewe that as often as they bring 
anye to the maintenance of these execrable pastimes, they 
offer sacrifice to the Devill and Sathanas, they would repent 
and withdrawe their handes, which Qod graunt they may."* 
Another declaimer of the like kind, speaking of May games 
and morris dances, thus holds forth ; " The abuses which are 
committed in your may-games are infinite. The first whereof 
is this, that you doe use to attyre in womans apparrell whom 
you doe most commonly call fnay-marrianSy whereby you in- 
fringe that straight commaimdement whiche is given in Deut. 
xziL 5, that men must not put on womens apparrell for feare 
of enormities. Kay I myself have seene in a may game a 
troupe, the greater part wherof hath been men, and yet have 
they been attyred so like imto women, that theyr faces being 
hidde (as they were indeede) a man coulde not disceme them 
from women. The second abuse, which of all other is the 

* Stubbes's ** Anatomie of Abuses," p. 107. 
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greatest, is this, that it hath been toulde that your morice 
dauncers have daunced naked in nettes : what greater entise- 
ment unto naughtines could have been devised? The third 
abuse is, that jou (because you wiU loose no tyme) doe use 
commonly to runne into woodes in the night time, amongst 
maidens, to fet bowes, in so muche as I have hearde of tenne 
maidens who went to fet May, and nine of than came home 
with childe."* He seems likewise to allude to a character of 
the Demi in the May games, of which no mention is elsewhere 
made. 

In the course of time these several recreations were blended 
together so as to become almost indistinguishable. It is how- 
ever very certain that the May games of Robin Hood, accom- 
panied with the morris, were at first a distinct ceremony from 
the simple morris, which when Warner lived was celebrated 
about the season of Easter, and before the May games: he thus 
speaks of them. 



«« 



At Paske begun our Morrise, and ere Penticost our May.'*! 



It is probable that when the practice of archery declined, 
the May games of Robin Hood were discontinued, and that the 
morris dance was transferred to the celebration of Whitsuntide, 
either as connected with the Whitsun ales, or as a separate 
amusement. In the latter instance it appears to have retained 
one or two of the characters in the May pageants; but no 
uniformity was or possibly could be observed, as the arrange- 
ment would vary in diflTerent places according to the humour 
or convenience of the parties. 

The painted glass window belonging to Oeorge Tollett, Esq., 
at Betley, in Staffordshire, exhibits, in all probability, the 
most curious as well as the oldest representation of an English 

* Fetherston's ** Dialogue agaynst light, lewde, and lascirions 
dauDcing," 1582, 12mo. sign. D. 7. See a passage to the same 
purpose in Northbrooke*s ** Treatise against dicing, dancing, &€.** 
1597, 4to, fo. 68 b. 

t Albion's England, 1612, p^ 121. 

c c c 
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May game and morris dance, that is anywhere to be found.* 
The learned possessor of this curiosity, to whom the readers of 
Shakspeare are much indebted not only for this, but for many 
other valuable communications, has supposed that the window 
might have been painted in the youthful days of Henry the 
Eighth, when he delighted in May games; but it must be 
observed that the dresses and costume of some of the figures 
are certainly of an older period, and may, without much 
hazard, be pronounced to belong to the reign of Edward the 
Fourth. Among other proofs that could be adduced, it will be 
sufficient to compare it with the annexed print of another 
moms dance.t This is a copy from an exceedingly scarce 
engraving on copper by Israel Von Mechelu, or Meckenen, so 
named firom the place of his nativity, a German Tillage on the 
confines of Flanders, in which latter country this artist appears 
chiefly to have resided ; and therefore in most of his prints we 
may observe the Flemish costume of his time. From the 
pointed shoes that we see in one of the figures, it must have 
been executed between the year 1460, and 1470 ; about which 
latter period the broad-toed shoes came into fashion in France 
and Flanders. It seems to have been intended as a pattern for 
goldsmith's work, probably a cup or tankard. 

The artist, in a fjEincy representation of foliage, has intro- 
duced several figures belonging to a Flemish May-game morris, 
consisting of the lady of the May, the fool, the piper, two 
morris dancers with bells and streamers, and four other dancing 
characters, for which appropriate names will not easily be 
found. The similitude between some of the figures in this 
print and others in Mr. ToUett's window is very striking, and 
shows that the period of execution, as to both, was nearly the 
same. One objection to this opinion will, no doubt, present 
itself to the skilful spectator, and that is the shape of the letters 
which form the inscription a merrt mat on the pane of glass 

* Steevens's Shakspeare, at the end of the play of **King Henry 
IV. part I." 

f [Given as a frontispiece to the present volume.— /Jrfitor.] 
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No. 8. These are comparatively modem, and cannot be 
carried further back than the time of Elizabeth : but this will 
be accounted for hereafter. 

The above curious painting has furnished the means of 
ascertaining some of the personages of which the May games 
and morris consisted at the time of its execution. To trace 
their original forms and numbers, or the progressive changes 
they underwent, with any degree of accuracy, would be 
perhaps impossible ; because not only the materials for such an 
attempt are extremely few, but a variety of circumstances 
contributed to constitute their differences even during the 
same period. Wherever we turn, nothing but irregularity 
presents itself. Sometimes we have a lady of the May, timjiy^ 
with a friar Tuck ; and in later times a Maid Marian remained 
without even a Robin Hood or a friar. But consistency is not 
to be looked for on these occasions, when we find, as has been 
remarked, that the May games, those of Robin Hood, the ales, 
and the morris dances, were blended together as convenience 
or caprice happened to dictate.* 

The several characters that seem in more ancient times to 
have composed the May game and morris were the following : 
Robin Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian the queen 
or lady of the May, the fool, the piper, and several morris 
dancers, habited, as it appears, in various modes. Afterwards a 
hobby horse and a dragon were added. To avoid the confusion 

* There is a remarkable instance of the cormption that has been 
gradually introduced into popular ceremonies, in the celebration of 
the gunpowder'plot; in which, formerly, Guy Faux was ignomi- 
niously carted, in company with the Pope and the Devil, all of whom 
were afterwards consigned to the flames: whereas at present we 
have only the image of a fellow, or sometimes a real boy bediaened 
with gilded rags, ruffles, and powdered periwig, under the appella- 
tion of Poor {j^ty, for whom Uie attendants seem to crave charity. 
l%e Pope has been long dismissed by proclamation or act of parlia^ 
ment; and the Devil is probably forgotten by some, or become an 
object of too much terror with others to be sported with. 
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that might otherwise ensue, it will be best to speak of each 
character bj itself. 

I. Robin IIoap. The history of this celebrated outlaw has 
been so ably and ingeniously treated by Mr. Ritson, and every 
fact that relates to him so minutely deyeloped, that it will be 
long before any norelty shall be discovered of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve attention. It appears that in tihe May 
game he sometimes carried a painted standard.* 

II. LriTLE JoHX. The faithful companion of Robin Hood, 
but of whom little that is not fabulous has been handed down 
to us. He is first mentioned, together with Robin Hood, by 
Fordun the Scottish historian, who wrote in the fourteenth 
oentuiy, and who speaks of the celebration of the story of 
these persons in the theatrical performances of his time, and of 
the minstrels* songs relating to them, which he says the 
coomion people preferred to all other romances.^ 

III. Friar Tuck. There is no very ancient mention of thi 
{lerson, whose history is very uncertain. Drayton has thus 
recorded him, among other companions of Robin Hood : 

"• Of Tmek the merry friar which many a sermon made 
In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws and their trade.**^ 

He is known to have formed one of the characters in the May 
games during the reign of Henry the Eighth, and had been 
probably introduced into them at a much earlier period. From 
the occurrence of this name on other occasions, there is good 

* Charrhwanlens* accounts at Kingston, in Lysons*s ** Environs of 
London,** toI. L p. 227. The learned author of this interesting 
work has remarked that he had found no entries at Kingston, 
relating to the May g^ames, after the 29 Hen. 8; but they certainly 
coQtinoed, as parochial ceremonies, in other places to a much later 
perio J. In the chorchwardens' accounts of Great Marlow it appears, 
that dresses for the morris dance were lent to neighbouring parishes 
so late as 1629. See Langley*s ** Antiquities of Desborough,*' 4to. 
1797. 

t Fopdan's ** Scoiichronicon/' 1759, folio, torn. ii. p. 104. 

* •• Polyolbion,*' sonjr xxri. 
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reason for supposing that it was a sort of generic appellation 
for any friar, and that it originated from the dress of the order, 
which was tucked or folded at the waist by means of a cord or 
girdle. Thus Chaucer, in his prologue to the Canterbury tales, 
says of the Reve ; 

** TuekeJ he was, as is a frere aboate:" 

And he describes one of the friars in the Sompnour's tale: — 

Wiih scrippe and tipped staff, ytmtkei hie. 

This friar maintained his situation in the morris under the 
reign of Elizabeth, being thus mentioned in Warners Albion*s 
England : — 

The' Robin Hood, liell John, fritr Tuchty and Marian, deftly play : 

but is not heard of afterwards. In Ben Jonson's Maaqw of 
Gipsies, the clown takes notice of his omission in the dance.* 

lY. Maid Marian. None of the materials that constitute 
the more authentic history of Robin Hood, prove the existence 
of such a character in the shape of his mistress. There is a 
pretty French pastoral drama of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, entitled Le jeu du herger etdela hergire, in which the 
principal characters are Robin and Marion, a shepherd and 
shepherdess. Mr. Warton thought that our English Marian 
might be illustrated from this composition; but Mr. Ritson is 
unwilling to assent to this opinion, on the ground that the 
French Robin and Marion '' are not the Robin and Marian of 
Sherwood.'* Tet Mr. Warton probably meant no more than 
that the name of Marian had been suggested from the above 
drama, which was a great &vourite among the common people 
in France, and performed much about the season at which the 
May games were celebrated in England. The great intercourse 
between the countries might have been the means of importing 
this name amidst an infinite variety of other matters; and 
there is indeed no other mode of accounting for the introduc- 

* Ben Jonsoifs Works, 1756, voL rL p. 93. 
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tion of a name which never occurs in the page of Enj^lsh 
hisUaj* We have seen that the story of Robin Hood was, at 
a Terj early period, of a dramatic cast ; and it was perfectly 
natural that a fMrincipal character should be transferred firam 
one drama to another. It might be thought likewise that the 
English Robin deserved his Marian as well as the other. The 
drcnmstance of the French Marion being acted by a boy con- 
tributes to support the above opinion ; the part of the English 
character having been personated, though not alwayv, in like 
manner. little, if any, stress can be laid on the authoritj of 
an old i^y cited by Mr. Steevens to prove that " Maid Marian 
was originally a name assumed by Matilda the daughter of 
Robert Lord Fitzwater, while Robin Hood remained in a state 
of outlawry .**t This is rather to be considered as a dramatic 
fiction, designed to explain a character the origin of which had 
been long forgotten. 

Maid Marian not only officiated as the paramour of Robin 
Hood in the May games, but as the queen or lady of the May 
who seems to have been introduced long before the games of 

* Marian, or as it is more frequently written Marion^ is not 
formed, as some French writers have supposed, from Mary and Ann, 
bat more probably from Mariamne the wife of Herod, whose name 
seems borrowed from that of Miriam O^O the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron. Miriam is said to come from a Syrian word 
signifying wustrtst, or from *1*1D marar, bittemen. The name of 
Mary, evidently contracted from Miriam or Mariamne, does not 
occur till the time of the daughter of Joachim and Anne, the mother 
of Christ, at which period we find other Maries in the New 
Testament It is remarkable that Maria, firom Marias, should not 
occur among the Roman names of women, in like manner as we 
hare Jolia, Cornelia, Falria, Proba, Valeria, &c., from Julius, 
Comelioa, Falrins, Probus, and Valerius. The facetious and 
eccentric Edmnnd Gayton, in the dedication to his " Festivous notes 
on Don Qnixote,^ speaks of Mayd Myriam, He perhaps imagined 
that the morris dance had been suggested by the prophetess and 
her dancing women with their timbrels. 

t Steeveub's Shaksp. viii. 530. 
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Robin Hood. In the isle of Man they not only elected a 
queen of May, but likewise a queen of winter.* Gatherings 
for the May lady, as anciently for Robin Hood, were lately kept 
up at Cambridge, but in a corrupted form, the real occasion of 
this ceremony being, in all probability, quite unknown to the 
gatherers. There can be no doubt that the queen of the May 
is the legitimate representative of the (Goddess Flora in the 
Roman festival. 

The introduction of Robin Hood into the celebration of May 
probably suggested the addition of a king or lord of the May, 
In the year 1306 Robert Bruce caused himself to be crowned 
at Scone, and a second time by the hands of his mistress, the 
adulterous wife of the earl of Bowhan, who changed his name 
to David. It is reported that he said to his own wife on this 
occasion, '' Yesterday we were but earl and countess, to-day we 
are king and queen;'* to which she replied, ''True, you are 
now a tummer king^ but you may not chance to be a winter 
one." Matthew of Westminster has recorded this fact, and 
Holinshed, who copies him, makes the lady say, that ''she 
feared they should prove but as a summer king and queen, such 
as in country tovmes the yong folkes chose for sport to dance 
about may-^poles,^'* In 1557, there was a May game in 
Fenchureh-street, with a Lord and Lady of the May, and a 
morris dance.t Both these characters are introduced in a 
morris in Fletcher's play of The two nMe Kinsmen^ Act iii. ; 
and, in the Knight of the burning Pestle, a grocer's i^prentice 
personates a lord of the May dressed out in " scarves, feathers, 
and rings." He is made to deliver a speech from the conduit 
to the populace, of which this is a part ; 

** London, to thee I do present the merry month of May, 
Let each true subject be content to hear me what I say: 
For from the top of conduit-head, as plainly may appear, 
I will both tell my name to you, and wherefore I came here. 

* Waldron's " History of the isle of Man,*' 12mo. p. 95, where he 
has described the mock battle between the queens, 
t Strype*s " Eccl. memorials," iii. 376. 
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My name si ^^ft^ by due descent, though not ignoble I, 
Yet hx inferioor to the flock of gracious grocery. 
And by the common counsel of my fellows in the Strand, 
With gilded stal^ and crossed skarfe, the May lord here I stand.** 

A lord md lady ire still presenred in some places where the 
Whitsun-ales continue to be celebrated, and periiaps in oiher 
morrises during the season of May. 

To return to Maid Marian — She was usually dressed accord- 
ing to the fiuhion of the time, as we may collect from the 
figures of her in Mr. ToUett's window, and Israel's engraying. 
In both the Idrtle and petticoat are alike; and the pendent 
Teil is supported by the hand. The English figure holds a 
flower, and has a &ncy coronet as q\uien of the May, The other 
has apparently an apple in her hand, and her steeple head 
dress is what was actually worn in the middle of the fifteenth 
century by queens and ladies of high rank. Bamaby Rich, 
who wrote in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., inveighing 
against the foppery of men*s apparel, exclaims, ''And from 
whence commeth this wearing, and this embroidering of long 
locks, this curiosity that is used amongst men, in frizeling and 
curling of their haire, this gentlewoman-like starcht bands, so 
be-edged and belaced, /tter for Maid Marion in a Moris datvce, 
then for him that hath either that spirit or courage that shold 
be in a gentleman ?*^'*^ 

It appears that the Lady of the May was sometimes carried 
in procession on men*s shoulders ; for Stephen Batman, speak- 
ing of the Pope and his ceremonies, states that he is carried on 
the backs of four deacons, "after the maner of carying 
whytepot queenes in Western May games."t Her usual gait 

♦ ** The honestie of this age/' 1615, 4to, p. 35. 

t What these ladies exactly were it is not easy to comprehend. 
Whitepot in old cookery was a kind of custard, made in a crust or 
Wi<h with cream, eggs, pulse of apples, sugar, spices, and sippets of 
wkke or manchet bread. It is possible therefore that Maid Marian, 
being occasionally personated by a kitchen malkin or cook wench, 
obtained the title of a white-pot queen. 
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was nice and affected.* Thus in the description of the family 
visit to the royal guest, in the old ballad of The Miller of 
liansfidd: — 

** And so they jetted down towards the king's hall: 
The merry old miller, with his hands on his side; 
His wife, like Maid Marian, did mukce at that tide." 

But although the May-lady was originally a character of 
some delicacy and importance, she appears to hare afterwards 
declined in both respects. In the time of Elizabeth she was 
usually represented by some smooth-faced and effeminate 
youth.t Falstaff tells the hostessy that ^^ for womankaod Maid 
Marian may be the Deputy^s wife of the ward to her;*' mean- 
ing perhaps that she was as masculine in her appearance as the 
country clown who personated Maid Marian : and in Fletcher's 
MoTineur Thomas^ Dorothea desires her brother to conduct 
himself with more gentleness towards his mistress, unless he 
would chuse to many MaUcyn the Ma^ lady; another allusion 
to the degraded state of Maid Marian, who is here assimilated 
to a yulgar drudge or scullion both in name and condition. 
But during the whole of her existence mirth and gaiety were 
her constant companions. The translator of The hospitaU of 
incwrabU FooUs, 1600, 4to. speaking of Aoco, the old woman 
who became mad on beholding her ugliness in a mirror, says 
that *' one while shee could be as merrie as Maid Martian,^* 
Nor was this character, eyen in later times, unifomdy yulgar. 
Every one will call to mind Nicholas Breton's pretty sonnet of 
PhiUyda and Cofydon^ where the shepherdess, 

** _— with garlands gay 
Was made the Lady of the Maye." 

V. The Fool. This character in the morris was the same, 
in point of dress^ as the domestic buffoon of his time. In Mr. 
ToUett's window he has additional bells tied to his arms and 
ancles as a morris dancer, but is, in other respects, the English 

♦ ** Golden books of the leaden Goildes," 1577. 4to, fo. 30. 
t Greene's " Quip for an upstart Courtier," sig. d. 3. 

D D 1) 
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fool of the fifteenth century. Yet the habit of this eccentric 
person wis not the same in all countries, nor eyen unif<Nrm in 
the same country. Accordingly he is very difibrently accoutred 
in the Flemish print. He has a cap or hood with asses' ears, 
and a row of bells for the crest ; in his left hand he carries a 
bauble, and orer his right arm hangs a cloth or napkin. He 
wears behind what seems intended for a purse or wallet, with 
which the fool in the old German prints is generally exhibited. 
It is certain that there was only one fool in the moiris: and 
therefore Mr. Steerens and Mr. ToUett have erred in supposing 
the figure No. 1 in the window, to be the Bavianfoolvnth the hib. 
The former gentleman had apparently misconceiyed the f^^ow- 
ing passage in Fletcher's Two nMe Kintmen^ 

*• and next the fool. 

The Barun, with long tail and eke long tooL** 

Here are not two fools described. The construction is, ^ next 
comes the fool, t. e. the Bavian fool, &c." This might have 
been the idiot fool, and so denominated from his wearing a bib, 
in French bavoHj* because he driyelled. Thus in Bimduai^ 
Act T., Decius talks of a '' dull slavering fool." The tricks of 
the Bavian, his tumbling and barking like a dog, suggested 
perhaps by the conduct of Robert the Devil when disguised as 
a fool in his well known and once popular romance, were 
peculiar to the morris dance described in The two noble Kina- 
men, which has some other characters that seem to have been 
introduced for stage effect, and not to have belonged to the 

t Baecm or baxttte^ is from bave, spittle. Hence the middle age 
Latin term for a fool, bawmu. See Ducange Gloss. This is a very 
plausible etymology, and might stand well enough by itself; but it 
most not be concealed that in some of the Northern languages 
bmUm signifies a monkey or baboon. Whether Fletcher, who seems 
the only writer that has made use of this word, applied it to the 
fool in question on account of the monkey tricks that he played, 
remains to be ascertained. If we could discover the names of the 
characters in a French, Dutch, or German morris of this time, some 
Bght might be thrown on the subject. 
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genuine monis. The tail was the fox tail that was sometimes 
worn by the morris fool ; and the long tool will be best under- 
stood by referring to the cut of the idiot in the genuine copy of 
the Dance of DecUh^ usuaUy, though improperly, ascribed to 
Holbein, and by reflecting on some peculiar properties and 
qualifications of the idiot character. 

What Mr. ToUett has termed a bib was in hd no uncommon 
part of the male dress in the fifteenth century. Some of the 
contemporary figures of the Beyerley minstrels are so habited, 
as well as others in the representation of the Whitsun ale at 
Cirencester.* Whateyer character the supposed Bayian of 
the window was, he is also found in the print by Israel on the 
left hand of the fool, not only in the same habit, but with his 
hands and feet precisely in similar attitudes. There is no 
doubt that the morris dance was in some respects a sort of 
chironomy ; and Higgins, the English editor of Junius*s 
NomendatoTy has actually translated the word chiranomia by 
** the morrise dance.**t In the absence of some of the other 
characters of the morris dance, the exertions of the fool appear 
to haye been increased, as we learn from Ben Jonson's Enter- 
tainment at AUhrope: — 

** Bat see the hobby-horse is forgot 
Foole, it must be your lot, 
To supply his want with faces 
And some other buffon graces. 
You know how." — 

Goryat relates that near Montreuil he saw ^'a WhUtuntide 
focle disguised like a foole, wearing a long coate, wherein there 
were many seyerall peeces of doth of diyers colours, at the 
comers whereof there hanged the taOes of squirrels: he 
bestowed a little peece of plate, wherein was expressed the 
effigies of the Virgin Mary, upon eyeiy one that ^ye him 

* See Carter's ''Specimens of ancient sculpture and painting/' 
voL ii. pL xiii. Nos. 5 and 13, and pi. xxxvi. 

t Edit 1585, 12mo. p. 299. See likewise the article chiromommt 
in p. 521. 
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monej : for he Pegged money of all trayellers for the benefite 
of the parish church.*** The romance of The Spiritual QuixcU 
has a morris fool with a fox*s tail depending from his ci^, and 
a sheep bell attached to his hinder parts. In the modem 
moiris dance the fool is continued, but his real character and 
dress appear to have been long since forgotten. In some 
places he is called the S^ire. 

Ti. TbePipkb. Sometimes called Tom Piper, an obvious and 
necessaiy attendant on a monis, and who requires Tery little 
illustration. Mr. Steeyens has already referred to Drayton for 
the mentftott of him ; and Spenser, in his third edog^e, speak- 
ing of the rimes of bad poets, observes that 

'* Tom Piper makes as little melodie;** 

whence we are to infer that his music was not usually of the 
Teiy best kind. The resemblance as to attitude and dress, 
between the figures of this character in Mr. ToUett's painting 
and the Flemish print, is remarkable. In both we have the 
sword and feather. What Mr. ToUett has termed his tUver 
$hidd seems a mistake for the lower part or flap of his 
stomacher. 

Tii. The Hobbt-Horse; of which the earliest vestige now 
remaining is in the painted window at Betley. It has been 
already observed that he was often omitted in the morris. 
During the reign of Elizabeth the Puritans made considerable 
havoc among the May-games, by their preachings and in- 
vectives. Poor Maid Marian was assimilated to the whore of 
Babylon ; friar Tuck was deemed a remnant of Popery, and 
the Hobby-horse an impious and Pagan superstition ; and they 
were at length most completely put to the rout as the bitterest 
enemies of religion. King Jameses book of sports restored the 
lady and the hobby-horse: but during the commonwealth they 
were again attacked by a new set of fanatics; and together 
with the whole of the May festivities, the Whitsun-ales &c., in 
many parts of England degraded. At the restoration they 

♦ Coryat's "Crudities," 1611, 4to. p. 9. 
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were once more revived.* The allusions to the omission of 
the Hobby-horse are frequent in the old plays, and the line 

** For 0, for O, the hobby horse is forgot*" 

is termed by Hamlet an q>Uaphy which Mr. Theobald supposed, 
with great probability, to have been satirical. The following 
extract from a scene in Beaumont and Fletcher^s WotMfi 
pUcued, Act iv. will best show the sentiments of the Puritans 
on this occasion, and which the author has deservedly ridiculed: 

HOB. 

Surely I will dance no more, 'tis most ridiculous, 

I find my wife's instructions now mere verities. 

My learned wife's, she often hath pronouno'd to me 

My safety; Bomby defie these sports, thou art damn'd else. 

This beast of Babylon I will never back again. 

His pace is sure prophane, and his lewd wi-hees. 

The sons of Hymyn and Gymyn, in the wilderness. 

FAB. 

Fie, neighbour J3om£y, in your fits again? 
Your ceal sweats, this is not careful, neighbour, 
The JSoUy-Aorae is a seemly Hobity'horM, 

HOB. 

The beast is an unseemly, and a lewd beast, 

* Yet, in the reign of Charles the Second, Thomas Hall, another 
puritanical writer, published his ** Funebria Flore, the downfidl of 
May-games," 1661, 4to., in which, amidst a great deal of silly 
declamation against these innocent amusements, he maintains that 
** Papists are forward to give the people May-poies, and the Pope's 
Holiness with might and main keeps up his superstitiotts festivals as 
a prime prop of his tottering kingdome." That "by these sensual 
sports and camal-flesh-pleasing wayes of wine, women, dancing, 
revelling, &a, he hath gained more souls, than by all the tortures and 
cruel persecutions that he could invent." He adds, ** What a sad 
aooount will these libertines have to make, when the Lord shalldemand 
of them, where wast thou such a night? why, my Lord, I was with 
the prophane rabble, stealing May-poles; and where wast thou such 
a day? why, my Lord, I was drinking, dancing, dallying, ranting, 
whoring, carousing, ftc." 
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And got tt Rome by the Pope's coach-hones, 
Ifis mother was the nuurc of ignoniioe. 

sora 
Cobkr thoa Ij'st, and thou wert a thoasand coblers 
His mother was an honest maie, and a mare of good ivedU, 
8eom*d any ooach-bocse the Pope had; thoa art Iboliaii, 
And dij Uind ami makes thee abuse the beast. 

HOB. 

I do dsfie thee^ and thj foot-doth too^ 

And tdl thee to th j £Kse, this prophane riding 

I leel it in my conscienoe, and I dare speak it, 

This unedified ambling hath brooght a sooiuge upon ua. 



Will yon dance no more, neighbour ? 

BOB. 

Surely no. 

Carry the beast to his crib: I have renounc'd him 

And all his works. 

SOTO. 
Shall the Hobby-hone be/oryoi ihenf 
The hopeful Hobby horse, shall he lye foundered ? 

HOB. 

I cry out on *t, 

*Twas the forerunning sin brought in those tilt-staves. 

They brandish *gainst the church, the Devil calls May poles, 

SOTO. 

Take up your horse again, and girth him to ye. 
And girth him handsomely, good neighbour Bomby, 

HOB. 

I spit at him. 

SOTO. 

Spit in the horse-fiu», cobler? 

Thou out-of-tune psalm-singing slave; spit in his visnomy ? 

HOB. 

I spit again, and thus I rise against him: 
Against this beast, that signify*d destruction, 
ForeshewM fth' fidb of monarchies. 

80TO. 

Fth' face of him ? 
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Spit such another spit, by this hand coblcr, 

1*11 make ye set a new piece o' your nose there; 

Take 't up I say, and dance without more bidding. 

And dance as you were wont; you have been excellent, 

And are still but for this new nicety, 

And your wife's learned lectures; take up the Hobby-horse, 

Come, 'tis a thing thou hast loy'd with all thy heart, Bomby, 

And wouldst do still, but for the ronnd-breech*d brothers. 

Yon were not thus in the morning; take *t up I say. 

Do not delay, but do it: you know I am officer 

And I know 'tis unfit all these good fellows 

Should wait the cooling of your lealous porridge; 

Chuse whether you will dance, or hare me execute; 

I'll dap your neck i'th' stocks, and there Fll make ye 

Dance a whole day, and dance with these at night too. 

You mend old shoes well, mend your old manners better. 

And suddenly see you leave off this sincereness. 

This new hot batch, borrowed from some brown baker. 

Some learned brother, or 1*11 so bait ye for 't, 

Take it quickly up. 

HOB. 

I take my persecution. 

And thus I am foro'd a by-word to my brethren. 

The Hobby-horse was represented by a man equipped with 
as much pasteboard as was sufficient to form the head and 
hinder parts of a horse, the quadrupedal defects being con- 
cealed by a long mantle or foot-doth that nearly touched the 
ground. The performer on this occasion exerted all his skill 
in burlesque horsemanship. In Sampson's play of The Vow- 
breaker y 1636, a miller personates the hobby-horse; and being 
angry that the mayor of the city is put in competition with 
him, exclaims, " Let the major play the hobby-horse among his 
brethren, and he will, I hope our towne-lads cannot want a 
hobby-horse. Have I practiced my reines, my careerea, my 
pranckers, my ambles, my fiJse trotts, my smooth ambles and 
Canterbury pacea, and shall master major put me besides the 
hobby-horse ? Have I boirowed the forehorse bells, his plumes 

£ E E 
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and braveries, nay had his mane new shome and frizl^d, and 
shaU the major put me besides the hobby-horse ?** 

Whoever happens to recollect the manner in which Mr. 
Bayes*8 troops in the Rekearsal are exMbited on the stage, will 
have a tolerably correct notion of a monris hobby-horse. Addi- 
tional remains of the Fjnhic or sword dance are preserved in 
the daggers stuck in the man's cheeks, which constituted one 
of the hocus-pocus or legerdemain tricks practised by this 
character, among which were the threading of & needle, and 
the transferring of an egg from one hand to the other, called 
by Ben Jonson the tfweU of the egg,* To the horse's mouth 
was suspended a ladle for the purpose of gathering money 
from the spectators. In later times the fool appears to haye 
performed this office, as may be collected from Kashe's play of 
Summer $ hut tcill and teetamenty where this stage direction 
occurs, ^Yer goes in and fetcheth out the Hobby-horse and 
the morris daunce who daunce about." Ver then says, 
^ About, about, lively, put your horse to it, reyne him harder, 
jerke him with your wand, sit fast, sit fast, man ; fooUy kolde 
tip your ladle therey Will Summers is made to say, ^'Tou 
friend with the hobby-horse, goe not too fast, for feare of 
wearing out my lord's tyle-stones with your hob-nayles." 
Afterwards there enter three clowns and three maids, who 
dance the morris, and at the same time sing the following 

song: — 

** Trip and goe, heave and hoe. 
Up and downe, to and fro. 
From the towne, to the grove. 
Two and two, let us rove, 
A Maying, a playing ; 
Love hath no gainsaying : 
So merrily trip and goe." 

Lord Orford, in his catalogue of English Engravers, under 
the article of Peter Stent, has described two paintings at Lord 
FitzwiUiam's, on Richmond Green, which came out of the old 
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Every man out of his humour," Act ii. So. I. 
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neighbouring palace. They were executed by Vinckenboom, 
about the end of the reign of James I, and exhibit views of 
the above palace ; in one of these pictures a Morris Dance is 
introduced, consisting of seven figures, viz. a fool, a Hobby- 
horse, a piper, a Maid Marian, and three other dancers, the 
rest of the figures being spectators. Of these, the first four 
and one of the dancers are reduced in the annexed plate from 
a tracing made by the late Captain Grose. The fool has an 
inflated bladder, or eel-skin, with a ladle at the end of it, and 
¥rith this he is collecting money. The piper is pretty much in 
his original state ; but the hobby-horse wants the legerdemain 
apparatus, and Maid Marian is not remarkable for the elegance 
of her person. 

Dr. Plott, in his History of Staffordshire, p. 434, mentions 
that within memory, at Abbotts or Paget^s Bromley, they had a 
sort of sport which they celebrated at Christmas, or on new 
year and twelfth days, called the Hobby-horse dance, from a 
person who carried the image of a horse between his legs made 
of thin boards, and in his hand a bow and arrow. The latter 
passing through a hole in the bow, and stopping on a shoulder, 
made a snapping noise when drawn to and fro, keeping time 
with the music. With this man danced six others, carrying 
on their shoulders as many rein deer heads, ¥rith the arms of 
the chief families to whom the revenues of the town belonged. 
They danced the heys and other country dances. To the above 
hobby-horse dance there belonged a pot, which was kept by 
turns by the reeves of the town, who provided cakes and ale to 
put into this pot; all people who had any kindness for the 
good intent of the institution of the sport giving pence a piece 
for themselves and families. Foreigners also that came to see 
it contributed ; and the money, after defraying the expense of 
the cakes and ale, went to repair the church and support the 
poor: which charges, adds the doctor, are not now perhaps so 
cheerfully borne. 

A short time before the Revolution in France, the May 
Games and Morris Dance were celebrated in many parts of that 
country, accompanied by a fool and a Hobby-horse, The latter 
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wms termed mi cfiecalel; and, if the authority of Minshewbe 
Dot questionable, the Spaniards had the same character under 
the name of tanuca.* 

rni. The Draoox. The earliest mention of him as a part 
of the morris dance we have alreadj seen in the extract from 
Stubbes*s Anat&muof alnues; and he is likewise introduced in 
a morris, in Sampson's play of the V<twbreaher, wrfayrt maid 
of a.ifton, 1633, where a feUow says, " FU be Kjiery dragon r 
on which, another, who had undertaken the hobby-horse, 
obserres that he will be '' a thucd'ring Saint George as ever 
rode on horseback." This seems to afford a clue to the use of 
this dragon, who was probably attacked in some ludicrous 
manner by the hobby-horse saint, and may perhaps be the 
/>m7 alluded to in the extract already given from Fetherstone's 
Di»ilogue againgt dancing, 

IX. The Morris Dancers. By these are meant the ccnnmon 
dancers in the late morrises, and who were not distinguished 
by any particular appellation, though in earlier times it is pro- 
bable that each individual had his separate title. If there 
were any reason for a contrary opinion, it might depend on the 
costume of numbers 10 and 11 in Mr. ToUett's window, which 
may {^erhaps belong to the present class. There are likewise 
two similar figures in the Flemish print ; and the coincidence 
in their attitudes is no less remarkable than it is in those of 
some of the other characters. The circumstance too of one 
only wearing a feather in his hat is deserving of notice, as it is 
the same in both the representations. The streamers which 
proceed from their sleeves and flutter in the wind, though con- 
tinued in very modem times, were anciently not peculiar to 
morris dancers, examples of them occurring in many old 
prints.t In the reign of Henry the Eighth the morris dancers 
were dressed in gilt leather and silver paper, and sometimes in 
coats of white spangled fustian. They had purses at their 

• " Spanish Dictionary." 

t See the plate of ancient cards, xxxi. in Strutt*s ** Sports and 
Pastimes,** where a ihiare or attendant is dressed in this manner. 



giidles, and gart«n to which bells were attached.* The latter 
have been iJwaj» a part of the funiiture of the moie active 
chaiacters in the morrit, and the use of them is of great 
antiquity. The tinHing omammU of the J«d among the^ 
Jewish women are reprobated in Jmiiah iii. 16. 18. Gratius 
FaliscuB, who wrote his poem on hunting in the time of Au- 
gustus, has alluded to the practice of dandug with bells on the feet 
among the Egyptian priests of Cauapus, in the following lines: 
■* Via openua soo taera tA BabaMU lino 
Velatur Msnipa attim taria duupi," — CjpHgdicon, lib. L 43. 
There is good reason for belieTing that the moirit bells were 
borrowed from the genuine Jfoorith damn/ a, circumstaoce that 
tends to corroborate the opinion that has been already offered 
with respect to the etymology of the marru. Among the 
beautiful habits of various nations, published by Hans Weigel 
at Nuremberg, in 1S77, there u the figure of an African lady 
of the kingdom of Fee in the act of duidng, with bells at her 
feet. A copy of it is here ezhiluted. 




' Lysous's " Environs of London," L p. 327, itt. 



The number of b«1la round «ach l«g of the morris duccn 
•mounted from twenty to forty.* The; had varioui ^>pelk- 
tioos, u the fore-bell, the (econd bell, the treble, tho tenor, the 
. hku, ftnd the donNe bell. Sometimei they luod treble* (wlj; 
bfu these refinement! were of Iftter timec.t The bells were 
oeemdonally jingled by the handi, or plncecl on the arm ot 
WTUts of the parties. 

[The cut beneath ia curious, inumueh u it ahewa how the 
fondueas for the handkerchief, among the morris dancers, ia 
the middle of the terenteenth ceotuij, had superaeded the we 
of itlU, and othw ornaments for the hand. The veiset be- 
neatli give ui a lively dewxiption of the personal ^tpeaiance of 
thii important character. The cnt is copied from Dr. Dibdin'i 
editioa of Hole's Utopia, vol. ii. p. 266. 




Wiih > noyse in 
Comes llie Mmi 

With ■ fine lianen shirt, but ft buckrua skin. 
Oh; he treads out such ■ pe»le, 
From his psire of legs of reale, 

The quuters are idols to him : 
Nor do those knaves inviron 
Their toes with so much iron, 

'Twill min a smith to shoe him. 

• Slubbe:>'> " Anstomic of abuses," ubi supra. 

• Soe Koklvy's " Witch of Edwontoa," I6.M, Act L Sc 3. 



Ay, tnd then he flings abour, 

Hii awMt and his clout, 
The wiser think it two elli; 

While the yeomen find it meet, 

Xhkt he janglo at bis feet, 
The fon-hones right e«re jewels.*— £iC(or.} 

Scarve*, ribbands, and Iac«« hung all over with gold rings, 
and eren pTecious stones, are also mentioned in the time of 
Eliiabeth.i' The miller, in the pl>y of the Vovbrtater, says 
he is come to borrow "a few ribbandes, bracelets, earerings, 
wyertyen, and silke girdles and handkracheri for a morice and 
a show before the queene." The handkerchiefs, or napkins]! ai 
they are sometimes called, were held in the hand, orti«d to the 
■houlden.§ In Shirley's Ladif of PUature, 1637, Act i., 
Aretina thus inveighs against the amusements of the country : 

* " Becreition for ingenioos Head Pieces, Ac." edit. 1667, ISmo. 
— Sou bn Editor. 

f Stubbes, ubi suprs. " Knight of the burning Pestle," Act iv. 

X Stubbes, ubi supra. Jodsod'b *> Masqae of Gipsies," Holme's 
" Academy of armory," book iii. p. 169, whence the following cut 
has been borrowed, which, rude as it is, may serve to convey some 
idea of the manner in which the handkerchief were used. 




S " Knight of the buming Pestle," Act ii. 

V F t 
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to observe with what solemnity 



They keep their wakes, and throw for pewter candlestickes, 

How they become the morris, with whose belb 

They ring all into Whitson ales, and sweate 

Through twenty scarflfes and napkins, till the Hobby-horse 

Tire, and the maide Marian dissoVd to a gelly. 

Be kept for spoone meate." 

The early use of the feather in the hat appears both in Mr. 
Toilettes window and the Flemish print; a fashion that was 
continued a long time afterwards.**^ Sometimes the hat was 
decorated with a nosegay,t or with the herb Hvrift^ formerly 
called <mr lady's cuthionX 

Enough has been said to show that the collectiye number of 
the morris dancers has continually varied according to circum- 
stances, in the same manner as did their habits. In Israel's 
print they are nine; in Air. Tollett's window, eleven. Mr. 
Struct has observed that on hb sixteenth plate there are only 
five, exclusive of the two musicians ; but it is conceived that 
what he refers to is not a morris, but a dance of fools. There 
is a pamphlet entitled, €^d Meg of Herefordshire for a Mayd 
Marian and Hereford town for a morris dance, or^odve inorris 
daiuxrt in Hertfordshire 1200 year9 old, 1609, 4to.§ In the 
painciog by Vinckenboom, at Richmond, there are seven 
figures. In Blount's Olossographiay 1656, the Morisco is de- 
tine*! ^^ a dance wherein there were usually five men and a boy 
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Vox graculi," 1623, p. 49. 

f Fletcher's ** Women pleased,*' Act iv. 

X Greene's '* Quip for an upstart Courtier," sign. B. 2. 

§ This tract is mentioned by Sir William Temple, in hb Essay 
on health and long life, from the communication of Lord Leicester. 
Howel, in his ^Parley of Beasts,** 1660, has recorded that '* of late 
years ther were call'd out within three miles compasse ten men that 
were a thousand years between them, one supplying what the other 
wanted of a hundred years apiece, and they danc'd the morris divers 
hours together in the market place with a taborer before them 103 
year^ old, and a maid Marhm 105," p. 122. This seems to allude to 
th«» same event. 
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ilresBed in a girlea b&bit, whom the} called Miud Mumn." 
The moiTM in Fletcher'B Two ttoUe Kintm^i contnins Mime 
cha»cten, which, u they are no where else to be found, might 
have been tiie poet'a own inTention, and designed for stage 

" The chuebeneud, ud ■erring man by night 
That seek out lilent hanging: then mine hoit 
And hii fat sponie, that weloomei to their eo«t 
The gaoled trareller, and with a beckmng 
Informi the titter to inflame the reck'ning. 
Then the beast-eating clown, and next the fbol. 
The BamttM, with long tail and eke long tool, 
OuH suiftu alai, that make a dance." 
Mr. Bitwin has taken notice of an old wooden cut " preserred 
on the Utle of a pennj-histoij, (AAan Bdl, ijc.) printed at 
Newcastle in 1772," and which represents, in his opinion, a 




morris dance consis^g of the following personage*: 1. A 
bishop. 2. Bobiu Hood. 3. The potter or beggar. 4. Little 
John. S. Friar Tuck. 6. Maid Marian. He remadcs that 
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the execution of the whole is too rude to merit a copy, a 
position that is not meant to be controYcrtcd ; but it is 
necessary to introduce the cut in this pkce for the purpose of 
correcting an error into which the above ingenious writer hai 
inadvertently fiillen. It is proper to mention that it originally 
appeared on the title page to the first Jkn&um edition of Bobin 
HoocTs gariandy printed in 1670, 18mo. 

Now this cut is certainly not the representation of a monis 
dance, but merely of the principal characters belonging to the 
garland. These are, Robin Hood, Little John, queen Catherine, 
the bishop, the eurtal frier, (not Tuck), and the b^^Kar. 
Even though it were admitted that Maid Marian and Friar 
Tuck were intended to be given, it could *not be nuuntained 
that either the bishop or the beggar made part of a morris. 

There still remain some characters in Mr. ToUett'e window, 
of which no description can be here attempted, viz. Nos. 1, 4^ 
6, and 7. As these are also found in the Flemish print* they 
cannot poscsibly belong to Robin Hood*8 company ; and there- 
fore their learned proprietor would, doubtless, have seen the 
necessity of re-considering his explanationB.t The resemblance 
between the two ancient representations is sufficiently remark- 
able to warrant a conjecture that the window has been origin- 
ally executed by some foreign artist ; and that the panes with 
the English friar, the hobby-horse, and the may-pole, have been 
since added. 

Mr. Waldron has informed us that he saw in the sunmier of 
1783, at Richmond in Surrey, a troop of morris dancers from 
Abingdon, accompanied by a fool in a motley jacket, who 
carried in his hand a staff about two feet long, with a blown 

* Comptfe No. 1, with the left hand figure at bottom in the 
print; No. 4, with the left hand figure at top; No. 6, with the right 
hand figure st bottom; and -No. 7, with the right hand figure at top. 
This last character in the Flemish print has a flower in his hat as 
well as No. 4. Query if that ornament have been accidentally 
omitted by the EngKsk Engraver? 

t This g«ntleman*d death is recorded to have happened Oct 22d, 
1779. Gough*s " Brit, topogr." ii. 239. 
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bladder at the end of it, with which he either buffeted the 
crowd to keep them at a proper distance from the dancers, or 
played tricks for the diversion of the spectators. The dancers 
and the fool were Berkshire husbandmen taking an annual 
circuit to collect money.* Mr. Ritson too has noticed that 
morris dancers are yet annually seen in Norfolk, and make 
their constant appearance in Lancashire. He has also pre- 
senred a newspaper article respecting some morris dancers of 
Pendleton, who paid their annual visit to Salford, in 1792 ;t 
and a very few years since another company of this kind was 
seen at Usk in Monmouthshire, which was attended by a boy 
Maid Marian, a hobby-horse, and a fool. They professed to 
have kept up the ceremony at that place for the last three 
hundred years. It has been thought worth while to record 
these modem instances, because it is extremely probable that 
from the present rage for refinement and innovation, there will 
remain, in the course of a short time, but few vestiges of our 
popular customs and antiquities. 

• See his continnatioa to Ben Jonson's **Sad Shepherd," 1782, 
8vo, p. 255, a work of very considerable merit, and which will 
materially 4i"w«i«l» the regret of all readers of tssle that the 
origioal was left unfinished. 

f <« Robin Hood," Lcviii. 



A very few ^ean$iMee,Ae«dUinr wWuattd a mmmenMM rtiHiimeof Morru 
Damctnt rtmarkabfy well habiied, MfmUy per/ormmg thar ecobiiUnu to 
the imm of a tabor amd pipe^ tn the etreete of Oxford UmvertUjf ; and he 
«• eredibfy informed that at Chopping Norton, and other towne in Oxford- 
ahire, a band of daneere traverte Ae neighbourhood for many dojfe at 
Whitsuntide. At Droitwiehj alto, in Woreeetenhire, on the 27th of June, 
a large party of Morris Ikmeers stitt continue to parade the town and 
neighbourhood, it is said, in commemoration qf a ducooery of some 
extensive sail tmnes. 



THE 



LAMENT OF SIMON DE MONTFORT. 



AccoBDixo to promise, in page 126, the editor here introduces 
the " Lament of Simon de Montfort,'* in the Ang^Io-Norman 
French of the day, together with Sir Walter Scott's translation. 

" This version," Mr. Park says, " was made at the desire of 
Mr. Ritson, for a projected reprint of his Ancient Sangg^ frwn 
tX^ Time of Henrtf III to the Revolution ; the new materiab for 
which all perished, except this relique, which its esteemed 
translator has permitted in the most friendly, and, therefore, 
flattering manner, to appear in the present publication. The 
Norman-French original, which ought to have accompanied 
this ballad, cannot now be retraced." — Second edition of Rit- 
tms English Songs, published by Park, 1813, v. ii, p. 380. 

There are now, however, several versions in print. One ap- 
pears in the second edition of the Songs and Ballads, published 
by Mr. Ritson's nephew, in two vols., 8vo., 1829, to which is 
appended 3Ir. Ellis's translation. The present original version 
the editor, on account of its accuracy, has preferred reprinting 
firom that published by Thomas Wright, Esq., for the Camden 
Society, in his volume of the Political Songs of Englandy 4to., 
1S39 ; and he is pleased in thus being able to present to his 
readers the rival translations of two such eminent poets as 
Mr. Ellis and Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Wright, too, has given a 
literal prose translation in his volume. 
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THE LAMENT OF SIMON DE MONTFOBT. 

MS Ilarl. 2253, fol. ro. early in the fourteenth centory. 

Ghauntner m*estoit, mon cuer le voit, on un dure langage, 
Tut en ploraunt fust fet le chaunt de nostre duz baronage, 
Que pur la pees, si lojnz aprds se lesserent detrere, 
Lur cors trencher, e demembrer, pur salver Engleterre. 
Ore est ocys la flur de pris, que taunt savoit de guere, 
Itj quens Montfort, sa dure mort molt enplonra la tenre. 

8i com je qui, par un mardi, firent la bataile. 
Tot k cheval, fust le mal, sauntz nulle pedaile ; 
Tresmalement j ferirent de le espie forbie, 
Qe la part sire Edward conquist la mestrie. 
Ore est ocjs, etc. 

M^ par sa mort, le cuens Mountfort conquist la victorie, 
Come ly martyr de Gaunterfoyr, finist sa vie ; 
Ne voleit pas li bon Thomas qe perist seinte Eglise, 
Ly cuens auxi se combati, e morust sauntz feyntise. 
Ore est ocys, etc. 

Sire Heu le fer, ly Despencer, tresnoble justice, 
Ore est i tort lyrr^, a mort, a trop male j^uise. 
Sire Henri, pur voir le dy, fitz le cuens de Leyoestre, 
Autres assez, come vous orrez, par le cuens de Gloucestre. 
Ore est ocys, etc. 

Qe voleint moryr, e mentenir la pees e la dreyture, 
Le Seint Martir lur fra joyr sa conscience pure, 
Qe velt moryr e sustenir les hommes de la terie, 
Son bon desir acoomplir, quar bien le quidem fere 
Ore est, etc. 

Pres de sons cors, le bon tresors, un heyre troverent, 
Les £mi8 ribaus, tant fiirent maus, e ceux qe le tuerent ; 
Molt fust pyr, que demenbiyr, firent le prodhonme, 
Qe de guerrer e fei tener d bien savoit la sonme. 
Ore est, etc. 
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Priez touz, mes amis douz, le fitz Seinte Marie 
Qe renfant, ires puissant, meigne en bone vie ; 
Ne Tueil nomer li escolor, ne yueil qe Tern die, 
Mes pur Tamour le salveour, priez pur la clergie. 
Ore est, ete. 

Ne say trover rien qu*il firent bien, ne baroun ne oounte, 
Les chivalers e esquiers touz sunt mys a hounte, 
Pur lur lealt^ e verite, que tut est anentie ; 
Le losenger purra reigner, le fol pur sa folie. 
Ore est, etc. 

Sire Simoun, Ij prodhom, e sa compagnie 
En joie vont en ciel amount, en pardurable vie 
Mes Jhesu Crist, qe en croyz se mist, Dieu en prenge cure, 
Qe sunt remis, e detenuz en prisone dure. 
Ore est ocys, etc. 



TRA!79LATI0N BT SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

In woeful wise my song shall rise, 

My heart impells the strain ; 
Tears fit the song, which tells the wrong 

Of gentle barons slayn. 

CHORUS. 

Now lowly lies the flower of pries,* 

That could so much of weir ;t 
Fayr peace to gaine they fought in vayn. 

Their house to ruin gave, 
And limb and life to butcheryng knyfe, 

Our native land to save. 

Erie Montfort's scathe, and heavy death. 
Shall cost the world a tear. 



Price. ♦ Wat. 
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As I here say, upon Tuesdaye 

The battle bold was done ; 
Each mounted knight there fell in fight, 

For ayd of foot was none. 
Their wounds were felt, and blows were dealt, 

With brands that burnished be ; 
Sir Edward stoute, his numerous route. 

Have won the masterie. 

Now lowly lies, <fcc. 

But though he died, on Montfort's side, 

The victorye remainM ; 
Like Becket's &yth, the Erie's in deathe 

The martyr's palm obtained ; 
That holy saint would never graunt 

The Church should fall or slyde ; 
Like him, the Erie met deadly peril, 

And like him dauntless died. 

Now lowly lies, <^c. 

The bold Sir Hugh Despencer true. 

The kingdom's Justice he. 
Was doom'd to die, unrighteouslye, 

By passing crueltie ; 
And Sir nenry, the son was he 

To Leister's nobile lord. 
With many moe, as ye shall know. 

Fell by Erie Qloster*s sword. 

Now lowly lies, <tc. 

He that dares dye, in standing by 

The country's peace and lawe. 
To him the saint the meed shall graunt 

Of conscience free from flawe ; 
Who suffers scathe, and &ces death. 

To save the poor from wrong ; 
God speed his end, the poor man's friend. 

For such we pray and long. 

Now lowly lies, «tc. 

G ti U 
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His bosom ncre, a treasure derc, 

A sackcloth shirt thej found, — 
The felons there, full ruthless were, 

Who stretched him on the grounde. 
3Iore wrongs than be in butcherye, 

The J did the knight who fell, 
To wield his sword and keep his worde 

Who knew the way so well. 

Now lowly lies, ^c. 

Pray, as is meet, my brethren sweet, 

The maiden Mary*s son. 
The infant fair, our noble heir. 

In grace to guide him on. 
I will not name the habitus claym,* 

Of that I will not saye ; 
But for Jesus' lore, that sits above, 

For churchmen ever pray. 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

Seek not to see of chivalrye. 

Or count, or baron bold ; 
Each gallant knight, and squire of might. 

They all are bought and sold ; 
For lojaltie and veritie. 

They now are done awaye ; 
The losel Tile may reign by guile. 

The fool by his foleye. 

Now lowly lies, <kc. 

Sir Simon wight, that gallant knight, 
And his companye eche one. 

To heaven above, and joye and love. 
And endless life arc gone. 



* The clerical habit is obTiously alluded to ; and it seems to be 
caQtioosly and obscurely hinted, that the Church was endangered by 
the defeat of De Montfort — Park, 
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May he on rood, who bought our good, 
And God their paine relieve, 

Who captive ta'en, are kept in chaine, 
And dope in dungeon grieve. 

Now lowly lies the flower of pries, 
That could so much of weir : 

Erie Montfort's scathe, and heavy death. 
Shall cost the world a tear. 



Mr Park adds, in a note, that it was the object of the 
translator to imitate, as literally as possible, the style of the 
original, even in its rudeness, abrupt transitions, and obscurity ; 
such being the particular request of Mr. Ritson, who supplied 
the old French model of this ballad minstrelsy. 

The other ancient song, or ballad, to which allusion is made 
in the note, p. 126, and which is commented upon by Mr. War- 
ton with his usual felicity, is the following. Mr. Warton adds, 
he had afterwards discovered that it had previously appeared in 
" Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry," from which work the 
editor has transcribed it, with the learned Bishop's apposite re- 
marks. It is there entitled — 

'^ Richard of Almaioke, 



a 



A ballad made by one of the adherents to Simon de Montford, 
Earl of Leicester, soon after the battle of Lewes, which was fought 
May 14, 1264." It affords, the Bishop adds, a curious specimen of 
ancient satire; and shews that the liberty assumed by the good 
people of this realm, of abusing their kings and princes at 
pleasure, is a privilege of very long standing. 

To render this antique libel intelligible, the reader is to un- 
derstand, that just before the battle of Lewes, which proved so 
fiital to the interests of Henry III, the barons had offered his 
brother Richard, King of the Romans, ^£30,000, to procure a 
peace upon such terms as would have divested Henry of all his 
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regal power, and therefore the treaty proved abortive. The 
consequences of that battle are well known. The king, prince 
Edward his son, his brother Richard, and many of his friends, 
fell into the hands of their enemies, while two great barons of 
the king's party, John, Earl of Warren, and Hugh Bigot, the 
king's justiciary, had been glad to escape into France. 

In the first stanza^ the aforesaid sum of £30fi00 is alluded 
to ; but, with the usual misrepresentation of party malevolence, 
is asserted to have been the exorbitant demand of the king^s 
brother. 

With regard to the second stanza, the reader is to note, that 
Richard, along with the earldom of Cornwall, had the honors of 
Wattingford and Eyre confirmed to him on his marriage with 
Sanchia, daughter of the Count of Provence, in 1243. Windsor 
Castle was the chief fortress belonging to the king, and had 
been garrisoned by foreigners, — a circumstance which furnishes 
out the burden of each stanza. 

The third stanza alludes to a remarkable circumstance which 
happened on the day of the battle of Lewes. After the battle 
was lost, Richard, King of the Romans, took refuge in a wind- 
mill, which he barricadoed, and maintained for some time, 
against the barons, but in the evening was obliged to surrender. 
See a very full account of this in the Chronicle of Mailross, 
Oxon, 1684, p. 229. 

The fourth stanza is of obvious interpretation. Richard, who 
had been elected King of the Romans in 1256, and had after- 
wards gone over to take possession of his dignity, was in the 
year 1259 about to return into England, when the barons raised 
a popular clamor, that he was bringing with him foreigners to 
overrun the kingdom. Upon which he was forced to dismiss 
almost all his followers, otherwise the barons would have op- 
posed his landing. 

In the fifth stanza, the writer regrets the escape of the Earl 
of Warren ; and in the sixth and seventh stanzas insinuates, 
that if he and Sir Hugh Bigot once fell into the hands of their 
adversaries, they should never more return home; a circum- 
stance which fixes the date of this ballad; for, in the year 1265, 
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both these noblemen landed in South Wales, and the royal 
party soon after gained the ascendant. See Holinshed, Ra- 
pin, <&c. 

The ballad is copied from a very ancient MS. in the British 
Museum (Harl. MSS. 2253, fol.58yo. of the reign of Edward II.) 
This MS. is judged, from the peculiarities of the writing, to be 
not later than the time of Richard II, ih being eyerywhere 
expressed by the letter p; the y is pointed after the Saxon man- 
ner, and the i hath an oblique stroke over it.-* 



BONO AGAINST THE KINO OF ALMAIONE. 

SiTTETH alle stille, ant herkneth to me; 
The kyng of Alemaigne, by mi leaute, 
Thritty thousent pound askede he, 
For te make the pees in the countre, 

Ant so he dude more. 
Richard, thoh thou be ever trichard, 

Trichen shalt thou never more. 

Richard of Alemiugne whil that he wes kyng. 
He spend al is tresour upon swyvying, 
Hayeth he nout of Walingford o ferlyng. 
Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale to dring. 
Maugre Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 

The kyng of Alemaigne wend do ful wel, 
He saisede the mulne for a castel. 
With hare sharpe swerdes he ground the stel, 
He wende that the sayles were mangonel 
To helpe Wyndesore. 
Richard, thoh thou be eyer, <Src. 

The kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys host, 
Makede him a castel of a mulne post. 
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Wende with is pride, ant is muchele bost, 
Brohte from Alemaigne monj sori gost, 

To store Wyndcsore. 
Richard, thoh thou be eyer, &c. 

By the God that is aboyen ous, he dude much sjrnney 
That lette passen oyer see the erl of Waxyune: 
He hath robbed Engelond, the mores, ant the fenne. 
The gold, ant the selyer, and j-boren henne. 

For loye of Wyndcsore. 
Richard, thoh thou be eyer, <bc. 

Sire Simond de Mountfort hath swore bi ys chyn, 
Heyede he nou here the erle of Waryn, 
Shuld he neyer more come to is yn, 
Ke with sheld, ne with spere, nc with other gyn. 

To help of Wyndcsore. 
Richard, thoh thou be eyer, &c. 

Sire Simon de Montfort hath swore bi ys cop, 
Hevede he nou here Sir Hue de Bigot, 
Al he shulde grante here twclfmoneth scot, 
Shulde he never more with his fot pot 

To hclpe Wyndersore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 

Be the leuf, be the lobt, sire Edward, 
Thou shall ride sporeles o thy lyard, 
Al the ryghte way to Dovere ward, 
Shalt thou never more breke fore-ward; 

Ant that reweth sore; 
Edward, thou dudst us a shreward, 

Forsoke thyn emes lore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 

This ballad will rise in importance with the reader, when ho 
finds, that it ii even believed to have occasioned a Law in our 
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Statute Book, viz., '^ against slanderous reports or tales, to cause 
discord betwixt king .and people."— (Westm. Primer, c. xxxiv. 
anno 3, £dw. I). That it had this effect is the opinion of an 
eminent writer. See '^ Observations upon the Statutes, d^c.,*' 
4to. edit, 1766, p. 71. 

However, in the Uari. Collection may be found other satirical 
and defamatory rhymes of the same age, that might have their 
share in contributing to this first law against libels. 

Bbhop Percy conferred upon literature an inestimable benefit. 
He dug up many precious relics from among the ruins of time. 
He excited the interest of the poet, and of the historian, and 
united in friendly league criticism and antiquarian science. It 
was Dr. Percy, speedily followed by Mr. Warton and Mr. Rit- 
son, who no doubt instigated examination into the records 
mouldering in our various public and private repositories, for 
the poetical ballads, legends, and mysteries of former days; 
created that taste and indefatigable spirit of enquiry which, 
during the last twenty years, has particularly distinguished the 
present age; and from whence has originated the formation of 
the Camden, the Percy, the Shakspere, and other Societies in 
England, and the Bannatyne Club in Scotland; the members of 
which, by their curious and valuable publications, have put the 
public in possession of many hidden treasures, which have so 
materially tended to elucidate the maimers and customs, the 
history, and lives, of our earliest ancestors. 

One of these publications, consisting of materials of the same 
stamp and character as the two preceding ballads or songs, is 
^ The Political Songs of England, from the Reign of John to 
that of Edward II,*' printed for the Camden Society, and edited 
by Mr. Wright, amongst the most erudite of our modem anti- 
quaries, and particularly well acquainted with our early Latin 
and Anglo-Norman languages. 

A short extract from Mr. Wright's Pre&ce to the above 
Yolume admirably illustrates the value and importance of the 
species of literature which we are now considering: — 

<< Few historical documents are more interesting and import- 
ant than the contemporary songs in which the political partisan 
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sstirixed his opponents, and stiiied op the coange of his 
friends, or in which the people exalted o¥er Tictaries gained 
abroad against their enemies, or at home against their oppscs- 

sors; or lamented oTcrerileoanads^andnatioiudcalnnutiea. Tet, 
though a few specimens hare been published firam tin»e to time, 

in collections of misoeUaneous poetry, sodi as those <^ Petcy and 
Ritson, and have nerer fiuled to attract attention, no boc^ qw- 
ciall J deroted to ancient political songs has yet i4^esred. 

^ The quantity of sndi productions has genesmUy imiied with 
the character of the age. They were frequent from & Toy early 
period in other countries (d Eampe, as wdl as Bngiand. It 
would be easy to produce procrfs that in our island they were 
Teiy numerous in Saxon times, — a few ^edmens, indeed, haTe 
escaped that destruction which visits the monuments of popular 
and temporaiy feeling before all others; and for yean after the 
Norman conquest the oppressed pe(^e continued to sing the 
songs of former days at their rustic festivals, or amid their 
every-day labours. As the feelings which caused them to be 
remembered died away gradually before the weight of a new 
political system, a new class of songs also arose. From the Con- 
quest, to the end of the twelfth century, the political songs of 
the Anglo-Normans were in a great measure confined, as &r as 
we can judge from the few specimens that are left, to laudatory 
poems in Latin, or to funereal elegies on princes and great 
people. Yet we can hardly doubt, that with the turbulent 
barons of those troublous times, the harp of the minstrel must 
have resounded frequently to subjects of greater present excite- 
ment. 

^ With the beginning of the thirteenth century, opened a 
new scene of political contention. It is amid the civil commo- 
tions of the reign of John that, our manuscripts first present 
traces of the songs in which popular opinion sought and found 
a vent, at the same time that the conunons of England began 
to assume a more active part on the stage of history. The fol- 
lowing reign was a period of active excitement. The weak 
government of Henry III permitted every party to give free 
utterance to their opinions and intentions, and tho songs of 
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this period arc remarkably bold and |K)intcd. These effusions 
are interesting in other points of view l>eside8 their connexion 
with historical events ; they illustrate, in a remarkable manner, 
the history of our language ; they shew us how Latin, Anglo- 
Norman^ and English, were successively the fia,vourite instru- 
ments by which the thoughts of our ancestors were expressed ; 
and, collaterally, they shew us how the clerk (or scholar) with 
his Latin; the courtier, with his Anglo-Norman; and the 
people, with their good old English, came forward in turns upon 
the scene. In our songs we see that, during the early part of 
the reign of the Third Henry, the satirical pieces which in- 
veighed against the corruptions of the State, and demanded so 
loudly their amendment, are all in Latin, which is as much as 
to say, that they came from, the scholastic part of the people, or 
those who had been bred in the Universities, — then no small or 
unimportant part of the community. They seem to have led 
the way as bold reformers ; and the refectory of the monastery, 
not less than the baronial hall, rang frequently with the out- 
bursts of popular feeling. The remarkable and highly-interest- 
ing declaration of the objects and sentiments of the Imrons, 
which was published after the battle of Lewes, is written in 
Latin. Amid the barons' wars was composed the first political 
Bong in English that has yet been found. It is remarkable, that 
all the songs of this period which we know, whether in Latin, 
Anglo-Norman, or English, are on the popular side of the dis- 
pute, — all, with one accord, agree in the praise and support of 
the great Simon de Montfort. 

The following are the titles of several of these political songs 
which Mr. Wright has collected, which indicate the freedom 
and boldness of the satire with which they abound : — *' Song 
against the Avarice of the Bishops **; '^ A Song on the Times "; 
a bitter satire on the vices of the great ; '* Against the Pride of 
the Ladies," directed against the gay fashion in ladies* cloth- 
ing which was then prevalent, and seems even to have been aped 
by the middle and lower classes ; '^ Satire on the Consistory 
Courts'*; a satire against the smaller Ecclesiastical Couii;s, 
which seem then, as well as now, to have been vexatious and 

H HH 
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unpopular : ** Song against the King's Taxes **; '* Song on the 
Venality of the Judges** giyes a strong picture of the extortions 
committed, at this period of oar history, upon the weak and 
defenceless, by the magistrates and the officers connected with 
the courts of law ; ^ A Song against the Retmues of the Great 
People*'; a satire upon the numerous retinues of the nobles and 
rich people, whose idle attendants and servants preyed upon 
the produce of the industrious peasantry. 

It is to be hoped, that Mr. Wright will fulfil the intention 
expressed in his pre&ce, of publishing a second volume of these 
valuable and entertaining songs, the contents of which he has 
not only made clear and popular by his translations, but by his 
comments has illustrated many transactions before unknown, 
or little understood, in the history of our country. 



LIFE OF ROBIN HOOD. 



[This enlarged edition of Robin Hood's Biography, Garlands, 
Ballads, &c., could not be considered complete had the insertion 
of the following transcript of the earliest life of him, hitherto 
discovered in manuscript, been omitted. It is contained in the 
Sloane MS., No. 715, printed by Mr. Thoms in his *^ Prose Ro- 
mances," and occurs in a small quarto volume of miscellaneous 
tracts, consisting of 189 leaves ; the Life commencing on fol. 
157, and occupying five pages and a half. It is written in a small, 
close, running, hand, with many abbreviations ; and is by no 
means clearly to be deciphered, having very much the look of 
Arabic at a short distance. The rest of the volume is filled with 
matters of a totally different kind, so that a Life of Robin Hood 
seems to be here singularly out of place, and might easily be 
overlooked in the midst of such uncongenial writings. It com- 
mences with receipts for "the sublimation of mettalls by met- 
tails,** followed by " a small booke of Astophius, called the great 
Key of Wisdom"; then come some very abstruse speculations on 
the soul, after which appears a large body of receipts in cookeiy, 
and domestic medicine ; a long, imperfect, moral poem, followed 
by another in the same hand- writing, entitled " Synne and shame 
detested and digested, by Tho. Simson"; then comes ''the Life 
of Robin Hood"; the volume concluding with a description of 
the Astrolabe, a treatise ^ De vit& et morte," and ** Theophilus 
Monachus de diversis artibus," copied by Humphcry Wanley, in 
1669, from a MS. in the Public Library, Cambridge. The hand- 
writing of all these tracts is very varied, and of different ages ; 
that of the MS. Life of Robin Hood being the most peculiar.] 



Robin Hoon was borne at Lockesley, in Yorkcshirc, or after 
others, in Notiughamshire, in the dayes of Heury the Second, 
about the ycare 1160 ; but lyucd tyll the latter cud of Richard 
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the Frr-t. f It wa.-^ ^-f vuV* |an;iiUge, Vml so rjocous, that be 
lo»t or •«*uM hit |jatrimonjy and for debt becaune an outlawe; 
then i"vning vy him nuuij stout fellowes of like disposickNui, 
amongst whome one called Little John was principal, or next to 
him. Tbey haunted about Bamsdale fonestyf dompioim parke, 
and ^uch other places. Thej Tsed most \ii al aKtwt^m^ whenn 
thej excelled all the men of the land, thon^iy as occation re- 
quired, they had al so other wc^mmis. One off his first expioyts 
was the gojng abrode into a forrest, and bearing^ with him a 
bowe of excee>iing great strength. He fdl into companj with 
certajne rangers, or woodmen, who fdl to quarrel with him, as 
making showe to Tse sudi a bowe as no man was able to shoote 
with all ; whereto Robin rqpljed, that he had two better then 
that at Locke»lej, onlj he bare thot with him nowe as a bjrd- 
ing bowe. At length the oontentiount grewe so hote, that 
there wa« a wager layd about the kylling of a deere a great dis- 
tance oi; for [•erformance wherof, Robin ofl&ed to lay his head 
to a certayne $<jrume of money. Of the advantage of which rash 
speach. the others presently tooke. So the marke being found 
uut, one of them, they were both to make his hart fitynt, and 
hand vQ.<tc;i(iv. as he was al>out to shoote, urged him with the 
losse of his head if he myst the marke. Notwithstanding, Robin 
kyld the dcare. and gaue every man his money agayne, saue 
to him which at the poynt of shooting so vpbrayded him with 
danger to loose his hed. For that money, he sayd, they would 
drinke together, and herevpon the other stomached the matter; 
and fr>m quarelling they grewe to fighting with him. But 
Rohin. getting him somewhat off with shooting, dispact them, 
and H> tied away ; and then betaking him sclfe to liue in the 
wood.« hy such booty as he could get, his company encreast to 
an hundred and a halfe ; and in those dayes, whether they were 



* Uiuon S1V9, ** Though the material word b illegible, the sense 
evidmily roquirtfs noUe.** 

t Q>.— riompton park, in Cumborland, formerly very large, and 
Sift apart for k^t-pinfj of the Kinjj;*s deer. 

i St; MS. for ** contention." 
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I favord,orhow so ever, they were counted invincil>lc. Wherc- 
I soever he hard of any that were of vnysual strength and hard- 
I ynes, ho would disgysc him selfe, and rather than iayle go lykc 
a beggar, to l)ecoroo acqueynted with them ; and after he had 
tryed them with fighting, never giue them over tyl he had vsed 
means to drawe them to l3rve after his fashion. After such 
manner he procured the pynder of Wakefeyld to become one of 
his company, and a freyer, called Muchel, though some say he 
was an other kynd of religious man, for that the order of freyrs 
was not yet sprung up ; Scarlock, he induced, upon this occa- 
cion : one day meting him, as he walked solitary, and lyke to a 
man forlome, because a mayd to whom he was affyanced was 
taken from by the violence of her friends, and giuen to another 
that was auld and welthy. Whervpon Robin, vnderstanding 
when the maryage-day should be, came to the church, as a beg- 
gar, and having his company not far of, which came in so sone 
as they hard the sound of his home, he, toking the bryde per- 
force from him that was in hand to have maryed her, and caus- 
ed the preist to wed her and Scarlocke together. Amongst 
other that greatly friended him, was Sir Richard Lee, a 
knight of Lancashire, lord of . . rso . . castle ; and that first 
ypon this occation, it was the manner of Robin and his retinue 
to lyue by theiving and robbing, though yet he were somewhat 
religiously affected, and not without superstition. Bu t yf a 1 
seynts, he most honored the Virgux J^Iai:;^ «o^ thaj^^lf any, for 
.^ her sake, asked ought of him, he wold perform it, if possibly he 
" could ; neither would he suffer any that belonged ynto him to 
violate women, poremen, or any of the husbandry. Al theyr 
attempts were chiefly against fat prelates and religious persons, 
and howses fiyres ; and he is commended of John Mayor for the 
prince of al theyues and robbers, ^c. Nowe, once it hapened 
him to send little John Scarlock and Muchel to the sayles vpon 
Watling streete, to meete with some booty they wanted, when 
any prey came to theyr hands to leade them into the wood to 
their habitacion, as if they would vse some hospitality; but 
after they had eate, would make them pay deerely for theyr 
cates, by stripping them of such things as they had. So they 
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•leadt with Sir Richard Lee, leadin;; to their manor, who made 
him the best cheare they had ; and when Sir Richard would 
hare departed only with giving the thanks, Robin tould him it 
was not his manner to dyne any where but he pajd for such 
things as he tooke, and so should others do to him ere they part- 
ed, and it were, as he sayd, no good manners to refdse such 
doing. The knight tould him he had but z^., which he ment 
should hare borne his charges at Blyth, or Doncastre ; and if 
he had none, it fiured fill yl with him at the tyme to parte hom 
it, onely he promised, as he should be able, to requite his cur- 
tesy with the lyke. But Robin, not so contented, caused him 
to be searcht, and found no more but what the knight had told 
him of; wherevpon he commended his true dealing, and en- 
quired further touching the cause of his sadness and bareness. 
The knight tould him then of his state and ancestry, and how 
his Sonne and hayre, f&lling at varinge with a knight in Lanca- 
shire, slewe him in the feild, for which, and some other such 
Ivke exployts, being in danger to loose his lyfe, the knight, to 
procure his deliverance, had been at great charges, and even 
Ia>tly dryven to pawn his castle and lyving to the abbot of St. 
Marres, at Yorke, for 400lj ; and the cheife justice so dealt with 
the abbot for his state, or interest therein, that being lyke to 
forfeyt his lyving for lacke of money to redeeme it at the day 
appointed, he despayred now of al recovery. Robin then, pit- 
tying his case, gave him 4001j, which was parte of such booty es 
as they had gorged, and suerty for payment againe within a 
tweluemont was our Lady. They also fiimysht him with apparel, 
out of which he was wome quyte, and therfore, for very shame^. 
ment^ shortly to have past over the seas, and to spend the rest 
of his lyfe, as a mournful pylgrime, in going to Jerusalem, <&c.; 
but being now enlightned, he despayred iust as his day ap- 
poynted to ye abbot, which where the cheife in shire convers- 
ed, accounting al the knights lands saucd to themselues ; and 
the knight, to try theyr charity, made shewe as if he wanted 
money to pay the debt, and when he found no token of compas- 
sion, left them the money and recovered his land, for which that 
payment were made he ofircd to ferme (farm) the abbot there- 
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by. Now, ere the twelvemonth w.as expyred, Sir Richard pro- 
vided the 400lj, and a hundred shefe of good arrowes, which he 
ment to bestowe on Robin Hood ; and encountring on the way 
certayne people that were wrastling for a great wager, he stood 
still to see the event of the matter. So there was a yeman that 
prevayled, but the other people enuying it, and the rather be- 
cause he was but pore and -alone, accorded among them... to 
oppress him with wrongs ; that the knight took his parte, and 
rescued him, and at parting gaue him 5 marks. Nowe it befell, 
that neere to Nottingham al the cheifest archers had apoynted 
a day of shooting for some great wager, the Sherifo him selfe 
being appoynted to see the game. Nowe that Sherifie was a 
fel adversary to Robin and his company, and he againe of them 
no lesse maligned ; therfore, to see into al matters. Little John 
was sent, in disguysed manner, to go shoote amongst them, 
where he sped him so wel, that the Shyryfe iudged him to ha 
the best archer ; and so importuned him to be his man, that 
Little John went home with him, vnder the name of Rayuold 
Ohreenlefe, and telling him he was borne in Iloldemess. So 
Little John watched al advantages to do his master some mys- 
cheife ; and, understanding where he used to go a hunting, 1)y 
some means procured his master Robin Hood, and his retinue, 
to be in redynes ther about. So one day, the Shyryfe and al 
his people bin gone a hunting. Little John, of purpose, kept 
behinde, and lay a bed as somewhat sicke ; but was no sooner 
gat vp enquired for his dynner of the steward, which, with 
curse words, denyed him victuals tyl his master were come 
home ; wherevpon Little John beate him downe, and entred 
the buttiy. The cook being a very stout fellowe, fought with 
him a long tyme, and at length accorded to goe with him to the 
forrest. So they two ryfled the howse, tooke away al the Shy- 
ryfe*s treasure and best thinges, and conveyed it to Robin 
Hood; and then Little John repayred to the Shyryfe, who, in his 
hunting, doubted no such matter, but toke him for one of his 
company ; wherevpon Little John tould him he had seen the 
goodlyest heard of deere that was in the forrest, not far of seven 
score in a company, which he could bring him to. The Sheryfc, 
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glad to heare of s^j strange a matter, went with him, tyl he 
came where the danger of Robin Hood and his company, who 

led him to their habitacion, and there serued him with his 

owne plate, and other thinges, that Little John and the oo<^ 
had brought away. So that night they made him ly on the 
ground, after theyr owne manner, wrapt in a greene mantel, 
and the next day aent him away, after they had taken an oath 
of him never to pursve them, but the best he could to seme 
them ; but the Shyriffe afterward made no more account of the 
othe then was meete yt. After this, Little John, Scarlocke, 
and others, were sent forth to meet with some company, if they 
were pore to helpe them with some such thinges as they had ; 
if rrtch, to handle them as they sawe occasion. So, vppon the 
way neare Barensdaie, they met with 2 blacke monkes, wel 
horsed, and accompanyed with 50 persons. Kowe, because 
Robin, their master, had our Lady in great reverence, when any 
lNX>ty came to theyr hand, they would say our Lady sent them 
theyr; wherfore, when Little John sawe that company, he 
^ >e«l such provcrbe to his fellows, encoraging them to the en- 
ounter; and coming to the monkes, he tould them, that though 
thev were but 3, they durst never see theyr master agayne, but 
if they brought them to dinner with him ; and whom the 
monke kcapt of, Little John beged to speake reprochfully for 
making his master stay dinner so long ; whervpon, when the 
monkes enquired for his master's name, and Little John tould 
him it was Robin Hood, the monke angerly replyde, he was an 
arrant theif, of whom he never hard good ; Little John reply ed 
as contumeliously. saying, he was a yeoman of the forrest, and 
bad him to dynner; so the grewe from wordes to strokes, tyl 
they had kyled al but one or two, which they led, perforce, to 
theyr master, who saluted them lowely ; but the monke, being 
»tout-hearted, did not the lyke to his. Then Robin blewe his 
horn, and his retinue came in ; they al went to dynner, and 
after that, Robin asked him of what abbey he was, who tould 
him he was of St. Mary. Now it was to the same to whose ab- 
bat the knight ought the 4001 j which Robin lent him to re- 
deeme his landes with, al which Robin jHirceyving, begone to 
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iest, that he inarvaylcd our Lady had not sent him yet his pay 
which she was surety for betwixt a knight and him. Have no 
care, master, sayd Little John ; you need not to say this monk 
hath brought it, I dare wel swere, for he is of her abl)ey. So 
Robin called for wyne, and drank to him, and prayed him to let 
him see if he had brought him the money. The monke swore 
he had neyer hard speach of such coyenant before. But Robin 
bare him downe: he desembled, seing *he knewe both Christ 
and his mother were so iust, and he confessing him selfe to be 
theyr every dayes servant and messenger, must needs have it, 
and therfore thanked him for coming so at his day. The monke 
stil denying, Robin asked ho we much money he had about him; 
but twenty marks, sayd the monke. Then sayd Robin, if we 
fynd more, we will take it as of our Ladyes sending, but wil not 
of that which is thy owne spending money. So Little John 
was sent to search his bagges, and found about 8001j, which he 
related to his master, telling him with al, that our Lady had 
dobled his payment. Yea, I tould thee, monke, sayd Robin, 
what a trusty woman she is ; so he called for wyne, and dranke 
to the monke, bidding him commend him to our Lady, and if 
she had need of Robin Hood, she would fynd him thankeful for 
80 lib*ral dealing. Then they searcht the lode of another horse, 
wherfore the monke tould him, that was no curtesy to bid a 
man to dynner, and beate and bynd him ; and it is our manner, 
sayd Robin, to leave but a litle behind, so the monke made 
hast to be gone, and sayd he might have dyned as good cheape 
at Blyth, or Doncastre. And Robin called to him as he was 
going, and bad him greete wel his abbot, and the rest of their 
conyent, and wysh them to sende hym such a monke ech day 
to dynner. Then shortly came the knight to keepe his day ; 
and after salutacions, was about to pay him his money, besyde 
XX marks for his curtsey ; but Robin gave it him agayne, tell- 
ing him howe our Lady had sent him, that, and more, by the 
abbey's cellerer, and it were to him a shame to be twyse payd ; 
but the bowes and arrowes he accepted, for which he gave him 
at parting other 400Ij. Nowc the Shyriffe of Nottingham, to 
drawe out Robin Hood, made to be proclaymed a day of shoot- 

1 1 I 
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ing for the Hiker arrowe, whcrto Robin boldcly, with al his 
trajrne, rcpayred, appojnting but 6 of his company to shootiiig 
with him. al the rest to stand apoynted to f . f . g . . . d* him; 
so Little John, Mychel, Scarlock, Gylbert, and Reynold, dioi; 
but Robin won the prise from al, whervpon the Shyryfe and hii 
company b^;an to quairel, and after, they came to fitting » 
long tyl Robin and his complices had destroyed the Sherjfe*! 
trayne, for the most parte, in the conflyct. Little John wu 
sore wounded with an arrow in the knee, and being not able to 
goe, requested his master to slay him, and not suffer him to 
come into the Sheryffe*s handes. Robin avoucht he would not 
lose him for al England, wherfore Mychel was appoynted to 
beare him away on his back ; and with much labor, and oft 
resting, he brought him to Sir Richard Lees castle, whether 
also, after the broyle, repayred Robin himself, and the rest of 
his company, where they were gladly reoeyved and defended 
against the Sheryffe, who presently raysed the country, «id be- 
sejged the castle, who vtterly refused to yield any there tyl he 
knewe the kyng mynd. Then the Shyriffe went to London, and 
enformed the kjng of al the matter, who dispatched the Shy- 
TvSe hacke to levy a power of men in that country, telling him, 
that within a fortnight after, he him selfe would be at Notting- 
ham to determ vne of that matter. In the mean whyle, Little 
John being cured of his hurt, they al got them, to the forest 
agayne. When the Shyriffe hard therof he was much agreycd, 
and sought by al means to app'hend Sir Richard Lee for de- 
fynding them, and watching his tyme at vnwares, he surprysed 
him, with a power of men. as he was at hawking, and went to put 
him inwardatyottingham,and hang him; wherfore the knightes 
lady rode in al hast to Robin, and gaue him intelligence of her 
lordes distres, who, in al haste, pursued the Sheryfe, and over- 
taking him at Nottingham, with an arrowe slewe him, and 

if his head, enquyring what message he brought from the kyng, 
obiecting that breach of promise he had made to them in the 
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forest. Once after that they overthrcwc the Sheryfe, returned 
and loosed the knyghte out of his bondcs, and fumyshing him 
with weapons, tooke liim with them to the forest, cntending to 

Jl Tie what means they could to procure the kynge*s pardon, who 
presently, herevpon, came to Nottingham with a great retinue, 
and ynderstanding of the matter, seysed the knyghte lyving 

. into his hande ; and surweying al the forrestes in Lancashire, 
he came to Ploutu parke, and fynding al the deare destroyd, he 
was marvaylous wroth, seeking about for Robin Hood, and 
making proclamation, that who so could bring him Sir Richard 
Lees head, should have all his land. So the kyng stayed about 
Nottingham halfe a yeare, and could not heare of Robin, tyl 
being advysed what a hard hand he bare against religious per- 
sons, he got him into a monke's weed, and with a smal com- 
pany, went as a traveller on the way wher he thought Robin 
made abode, who espying them with their male horse, toke hold 
of the kynge*s horse, making showe as he toke him for an ab- 
bot, and began to enquire after some spending ; but the king 
excused the matter, telling him howe he had lyen at Notting- 
ham, at great charges a fortnight, and had left him but 401j. 
So Robin toke that, and having devyded it amongst his men, 
gave the kyng parte againe, who semed to take it in good parte, 
and then puld out the kyng's brode scale, and tould him howe 
the kyng did greet him wel, and charged him to come to Not- 
tingham; whervpon Robin kneeled downe and thanked the 
abbot, for he pretended to thinke him none other, for bringing 
such a message from him that he loved most dearly of al men, 
and tould him, that for his labor he should go dyne with him; 
so being brought to the place of theyr abode, Robin blewe his 
home, and al his company came, al a hoste obedyent to their 
master. The kyng marvayled, which Robin perceyving, dyd 
him seife, with his best men, seme the kyng at meete, of wel- 
coming him for the kyng*s sake, as he sayd. Then he showed 
him the course of theyr lyucs, and skyi in shooting, that he 
might enforme the kyng therof, and in shooting proposed this 
penalty to him that shot one of the garland, that the abbot 
should giue hym a good buffet, and for the nonce made him 
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siclfe to forfayt ; and when the abbot refused to stryke him, say- 
ing, it fel not for his order, but Robin would not cease tji he 
made him smjte him soundly that he fel to the ground, for 
which Robin commended him ; but Robin him selfe stroke his 
men as they fayled afterward. Robin discoyered howe he per- 
ceyred it was the kyng, and to geyther with Sir Richard and 
his men, kneeled downe and asked forgiueness, which the kyng 
graunted upon condicoun he would be fore him at the court 
So Robin arayed the kyng and his company in mantels of Lyn- 
colne greene, and went with them to Nottin^iam, the kyng 
seeming also to be one of the outlawes, and the th...d the kyng 
for shooting togeyther for buffits. Robin oft boxt the king, and 
people suspecting they should be al destroyed by Robin and his 
company, ran away, tyl the kyng discovered him selfe, and 
comforted them, and then ech one was fiiyne. ^Then was a 
great feast for al people; and Sir Richard Lee had his lady 
restored, for which Robin gave the kyng humble thanks. Then 
Robin dwelt in the court a yeare, tyl with lavish spending, he 
had nothing left to mayntayn him selfe and his men, and 
thereof, all were departed from him but Little John and Scar- 
locke ; and, on a tyme, seing youngsters shooting, it come to 
his mjnd howe he was alienated from that exercbe, for which 
he was very greyued, and cast in his mynd howe to get away ; 
wherfore he devysed to tell the kyng howe he had erected a 
chap>el, in Bamsdale, of Mary Magdalen, and bene sore toubled 
in dreaming about it, and therefore craved liberty to go a pil- 
grymage thither barefoot. So the kyng gaue him a week res- 
pit for goyng and coming ; but Robin being come thyther, as- 
sembled his awld trayne, and never returned backe to the court. 
After which tyme he contynued that course of lyfe about xx 
years, tyl, distempered with could and age, he had great payne 
in his lymes, his bloud being corrupted ; therefore, to be eased 
of his payne, by letting blud, he repayred to the priores of Kjrr- 
kesley, which some say was his aunt, a woman very skylful in 
physique and surgery ; who, perceyving him to be Robin Hood, 
and wayin^g howe fel an enemy he was to religious persons, 
toke reveng of him for her owne howse, and al others, by let- 
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^ ting him bleed to death ; and she buryed him Tnder a greate 
H stone, by the hy waye's syde. It is also sayd, that one Sir 
^ Roger of Dancastre, bearing grudge to Robin for some injury, 
I incyted the prioress, with whom he was very familiar, in such 
f manner to dispatch him, and then al his company was soone 
despersed. The place of Little John's buiyal is to this the 
oelebro. for the yeelding of excellent whetstones. 
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NOTES. 

Preface, p, 35. — London in the olden time, — Troynouvant, 
This name, as applicable to London in the olden time, is derived^ 
no doubt, from Troja Ncwiy or New Troy, a name given to Lon- 
don in various city pageants, and originating from the once 
popular fable of Greoffrey of Monmouth, who declared, that 
Brute, a lineal descendant of ^Eneas, '^ the grandson of Jupiter 
by his daughter Venus, builded this city about the year of 
the world 2888,** (or 1008 years before the nativity of Christ), 
and named it ^' Troy-novant," or '* Trinovantum." This tale, 
^ although it be not of sufficient force to draw the gayne-say- 
ersy" was once esteemed of such validity by the citixena, as to 
be transcribed into their "Liber Albus," and hence into the 
^ Reoordatorium Oivitatis Speculum"; and so high was its 
credit, that in a memorial presented to Heniy V I, and now pre- 
served among the records in the Tower, it is advanced as evi- 
dence of ''great antiquity," precedency, and dignity of the 
city of London even before Rome." — BnxyUy^e LofuUnianOf 
vol. i. p. 2. 

Gaxton, also, in his Chronydes of England, states, that after 
the arrival and conquest by Brute, he called the country 
Britain, after his own name, and in remembrance of Troy, from 
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whence he came, styling the first city he founded here, New 
TroT. See aliio '* Honeys Ancient Mysteries "; the "Quildhall 
Giants," p. 274-275. 

In the tragedy of " Locrine," once attributed to Shakspere, 
the same story of Brute is detailed, and ** stately TrojmouYant " 
mentioned as the principal city, and the burial-place of Bmte, 
or Brutus. 



The Editor had prepared a Glossary of the obsolete words in 
the Legend of the Lytell Geste, before he received from his 
friend, the Rev. John Eagles, the modem version thereof, which 
so fully discloses their meaning, or at any rate, interprets the 
spirit of the original, that he thought its insertion unnecessary. 
He cannot, however, omit a reference to the obvious meaning 
of the word ^ Sayles," twice used in the first fytte of the legend, 
which Mr. Ritson says, in a note, and it is repeated in all sub- 
se>^uent editions, " the Sales appears to be some place in the 
neighbourhood of Bamsdale, but no mention of it has elsewhere 
occurred, though it is believed there is a field so called, not far 
fn>m Donca^ter." Now the word, no doubt, is used in allusion 
to the "sally tree/' or '* sallies,*' as the husbandmen in the 
counties of Worcester and Hereford are accustomed to call 
them, where a species of " sally,'" or dwarf willow, luxuriantly 
grows. 

The following short Glossary refers to obsolete words in the 
" Song against the King of Almaigne, p. 373": — Almaiffne, Ger- 
many; leaute, legality; pees, peace; ^AoA, though; trichardy 
treacherous; trichen, trick, deceive; fwyvymg, whoring; o' fer- 
Ipiy, one furlong ; hahbe as he bretce, have as he brews ; baU to 
dnmg, evil to drink; saisede, seized; mvlne, mill; mangonet, 
an engine used for discharging stones, before the invention of 
gunpowder: muchele best, mickle Inxast, great boast; 1/ borne 
hfiitie^ hc»me hence; yn, inn; (jipiy engine, contrivance; cop. 
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head ; scoty tax ; fot pot^ — Mr. Wright construes this to mean, 
W tramp on his feet ; leufj ioht, l>e it agreeable, or disagreeable ; 
)lf lyardj grey, a name given to a horse from its grey colour, as 

ifayardf from bay ; shrewardy shrew ; ^ emeSy kinsman, uncle ; 
if lore, teaching. 
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